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NEW STEPS IN CO-OPERATION 



















MOLINE 


The Universal Tractor 


Doe all field work— including cultivating, 

harvesting and belt work. One man operates 
both the tractor and the implement. The operator 
sits in complete safety in the usual place— on 
the seat of the implement. 








The work is always in plain signt—no looking 
backward. Tractor and implement form one 
unit— can back and turn short. 


These indispensable features are particularly 
profitable at harvest time, when one man instead 
of two can cut the ripe grain at the rate of 40 
acres in 10 hours. 


The necessity for saving time and labor is the 
greatest consideration before the farmer today. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branches at: Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Baltimore, Los Angeless 
Stockton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, N. D., Sioug 
Falls, S. D., Des Moines, Bloomington, Ill., Indianapolis, Columbus, Ohio, Jackson, Mich. 
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0-OPERATION has been a household word in By HUGH J. HUGHES 
C the middle-west for so many years that when 
one suggests that there is something new de- of starting a co-operative association without suffi- 


yeloping along that line he is in danger of being cient reason for its existence, or with too little 
passed by as an idle tale-teller, yet the fact is that capital. 

we are on the verge of a great forward movement These are some of the known dangers to avoid, 
in co-operation that seems destined to do for the tho there are others, such as the diversion of paid- 
local co-operative groups what these groups, in the in capital to organization expense, that can not be 
days of our fathers, did for the isolated farmers in for one little moment forgotten. And, knowing 


the community. where trouble lies ahead, it ought to be fairly easy 
To put it in a sentence: The next big advance to lay a course for the future. 

in co-operation is the federation of the local co- Over against these things that tear down the co- 

operative groups, and the creation, by such federa- operative organization suppose we put the positive 

tive action, of central selling and buying agencies. factors that time and experience show should be a 


There are those who will tell you that farmer co- part of the well-knit, socially correct and business- 
operation is perfectly all right, provided it sticks to like co-operative association. These things that 
the local neighborhood, but that it can 
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NEW STEPS IN CO-OPERATION 


lating to co-operative self-preservation have been 
disregarded. 

In addition, the association that hopes to succeed 
must put aside any roseate philanthropic dreams. 
Unless the ledger can be made to show a favorable 
balance—unless there is fair assurance that it will 
do so—stay out of the trouble that lies just ahead! 
Unless, in other words, working with each other 
pays better than working alone—work alone! If 
that is your situation, the time may come when 
you can successfully co-operate, but that time has 
not yet arrived. 

It is a social blunder amounting to a crime to 
start a co-operative concern where the business 
does not warrant it, or in such fashion that it 
fails for lack of the proper support. 

And right at this point enters a new 





not go farther without certainly run- 
ning into trouble and disaster; and in 
support of their contention they men- 
tion large co-operative enterprises that 
have failed, and because these have 
failed they argue, perhaps with some 
seeming logic, that all other attempts 
of the farmer to carry his business 
beyond his local neighborhood are 
bound to fail. 

So, they argue, it is the business of 
the farmer to produce his crops, and 
live stock, and dairy products, and, if 
he wants to do so, he may organize 
breeding circles, and co-operative ship- 
ping associations, and creameries, and 
elevators, or any other purely local 
business of farmers—and there he 








If that were true—if the field of co- 
operation were so limited—I, for one, 
should feel pretty discouraged about 
the future of the farmer. But I am 
not discouraged as to the progress he 
is going to make in the future, because 
do not believe that his horizon is 
ixed or that his hands are tied to the 
that he has done, and only to 






he co-operative failures of the past 
—and there are many of them, are not 
at all confined to the more ambitious 
attempts of the farmer to follow his 
produce to market. The locel co-opera- 
tive association has gone to pieces 
times without number. One has no 
right to assume that co-operation will 
succeed or fail according as to wheth- 
frit is or is not local. Some other 
test must be applied than that of size, 
or than that of distance from the farm- 
yard gate. 

Failures have been due, principally, 
ntirely, totwo groups of causes: 
(a) Improper organization; (b) bad 
Management. 








phase of co-operation in so far as the 
middle-west is concerned. In times 
past we have been entirely too anxious 
to get “co-operators”—falsely so called. 
We have taken it for granted that the 
man who bought a share or two of 
stock in the creamery or cheese fac- 
tory or elevator would give the asso- 
ciation his patronage, forgetting the 
long and bitter experience of neighbor- 
hood after neighborhood where men 
dreamed and planned and invested 
their money in co-operative ventures, 
only to see the members of the asso- 
ciation listen to the voice of the tempt- 
er and sell their produce to competi- 
tive concerns. 

Our Danish friends learned a long 
while ago the lesson which we are just 
taking to heart, that one’s patronage 
is of far more account than one’s share 
membership! 

And the new thing we are introduc- 
ing into middle-western co-operation— 
the thing that is going to make it prac- 
tically invulnerable against the at- 
tacks of competition—is the “produce 
contract.” 

According to this plan the associa- 
tion is not merely a group of men who 
have built an elevator or a creamery 
or a potato warehouse with their joint 
capital, it is also a group of men who 
have pooled their selling by pledging 
it, under a written and bonded guar- 
antee, to the association. 

This assures the association, provid- 
ed it has been organized in response 
to a real business need, the necessary 
volume of business with which to main- 
tain itself, in spite of outside competi- 
tion. The Minnesota Potato Exchange 
plan, for instance, provides that the 
grower shall give the local association 
a contract to deliver a stated acreage 
of potatoes, and performance of this 











The latter cause accounts for the © 
majority of failures of local co-opera- 
tive enterprises, and the former for the 
More ambitious attempts at organiza- 
tion. Bad management includes such matters as the build up a solid co-operative business may also be 





lection of poor directors, or a poor business man- grouped under two heads. They are: (a) Correct 
er, or of undertaking too much or too little— organization; (b) good management. 

things that may happen to any organization, no Correct organization assumes, first of all, that 

matter how well planned it may be. Improper or- there is a real business need for the co-operative 

can somehow be tolerated in the local concern. If not, it is a waste of time to start one. 

n, where hard common sense comes in And it likewise is a waste of time to start an or- 


a situation that a little careful planning ganization which is not heartily backed by those 
ve avoided, but improper organization is taking stock in it. The essential principles in- 








large association, where the actual man- volved in proper co-operative organization are: 

ee is out of the hands of the individual (a) One man, one vote; (b) a limited number of 
eo shares to the stockholder; (c) a reasonable rate of 

— ‘ under this head falls the mistakes and blun- interest on shares held; (d) the distribution of all 
<TS misjudgments that have made the whole surplus earnings, after the running charges of the 
f “What is a co-operative concern?” such business have been met, and after provision has 





to answer. These blunders include proxy been made for the safeguarding of the business, ac- 
the holding of an indefinite number of cording to the patronage given the association. 








5 he payment of all dividends upon the basis Cast over in your mind the co-operative ventures 
‘& hares held, and (in most cases) the cash that have failed, and you will be surprised to find 
ag and selling of produce. how many of them have gone down to disaster be- 


‘or am I forgetting the worst blunder of all, that cause one or more of these four basic laws .re- 


The “Produce Contract” Has Been a Big Factor in Making Potato Planting 
Profitable in Michigan 


contract is guaranteed by a $100 note 
given to the association for that pur- 
pose. If the grower deserts his asso- 
ciation and sells to its competitors, the 
margin of profit so lost to the association is deduct- 
ed from the face of the note—in other words, the 
note is sold, the loss deducted, and the balance 
turned back to the grower, whose stock share in the 
association is also made liable for desertion losses. 
Naturally, one might think that such a binding 
agreement would meet with opposition. In point of 
fact, in the instance above mentioned, and in the 
case of the Michigan Potato Exchange, this binding 
contract has been one of the leading selling fea- 
tures. A guaranteed acreage, and the control of that 
acreage, means business volume—means the busi- 
ness stability of the association, and the man who 
might hesitate about going in without such assur- 
ance feels that he is joining a strong organization. 
Under this plan of pledging it is provided that 
the note given shall be used for no other purpose 
than as a protection to the association against loss 
thru breach of contract, except the further purpose 
of establishing a revolving fund out of which to 
conduct the current busi- (Concluded on page 1308) 
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The Farmer and the Laborer 
bill, 


eran 
! nbers are 


| I 
as shown DY a 


to which the Farm Bureau 


Limost un unimously opposed 
referendum—provides 


the 


recent 


for a on per c nt tax on total value of land 


holdings over $10,000. It also provides for a 
certain reduction in excess profit corporation 
taxes. which will amount te about one billion 
dollars a year. 

Farmers should note that Mr. Nolan is the 
recog ed leader of th labor party in the 
house of representatives. His bill was drawn 


by «a Washington lawyer named Ralston, who 
; of the attorney An rican Fed- 
eration of Labor. The bill has been endorsed 
by firms and corporations which have a capital 
of about thirteen hundred million dollars. We 
between the labor 


as ont s for the 


have, therefore, an alliance 
interests and the corporation interests to shift 
a considerable burden of taxes over on farm 
land. When it is suggested that farmers and 
labor people should get together in an offensive 
and defensive alliance, the farmer may well call 
to mind some of these things. 


The Challenge of the Season 
T SEEMED for a as if it might be 
necessary to use a search warrant to locate 
Miss Spring. She finally appeared in April, 
but dressed in furs and goloshes and mud 
chains. In this year of all years, when we had 
the warmest of welcome s for her, she has been 


time 


quite cold and backward, to our disappoint- 
ment and extreme regret. 

With the possible exception of April of 
1907, April of 1920 was the coldest April 
of which have any record. It not 
only cold, but wet (much wetter than April of 
1907), and as a result small grain went in late 


wi was 


and under unfavorable conditions. Indeed, 
some of it did not go in at all, and there will 
be a considerable acreage which had been in- 


tended for small grain that will have to be used 
for SON thing else 


be en 


ACTCAL 


Plowing for corn also has 
ore tly dk laved, and it is possible that the 
The shortage of 


may be reduced. 


farm help seems to be general, and this will 


make difficult to catch up with the early 
sprir a work. 

With such unfavorable weather conditions 
some farmers are in danger of becoming dis- 
couraged, especially if things have not been 


going well with them during the past winter. 
If they have lost money on cattle or on hogs, 
or have had troubles of other sorts, they are 
likely to feel unduly pessimistic just now. But 
Unfavor- 
able conditions ought to bring out the fighting 
spirit. Even “weak sisters” can keep in a joy- 
ful frame of mind when everything is lovely. 


Anybody who is willing to work and has had 


this is no time to get discouraged. 
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some experience at farm work can grow good 
crops When the seed is good and the season is 
The test of the real man comes when 
Decidedly un- 


a stimulus to the 


favorable. 
things break badly with him, 
favorable conditions ser\ 


farmer of the 


e as 


right sort. It calls out all his 
It develops resoursefulness, 
ind strength of character. If we 


would be- 


latent energies. 
knowledg: 
had easy conditions al the time, we 
come soft, spineless creatures, 


The season of 1920 brings us a real chal- 


lenge. It dares us to produce good crops un- 
der trying conditions. The right sort of men 


will welcome this challenge. They will put 
their wits to work to see how to circumvent bad 
weather. They will work out schemes to mul- 


tiply themselves and thus get along without the 
help they would like to have. 
The right 


against a hard task. 


sort of a man likes to up 


He is glad of the oppor- 


y 
go 


tunity to show that | can make good under 


adverse conditions. He does not brood over 
his troubles. He wastes no time thinking about 
the other fellow. He concentrates all his en- 


ergies, mental and physical, and makes every 
lick count. And when lhe 


comfortable feeling of satisfaction which is the 


wins out he has that 


very best reward for a job well done. 
trou- 
man worth while is 


Che r up, CvVe rybody ! 
For “the 


smile when everything goes 


Pack up your 
bi Ss and si ile. 
the 


dead wrong.” 


man who can 


Buy Ninety-Day Seed Corn 
HE season is so late this year and such a 
large acreage of corn is to be planted that 
there will inevitably be a large acreage of corn 
land which is not yet planted by June Ist. This 
means a sudden and unusual demand for early 
seed corn. Readers who see that they will have 
some corn land which can’t be planted until 
after June 1st should make an immediate effort 
to secure ninety-day seed. Perhaps they can 
buy this seed in their own neighborhood. Per- 
haps they should buy Silver King or Minne- 
13 from northern Perhaps they 
can buy an early strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
such as the Iowa 119, thru their county agent. 
Last year Iowa 119 planted June 12th ma- 
tured in first-class shape and yielded consider- 
ably more than Silver King planted at the same 
time. 

There is never enough first-class 
high-yielding corn to 
This year, when the shortage is likely 
to be even greater than usual, it will be a good 
plan to anticipate your wants by at least ten 
days. 


sota Iowa. 


almost 


ninety-day seed go 


around. 





Next Year’s Hog Market 
NEBRASKA correspondent writes: 
“What is your opinion as to hog prices 
in April of 1921? Would it pay me better to 
fatten my old sows and sell them this coming 
June or to breed them for fall pigs to be mar- 
keted in the spring of 1921?” 

The philosophy of the hog situation at pres- 
ent is that hogs have been furnishing a losing 
market for corn for the past nine months. 
Hogs may continue to furnish a losing market 
for corn for another eight or nine months or 
even a year, but those of our readers who fol- 
low our hog profit and loss charts, which ap- 
pear in the first issue of each month, know that 
customarily hogs do not remain below their 
ratio to than twenty 
The “nub” of the problem is, Have 
hog losses been severe enough to shake enough 
men out of the hog business so that there will 
The Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture reports 
that this spring there are only 90 per cent as 
many sows as a year ago. Market receipts 
also indicate that we are probably approaching 


standard corn more 


months. 


be a hog scarcity a year from now? 





a period of hog shortage. We suspect, there 
fore, that the canny men are beginning to ox. 
pand their hog business. Hogs may possibly 
not be a profitable market for corn next fj 
or a year from now, but if they are not a prof- 
itable market at this time they certainly ij 
be within two years. Of course, if every 





. . “¥. One 
acts on this theory the possibility of hog prof- 


its will disappear. 






But every one will not act 
this way. Too many men are too seriously dis. 
couraged by their hog losses to be inf enced 
by anything that Wallaces’ Farmer may say as 
to the possibility of hogs furnishing a profit. 
able market for corn a year or two from now, 

Of course we do not know what the 1999 
corn crop will be, but at this date co) litions 
seem to indicate a chance for profit by breed. 














ing for early fall pigs to be placed on the 
market in April of 1921. 
Hog Prices Due to Rise 
N ANOTHER page we call attention to 
the fact that English hog prices re- 
cently risen $8 per hundredweight. This tre. 


mendous rise is indicative of the resuniption in 
the very near future of heavy export 


buving 

.* ‘ 5 

on the part of the British pork-buying com. 
mission. If hog producers were organized in 
any effective fashion for purposes of collective 


bargaining with the packers and the British 
pork-buying commission, we are satisfied that 
they could promptly boost hog prices to $18 
or $20 per hundredweight. The demand situa- 
tion warrants such a price. The supply situs 
tion is temporarily unfavorable to the produc 
ers, but even with a moderately large number 
of heavy hogs in the country, we are satisfied 
that the potential demand is so strong that a 
powerful producers’ organization could sell 
hogs right now for $19 per hundredweight. As 
it is, the packers will profit by any rise which 
will ultimately take place. 





The Season 
AST week averaged 49 degrees for the 
seven corn belt states, or 7 degrees below 
normal. Iowa and Nebraska suffered most last 
week from cold and wet. Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, which earlier in April had received 
such heavy rains, were more fortunate. 

The month of April closed with approx: 
mately the following weather records for the 
seven states: 

Temperature Rainfall 


(degrees) (inches) 

Pee ls ret eee ee 43 42 
EL NSS OS eee Pere eee 492 49 
LU ee a eee ee 48 43 
a ee eee 50 3.6 
ee eee 49 28 
RUINED: foe ee tL oe 47 5 
RNS ee IIE a 7 5.1 
all 


While the season so far has been bad in al 
of the corn belt states, it would seem that Iowa 
has suffered worse than any other state. Ne 
braska has been even colder and wetter than 
Iowa, but the Nebraska soil is such that she 
can stand cold and wet better than [ows 
Northern Illinois and Indiana have suffered 
almost as much as Iowa. 

Those of our readers who are especially 
backward with their work should  considet 
planting part of their corn acreage to ninety 
day corn and part to Sudan grass or sorghu® 





Truck Dumps Needed 


T IS quite evident now that the use of the 
motor truck will increase very rapidly # 
the farms of the corn belt. By its use an enor 
mous amount of work is saved in hauling gt# 
to market. Owners of elevators should § 
ready to handle this truck business by putting 
in dumps that will work satisfactorily. 
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Shipping Conditions 
CONFERENCE is being held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week to consider the 
matter of shipping conditions. It is being at- 
tended by representatives of the principal farm 
organizations as well as by bankers, merchants 
add other interests. It is not expected that 
this conference can do very much toward imme- 
diately relieving freight congestion. Its pur- 
pose is to see if something can not be done to 
prevent similar conditions a year from now. 

There seems little reason to hope for a nor- 
mal movement of freight during the next six 
months. The trouble is due to several things, 
but principally to the shortage of cars, the 
shortage of engines, and labor troubles. Dur- 
ing the war we failed to build enough new cars 
to replace those which wore out and to take 
care of the normal increase in freight. We are 
short from one hundred thousand to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand live stock cars alone. 
That is a condition which can not be remedied 
in a short time. The shortage of both labor 
and materials makes it difficult to build cars 
promptly. Added to this is the difficulty the 
railroad people have in securing money even 
at very high rates. 

We are hoping that some. plan may be 
worked out at the Washington conference 
which will result in our getting needed equip- 
ment to move crops next winter and spring. In 
the meantime, farmers who have stuff to ship 
should work well ahead. The controversy with 
the railroad workmen has not by any means 
been settled. We are told that large numbers 
of them will not go back to work unless there 
is a very substantial increase in wages. It is 
reasonably sure, therefore, that. we shall have 
very bad railroad service for some little time. 

As we have heretofore suggested, it seems 
more and more probable that real readjust- 
ment of our industrial conditions will not make 
much progress until we have a dose of old- 
fashioned hard times, which will check up busi- 
ness all along the line. The wise man will try 
to get his affairs in shape to meet such a con- 
tingency. If it does not come, he will not be 
hurt. If it does come, he will be in a position 
to weather it thru. Surplus money should be 
“salted down” in good, safe securities rather 
than used to spread out in new enterprises. 





Liberty Bond Prices 


N IOWA farm paper which is trying to 

defeat Senator Cummins for the repub- 
lican nomination for United States senator and 
trying to nominate instead Colonel Brookhart, 
says that the Colonel “believes that Liberty 
bonds should be brought immediately back to 
par by placing the reserves of the federal re- 
serve bank behind them, just as it is behind 
big business today.” 

That sort of talk may get by with some man 
who does not read nor think, but will be set 
down as nonsense by those who do. The silli- 
ness of the suggestion that the federal reserve 
bank is in some way supporting prices of bonds 
issued by business enterprises will become ap- 
Parent to anyone who looks at the bond quota- 
tions of railroads and industrials. All of these 
bonds are lower relatively than Liberty bonds. 

In what way could the reserves of the fed- 
eral reserve bank be used to bring Liberty 
bonds back to par, except by actually paying 
par for the bonds; and where would the banks 
get the money to do this? How can the govern- 
ment bring the Liberty bonds back to par ex- 
cept by buying them at par, or by raising the 
mterest rate so that they will be sufficiently 
attractive to justify people in paying par for 
them, or by making them free from all taxa- 
ton? If the government should decide to put 
Liberty bonds back to par by actually paying 
Par for bonds, where would it get the money to 

this except from another issue of bonds 





bearing a higher interest rate or with special 
exemptions from taxation, so that they would 
sell at par or above? 

There is no way of finding out what percent- 
age of farmers and working people have been 
able to hold the Liberty bonds which they 
bought. We do know that a very large number 
of people purchased more bonds than they were 
able to hold, and were forced to sell them and 
take their losses. If everybody who bought 
the bonds had held them, Liberty bonds would 
be at par today. It was the wholesale selling 
of these bonds which broke the price. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of Liberty bonds which have been dumped on 
the market have been bought at bargain prices 
by people of large means who can afford to 
hold them, the purchasers figuring that by 
holding until the bonds go back to par, as they 
certainly will, they can make good interest on 
their investment. 

Now suppose that by some scheme of high 
finance the bonds should be brought back to 
par at once or in the very near future. That 
would be an exceedingly pleasant thing for 
those people who have been buying them on the 
bargain counter. It would be a very nice thing 
for the various promotion eampanies which 
have been taking Liberty bonds in exchange 
for their stock. But we wonder how those 
farmers and working people who have been 
cbliged to sell their bonds at a sacrifice would 
feel about it. 

The man who holds on to his Liberty bonds 
will surely get par for them unless our govern- 
ment goes entirely to smash, and in that case 
money won’t be worth anything. But why be 
in such a hurry to give the bond speculators a 
quick profit of 4 to 15 per cent? 





A Common Ground for Farmer 
and Laborer 


HILE most farmers will look askance at 

any effort made to link up their polit- 

ical fortunes with those of the laboring man, 

it should be realized that there is a common 

ground on which the two can meet. The farm- 

er as food producer for the nation and the 

laborer as the main consumer of foodstuffs 

have in common an interest in the proper dis- 
tribution of food supplies. 

The futile attempts of the Department of 
Justice to control the activities of packing in- 
dustries, together with its worse than futile 
efforts to lower the high cost of living, have 
led many to believe that economic action rather 
than political action is the remedy for the pres- 
ent injustices of the marketing system. Farm- 
ers are especially active at the present time in 
forming co-operative companies of all kinds, to 
attempt to simplify the marketing process and 
to divert the waste effort of competition into 
social channels. 

Yet efforts of this sort can hardly have any 
effect on the prices that the consumers must 
pay. While the profits of the commission men 
may go to the farmer, the consumer will still 
be bled white by the wholesaler, jobber and 
retailer. The disadvantage of this situation 
to the consumer is obvious. Its importance to 
the farmer lies in the fact that the lessened de- 
mand resulting from the extortion of the food 
dealer may make itself felt in comparatively 
low prices for farm products. 

If the labor unions really want to do more 
for their people than merely to set off political 
fireworks, their opportunity is open. Co-oper- 
ative societies of consumers exist with mem- 
berships of millions in Europe. The co-opera- 
tives of Russia are today the main influence 
that holds that distracted country together. 
Their existence has given the working people 
of England, of France and of Germany the 
chance to make superior social organization 


a a 
balance the evils of over-population and a di- 
minishing food supply. 

In the United States, the mental habits in- 
duced by a pioneer prosperity have kept con- 
sumers’ societies from getting a foothold. Dur- 
ing the era of cheap land and cheap food, there 
was no great motive for co-operative buying. 
That day is past. With practically all the 
land of value in use, and with industrial popu- 
lation of constantly increasing density living 
off the efforts of a constantly decreasing num- 
ber of farmers, foed prices are bound to stay 
bigh. The only way for the laborer to make 
sure of good food at a price within his means 
is to combine to eliminate the wastes of the or- 
dinary business of food distribution. 

With a great buying society of laborers on 
one hand and a great selling society of farmers 
ou the other, means could be worked out to re- 
duce the cost of marketing to the absolute min- 
imum. In a work of this sort, farmer and la- 
borer could join hands with equal interest and 
equal benefits. Leaders of labor could be much 
better employed in work of this sort than in 
attempting to use the farm vote as a catspaw 
to get the chestnut of the “right to strike” out 
of the fire of legislative criticism, or get the 
railroads into the hands of the government. 





A Word to Young Farmers 


OO many young farmers are going to the 

cities, attracted by the high wages and ap- 
parently working They 
think the cities offer greater rewards, financial 
and otherwise, than the country. Perhaps this 
may be partially true just now. Business is 
booming in the cities. There are not enough 
mien in sight to do the work. People have 
plenty of money and are paying very high 
prices for all sorts of help, skilled and un- 
skilled. The hours of work are short compared 
with hours on the farm. The lights burn 
brightly at night, and there is “something 
te do.” 

But the wise young farmer will take a longer 
look ahead. He will not permit himself to be 
fooled by present conditions, which in the very 
nature of things must be temporary. ‘This 
drift from the farm to the city, which has been 
going on steadily for a good many years, will 
result before long in a relative decrease in 
farm production, and, consequently, relatively 
higher prices for farm products, and the young 
man who stays by the farm wil! have his re- 
ward. 

When business is good in the cities and in- 
dustrial centers and there is a shortage of la- 
bor, the unskilled man has no trouble in find- 
ing work. But business is not going to con- 
tinue as good as it is now. The time of re- 
adjustment will come before long. Hundreds 
ct thousands of men in the cities will be thrown 
out of work, and the men who will suffer first 
will be the unskilled men. Then some of these 
farm boys who have gone to town will see their 
mistake. They will wish they had stayed by 
the farm. 

Farm hands are getting $60 to $125 per 
month and board. They can save most of this 
if they want to. Now is the time for them to 
lay the foundation for their fortunes. 

The young man who stays on the farm, saves 
his money and invests in sound securities, such 
as Liberty bonds, farm mortgages and the like, 
will be ready to do business when the period of 
depression comes. He will be able to pick up 
bargains because he will have ready money. He 
will be ready to buy when other people want 
to sell. 

The greater the number of farm boys who 
go to the cities, the better the chances for those 
who remain on the farm. Stick by it. Work, 
save, and spend as much time as possible in 
systematic study. Get ready to do real busi- 
ness when the depression comes. 


easier conditions. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Sugar Supply 
The prospect of sugar retailing at 30 
cents has riveted the eyes of every 
one on the sugar situation. The great 


source of the difficulty is the shortage 


of beet sugar. sefore the war, the 
European countries, notably Germany, 
Austria and Russia, produced about 
8,000,000 tons of beet sugar annually, 


whereas now the European countries 
are producing about 2,000,000 tons of 
beet sugar annually. Before the war, 
Germany, Austria and Russia exported 
large quantities of beet sugar to west- 
ern Europe and especially to England. 
Today they are not producing enough 
for their home use. Millions of people 


have thus become dependent on cane 
sugar who heretofore have used beet 
sugar Of course this sitaution has 
been developing for several years. But 


during the war the allied nations, by 
buying and 
another, were 


sugar 


manipulation of 
able to bam- 
producers of 


strategi« 
one sort or 


boozle the cane 


Cuba, Hawaii and Java quite effect- 
ively and to hold sugar prices down to 
a relatively low level. We are now 


getting the reaction with a vengeance. 


About as much cane sugar is now be- 


ing produced as ever was produced— 
perhaps a little more The production 
in Cuba unquestionably has increased 
tremendously over the pre-war level. 
This year for the first time the cane 


sugar producers have been able to uti- 


lize an unusual sugar situation to prof- 
iteer as effectively as the steel trust 
did in late 1916 and early 1917. 


It is expected that sugar prices will 
rule unusually high until Germany, 
Austria and Russia again get to pro- 
ducing beet sugar as efficiently as they 
time be 


did before the war. For the 
ing, we in the United Srates are mak- 
ing matters worse by insisting on eat- 


five or ten pounds enore of sugar 
per capita annually than we did before 
the war. Our pre-war “booze fighters” 
have turned to candy and cream 
for their dissipation 


ing 


ice 


Foreign Exchange Versus 
Overproduction 


Some of our farm leaders have been 
pointing out recently that there is a 
world shortage of live Why, 
then are cattle and hogs selling below 
cost of production in the United 
States? “Foreign exchange,” say these 
leaders “The rate of exchange is so 
seriously against certain European 
countries that it is impossible for them 
to buy in the American market.” 

Personally, are inclined to look 
on fluctuating foreign exchange values 


stock 


we 


as a smoke screen under cover of 
which foreign nations, notably Great 
Britain, are enabled to manipulate 
American prices to their own profit. 


The weak foreign exchange has not de- 
American exports of those 
the European nations 


creased the 


products ~which 


really need In spite of weak foreign 
exchange, the United States exported 
$820,000,000 worth of goods in March 
of 1920, which is 30 per cent more than 
in any other March of history, and 
more than any other month at any 
time except June of 1919 Pork and 
beef exports have fallen off, but most 


increased 
times as 
per cap- 


American have 
Germany has eighty 
much unsecured paper money 


exports 
now 





ita as before the war; France twenty 
times as much, and England ten times 
as much. Naturally, the paper money 
of all these countries has gone below 
its face gold value and also the paper 
money of these countries has depreci 
ated in relation to United States cur- 
rency to almost exactly the same ex- 


tent as in relation to gold. It 
that the French should now 
worth of their money for $1 worth of 
American goods. In view of their great 
supply of paper money, they should 
really pay even mors They could at 
ford to buy of America all th 


is right 
pay $3 


se things 


really need, even tho the 
goes even further 


which they 
exchange rate 
against them. 

Weak foreign exchange accounts for 
only a small part of the weakness in 
live stock prices. The fundamental 
reason must be sought elsewhere. First 
either meat is not an absolute neces- 
sity or else the shortage in Europe has 
been greatly over-emphasized. Second, 
meat may possibly be a necessity and 
there may be a shortage in Europe, 
but the British meat buying commis- 
sion, codperating with American pack- 
may be holding American meat 
prices at their present low level. In 
any event, American farmers’ can 
reach only two conclusions as to the 
proper remedies: First, organize so 
powerfully as to bargain on even terms 
with the packers and foreign nations 
on price matters. Second, 
familiar with supply and demand situ- 
ations that in the future we shall not 
be in danger of temporary overproduc- 
tion we now have 


ers, 


become so 


such 


Labor’s Prosperity 


Never has labor received such wages 


as during the past two or three 
months 4 very thoro investigation of 
leading industries by the United 


States Department of Labor indicates 


the extraordinary increase in wages 
over last vear. For instance, in March 
of 1920 thirty-eight automobile estab 


lishments paid a little over 
in wages, as compared with 
a year ago. Forty-nine men’s clothing 
establishments paid a total of $1,300,- 
000 in wages this year as compared 
with $500,000 a year ago. One hundred 


1.000.000 
2,600,000 


» 
> 
g 
3 


and eleven iron and steel establish- 
ments paid $13,000,000 in wages this 


year, as compared with $10,000,000 a 
year ago. And fifty woolen establish- 
ments paid $1,200,000 this year, as 
compared with $400,000 a year ago. 
The question which naturally comes 
to the farmer is, “Why is it that when 
the labor pay-roll is larger than ever 
before that live stock prices should be 
2” In spite of the fact that 


so low? 
Hog Profits 


of 1920 


average of about $15 a hundred, or just 








Hogs in April sold for an 


about the same as in March, and about 
50 cents higher than during February. 
The unfortunate strike 
vented the hog market from advancing 


railroad pre- 


as it otherwise might have done, and 
it now looks as tho there would be no 
very great advance in the hog market 
until after the first week in June. The 
corn that went into these April pigs 
averaged $1.542 on the Chicago No. 2 
basis. As a ten-year average hogs have 


sold in the month of April for a price 


there is this year a smaller production 
of hogs and cattle than a year ago, the 
price is several dollars a hundred less. 
The cost of producing hogs and cattle 
increased, but the price has de- 
creased. The ability of city labor to 
buy meat has apparently increased. For 
reason, however, the live stock 
farmer has been picked out, as the 
“goat.” In spite of the fact that meat 
is selling closer to its pre-war level 
than any other leading commodity, in 

that it is selling de- 


spite of the fact 
cidedly below cost of production the 


has 


some 


effective influence of certain leaders 
of our national thought is thrown in 
the direction of discouraging meat con- 
sumption When consumers cry out 
against the excessively high meat 
prices, as they inevitably will a year 


or two from now when a genuine meat 
shortage comes on the country, they 
should bear in mind that they are to 
blame for permitting such men as At- 
torney General Palmer to conduct 
price raids against those products that 
are already too low in price. 


German Crop Situation 


Official figures are finally available 


as to the size of crops which Germany 
raised in 1919 as compared with the 
five-year pre-war average. The wheat 
crop in 1919 was almost exactly half 


that of the pre-war average. Rye, bar- 
ley and oats were all about 60 per cent 


of the pre-war average, whereas pota- 
toes were about 45 per cent. The 
worst cut of all was in sugar beets, 


with a crop last year of only 6,415,000 


tons, as compared with 15,715,000 tons 
before the war. Before the war, Ger- 
many produced about three times as 


much beet sugar as the United States, 
but last year she produced only about 
the same amount as the United States. 
Before the war Germany produced 
about one-eighth of the sugar of the 
world, and was one of the great sugar 


exporters. Today Germany is produc- 


ing barely enough sugar for her own 
use 
The official figures concerning the 


and Losses 


hogs in April of 1920. The actual price 
$15, or there was a loss of $4.58 
per hundred in April of 1920 

While we do not expect hogs to 
break into a profit area any time dur- 
ing the next three or four months, we 
nevertheless are inclined to the view 
that the worst of the situation is past. 
The export demand shows some signs 
Vast quantities of 
have recently been sold to 
This will not affect the hog 
narket any time in the near future, but 
ultimately will have a very real influ- 
ence After the fall pigs are out of the 
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per hundred equivalent to 12.7 bushels way some time along about the 10th of 
of such corn. The value of 12.7 bush June, the market should begin to give 
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German crops of 1919 are more cop. 
vincing as to the danger of the food 
situation in Germany than any st 
which might be told about staryati, 
in the various industrial centers 
this very moment the food situation j; 
Germany is unquestionably more er; 
ical than it has ever been. 








Japanese Financial Crisis 


During April, Japan experienced a 
financial crisis, the shares on the To. 
kio stock exchange dropping two hun. 
dred points. As a result of this tre. 
mendous drop, the stock exchange was 
temporarily closed and the ban} 
prompt measures to prevent suc 1ri- 
ous speculation in the future as ha 
been taking place in the past. The 
situation in Japan during the past year 
has been much worse than in the Uni. 
ted States, because of the fact 
Japan there has been no institution 
with the courage to handle things ; 
decisively as the federal reserve bank 
has handled things in the Uniteg 
States. 

For a few days in April the Japanes 
crisis caused a shrinkage in farm prod 
uct prices in the United States and 
Argentina. Within another fi lays 
however, it became apparent t 
Japanese crisis really wasn’t 
serious, and that the only people ser 
ously hurt were the Japanese specu- 
lators. 








Rise in Argentine Grain Prices 


Argentine grain prices have risen 
with great rapidity during the past 
month. Corn which sold around 9 


cents a bushel is now $1.17, and wheat 
which sold around $2.15 a bushel! is 
now $2.76. Oats alone are rather weak 
and are still around 56 cents a bushel. 
Both wheat and corn in Argentina are 
now selling more than twice as high 
as they did a year ago. A year ago the 
immediate need for food was so great 
that the English shipping was diverted 
for the most part to the United States 
During the past five or six months, 
however, sufficient shipping has been 
available so that it has been possible 
to buy grain in Argentina rather than 
in the United States, and the English 
who are past-masters at playing off 
one food-producing country against 
other, dropped out of the A: 
market almost altogether for a tim 
and went to Argentina. Of course, now 
that Argentine prices have risen s 
greatly, it is to be expected that Great 
Britain will again be forced t 
more of her attention to the United 
States. 





Advance in English Hog Prices— 
Early in April the English hog rket 
was decontrolled and prices | 
advanced to record levels. Hogs 
which had been selling at 
$19 per  hundredweight p! 
advanced to $27. Little pigs « 
which formerly sold for $2 or 
were bought by feeders at $20 
The British are anticipating 
dentedly high hog prices. Tl sitt 
tion should be reflected in America! 
hog prices in the rather near future. 


Packing Firm Sells Meat to Germany 


—A recent dispatch from German) 
states that one American packing frm 
00.000 


has just concluded a sale of $45.! 
worth of bacon, meat and lard to Gé! 
many, under a_ special amortizatio 
plan. The effect of this large ™ 
has not yet been felt in the Chicas? 
market. 


An Unusual Strike—An 
strike has broken out in north 
involving 350 doctors, 350 midwives, , 
veterinarians, 1,000 embalmers and § 
number of other people of a class st 
heretofore has been immune from 


strike disorders. 
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Getting acquainted with the shotes. Alfalfa hay is a splendid side dish to add to the sow’s ration. If you can’t drive a pig, carry him. 
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A study in concentration—ten pigs with but a single thought. The self-feeder is an essential adjunct of the modern hog farm, 
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Ohio Farm Bureau Opens 
Headquarters 


The Ohio 
has opened up temporary offices in the 


Farm Bureau Federation 


New Southern Hotel in Columbus, with 


M. D. Lincoln as secretary. The mem- 


bership totals 17,334 farmers at the 
present time on a $10 membership 
basis. The work of organizing other 
counties is progressing rapidly The 
plan of work in Ohio is as yet in the 
formative state. They have voted to 
employ one man to do organization 


work along lines of business organiza- 
tions. They expect to co-operate with 
Indiana and Kentucky in placing a 
man in the Cincinnati market to look 
after the interests of the live stock 
shippers. They decided to co-operate 
with the state department and the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates in the work- 
ing out of a system of marketing in- 


formation. Several legislative matters 
are before the committee for their con- 
sideration. They emphasize the fact 


that it is their desire to co-operate 
with all other farmers’ organizations 
in any kind of work that is for the in- 
terests of the farmers of the state. 





Seiling Direct to Packers 


Chester A. Storr, of Tazewell coun- 
ty, Illinois, writes 

“We noticed in reading the issue of 
April 16th, an article concerning a 
suggestion made by Dr. Dyson and 
some observations by you concerning 
a direct method of selling live stock 
to the packing industry. We would 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that the direct selling of live stock to 
the packers is a rather dangerous prac- 
tice to be recommended. Of course, 
in some ways, certain charges are 
eliminated, but on the other hand, 
everyone sold to the packers directly, 
we would like to know who would set 
the prices. 

“We are rather of the opinion that 
selling direct to the packers should be 
discouraged. The stronger the live 
stock markets, the steadier they are, 
as a rule ,and the easier it would be 
to sell live stock on them. As an il 
lustration of this, we would cite the 
nifference between selling live stock 
on markets like St. Joseph and Peoria 


and selling in Chicago. The little mar- 


kets respond entirely too much to ar- 
tificial interference while it is rather 
difficult to influence the Chicago mar- 
ket because of the large receipts and 
the large number of buyers.” 

We would like to ask the corre- 
spondent where the farmer has the 
most bargaining power? Is it in the 
present system of marketing where he 
has no indication of the price until he 
gets his stock on the market, or is it 
in a system where he sells for a cer- 
tain price before the stuff leaves 
home? We admit that the larger mar 
kets are probably a trifle harder to 
glut than the smaller ones, but there 
are very few shippers of live stock 
that have not hit such a condition 
even on the Chicago market. Might 


not a system of direct marketing tend 
to stabilize the markets? Such a 
scheme is more adaptable to hogs than 
cattle as the grades are more clearly 
defined. 

We do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that the Farm Bureau in its pres- 
ent recently organized state is ready 
to tackle any such job as this, but it is 
a line of work that they or the codp- 
erative shippers may well look into. 
It will take much study and will have 
to be the result of a gradual growth or 
development. This plan shows a pos- 








sibility of not only being more eco- 
nomical than the present system of 
marketing, but should also tend to sta- 
bilize the market. 

One of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the industry today is that of 
a more stable market. This applies 
not only from day to day but week to 
week and year to year. A marketing 
system which will put the producer in 
closer touch with the situation, which 
will give him greater bargaining 
power, and which will help him to use 
the statistical data that the Farm Bu- 
reau organizations are getting ready 
to furnish for his benefit we believe 
is a step in the — direction. 


Selling Wool on Its Merits 


A large portion of the county agents 
of Iowa and Illinois are now busy hav- 
ing meetings of the wool men of their 
counties to discuss the question of sell- 
ing their wool thru a consignment. In 
Illinois the consignment is being or- 
ganized and managed thru the Illinois 
Agricultural Association (Farm Bureau 
Federation) and in Iowa thru the Iowa 





represent the only important industry 
which had not suffered decreased pro- 
duction during the past year. He says 
there has been no shortage of food; 
no one has gone hungry on that ac 
count. But the farmer has produced 
under difficulties. Transportation fa- 
cilities are inadequate. Country ele- 
vators are filled with grain which can 
not be marketed. Hogs and cattle have 
been held in feed lots because cars 
could not be had for shipping them. 
Foreign trade conditions are bad. For- 
eign demand has a great influence on 
our prices, and it has been cut off. 
Therefore, no great increase of farm 
production is desirable now. People 
have enough to eat, and if the farmer 
produces more he will have to sell it at 
a loss. Mr. Howard did not advocate 
under-production, but he is against 
over-production. 

He spoke of the way the cities are 
growing at the expense of agriculture, 
and referred to the abandoned farms 
of New England. In addition to the 
depletion of farm workers, many farm- 
ers are discouraged because of prices 
of farm products. The farmer was not 





vice-president, 
dent. 
for he started out 


for himself in 


counties. 


oats. 
George M. 


bitious to get 
finish. 
girls, 





GEO. M. 


FOX 


horse ever since. 
Federation, but this year, 
tion of income 


been properly represented. 
prospect for doing this work. 


back twenty-five years by 
think that the farmers should lay 





The Farm Bureau Album 


The Iowa Federation has chosen a man who is long in stature and 
whose friends give him credit for being long in forethought, 
to take the place of Mr. 
The idea of his friends about his forethought is no doubt correct, 
1907 
up to that time and $10,000 from his father, and now he is the owner of 

550 acres of fine corn belt land in Dallas and Polk 
Last 
raised 12,000 bushels 
Not bad for 
Fox was born in Dallas county, 
lived there ever since, except for a few months when 
he was working in a bank in Oregon. 
the schools in Dallas Center and then went to Ames 
for three years, but, like many other men, he was am- 
at the real work and did not stay to 
He is the proud father of three boys 
and his desire in life is to make himself useful 
to his community as well as to make money. 
Fox was chosen as the first president of the Farm 
Bureau in Dallas county, 
Last year he was on the educational committee of the 
due to the ideas that he presented on the ques- 
tax adjustments, he was made chairman of that committee. 
The committee is doing some real work. 
pushing the work of the Farm Bureau, 
I thought that the Farm Bureau was the best 
If this movement fails, it will be on 
of the leaders trying to carry things too far, 
and support of the good level-headed farmers. 
the extreme methods that it has used. 
down on production, 
would put us in the same condition as labor 
thetic ear of the public, which has been its strongest asset.” 


as their 
Hunt, who has been made presi- 


with the backing of his savings 


he fed twelve cars of stock, 
of corn and 5,000 bushels of 
a man of only forty-three years! 
and has 


year 


He went thru 


and two 
“George” 


and he has been their wheel- 


When asked his reason for 
he said: “Farmers have never 


account 
on account of lack of interest 
Labor has set its cause 
I don’t 
for it probably 
Labor is losing the sympa- 








Association, a 
the federa- 
some com- 
wool was 


Fleece Wool Growers’ 
subsidiary organization to 
tion. There have been 

plaints about the the 
handled last year, but in fairness to 
the associat should be.«noted 
that when these are discussed in a 
meeting most of them disappear. In 
other words, they are due mostly to 
misunderstandings or to some change 
which is necessary and which the as- 
sociation is putting into practice this 
coming year. The essential fact .bout 
the consignment system is that the 
wool sells on its merits, direct to the 
ultimate consumer, with a very conser- 
vative marketing charge. 


was 


ions it 





Mr. Howard Talks 


President Howard, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, made an ad- 
dress before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Atlantic City, on 
April 28th. This Chamber of Com- 
merce is made up of representatives 
of various business interests thruout 
the country. 


Mr. Howard said he was proud to 





favored by getting prices on a cost-plus 
basis, as were other people. The fail- 
ure of the Food Administration to 
make good its promise of thirteen to 
one on hogs had a bad effect. As Mr. 
Howard put it: “The essence of a 
promise violated often remains long 
after the excuse for the violation is 
forgotten.” 

Mr. Howard emphasized the need for 
a permanent agricultural policy. It 
will not do to bring in cheap food prod- 
ucts to compete with our farm prod- 
ucts, grown on high-priced land, with 
high-priced labor. The farmer must 
have the same protection which he has 
ever been willing to give to the manu- 
facturer. The farmer has always in- 
sisted that the American laboring man 
be better fed and better paid than any 
other laborer in the world. He there- 
fore has a right to demand some con- 
sideration for himself. Industry must 
give careful thought to the future of 
agriculture. Definite policies must be 
adopted, in order that our food supply 
shall come from within our own boun- 
daries and be produced by an educated 
and thinking class of farmers. 









A Challenge Accepted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in your valuable pape: 
challenge from Wabash county 
nois, challenging any county in 
state to equal their membershi» 
ord for the Farm Bureau. I think 


here in little old Scott county we haye 


surpassed their record by a larg: 
ber of members. On March 26 
we made a drive for members f I 
Scott county Farm Bureau and the J] 
linois Agricultural Association 


three-year term at $15 per year. At 9 


o’clock that evening when the | 
cinct sent in the returns, we 
total of 548 members, and 
could have beaten that record had the 


roads been so we could have used our 
cars, but owing to the mud we were 
compelled to use two horses to a bug. 


gy to make the trip, therefo: I 
whole county was not covers We 
do not claim Scott to be the smallest 
county in the state by any means. In 
square miles there is not much dif- 
ference between Wabash and Scott, 
but in population Scott is quite a good 
deal smaller. From that standpoint 
we have an advantage of 112 I 
bers. Nevertheless we congratu late 
little Wabash county on their noble 
showing. 





A. F. MORRIS. 
Seott County, Mlinois. 





Telegrams Sent to Congress—The 
Capper-Hersman bill relating to col- 
lective bargaining has evidently been 
buried in a committee for the time be- 
ing. The Farm Bureau officers found 
out the fact and sent out word to the 
local Farm Bureaus. The result has 
been a barrage fire of telegrams to 
the congressmen that should prove in 
a conclusive way that the farmers are 
not in favor of letting this matter die 
a death of suffocation. It is reported 
that about 70,000 telegrams have been 
sent to different members of congress 
on this matter. This shows a hurry-up 
method of presenting the voice of the 
farmer. We hope that it will bring the 
bill from the cover of a committee and 
get it passed. 


Wabash County Completes Organize 








tion—Wabash county, the third 

est county in Illinois, has y 
completed their organization jl. 
Schrodt was chosen president E 
Courter vice-president, Grocer C. Lei 
pold secretary and Alfred K nard 
treasurer. The executive co! ttee 
is composed of John Deputy, C J. 
Wood, Halock Shearer, Christi Bo- 


secker and George Wright. 


Farm Bureaus Help Newspapers—A 


recent issue of the Newton, Iowa, Daily 
News presents a very good live stock 
issue. In this issue there was 2 Spe 
cial section devoted to the news of the 
Jasper County Farm Bureau. The 
breeders responded by putting in a lot 
of good local advertising. Th 7 
»0 


of co-operation is bound to help 
the Farm Bureau, the breeders and the 
local paper. 


Membership Drive in Marion County, 


Missouri—A week’s work by seve 
solicitors resulted in 631 members for 
the Marion County, Missouri, Farm 


Bureau. On account of bad ro% ads and 
rain, the drive was not complete, 4 
they expect to get 1,000 members bY 


the time the drive is completed. Only 
five per cent of the men visited T 
One 


fused to join the organization. 
year ago there were only 173 members 
thus showing a strong growth in it 
terest. 
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Pure Seed Law Works 


Illinois is no longer the dumping 
ground for all foul farm seeds that can 
not be sold in other states. The IMlli- 
nois Agricultural Association helped 
solve that problem last year when 
they succeeded in getting the pure 
seed law passed. 

Out of 3,000 samples of seed tested, 
350 were not up to the standard of 
the law and could not be used in the 
state. The most of these samples 
were clover seed and the chief reason 
they did not come up to standard was 
pecause they contained large amounts 
of buckhorn, dodder, curl dock and 
other noxious weed seed. 

Reputable seed companies have been 
glad to cooperate. Many shipments of 
seed to Illinois have been shipped on 
to other states after the sample sub- 
mitted did not come up to standard. 

We wonder what states are the 
dumping ground. There is room in 
several other states for better seed 
laws 





Farmers Object to Mail Service— 
Very often reports come in to show 
that the service that the farmers are 
receiving from the postoffice depart- 
ment is very unsatisfactory. In Polk 
county some of the rural routes out of 
Des Moines have only been making 
trips two or three times a week in- 
stead of six. Broken down Fords or 
old decrepit horses seem to be the best 
that the mail carriers can afford on 
the salary which they are receiving. 
This kind of equipment does not make 
for satisfactory service. This may be 
a field where the Farm Bureaus can 
bring some pressure to bear with a 
hope of remedying the situation. In 
many places it seems that the carriers 
are not doing as well as they might 
do even under present conditions. 

Farm Bureau Signs—Metallic signs 
of a neat permanent nature bearing 
the words “Farm Bureau Member’ 
have been purchased by many of the 
county Farm Bureaus of Iowa and dis- 
tributed to their members. The mem- 
bers are responding in fine shape and 
are putting these signs up in a promi- 
nent place where all who pass may 
know that the man is a member of 
the Bureau. Some counties are hav- 
ing the men’s name put on the sign. 
If every Farm Bureau member in Iowa 
would put up a sign of this kind on 


his gate post it would certainly be a 
big advertisement for the Farm Bu- 
reaus. 


The Nevada Farm State Federation 
—A new state from the west joined 
the ranks of the state Farm Bureau 
Federation when the Nevada farmers 
recently met and formed a state Fed- 
eration. It is expected that they will 
s8e0n come into the national associa- 
tion. They already have a member- 
ship of 7,000. 





Changes in Institute in Cedar County 
~The institute committee of Cedar 
county, Iowa, made some changes in 
the plan of their farmers’ institute and 
apparently they were good ones. No 
forenoon meetings were held, but in- 
Stead separate afternoon meetings for 
men and women. In the evenings, a 
general meeting of men, women and 
children were held, with three num- 
bers, one for each group. The ladies 





farmer money. 





Own 
Your 
Own 
Farm 


20 years 54% interest. 
make your application. 


1404 PIONEER BUILDING 





There is no further need for worry about 
buying a body for your truck. Until now 
this was a hard question. For everybody 
knows that the box-body which hauls 
potatoes or grain is not the right body 
for carrying hogs or poultry or calves. 


Now the great problem has been solved 
by the remarkably useful invention of 
the 8 in 1 truck body, which saves the 


Suppose you have the 8 in 1 body in the 
position shown here in the top picture. In 
one minute a small boy can change the 
body to one of the seven other positions. 


These pictures show how 8 in 1 can be 
used as a special grain-tight body; a flat 
rack above grain body with scoop board 
up; a flare body; a hog and poultry rack; 
a stock rack; a flat rack above grain body 


American Wagon Company, 1006 Lincoln Ave., Dixon, Iil. 





FAMOUS GILFILLAN FARM 


Southern Minnesota, Near lowa Line 


The Great Gilfillan Farm, 6,300 acres in Redwood 
County, Minnesota, famous for years throughout the + 
middle west, will be divided into 26 farms of 160 to 
320 acres each and sold on most liberal terms. 
farm is all under cultivation and has complete set of 
farm buildings and grove. 
subsoil; as good corn land as in Iowa or Illinois; most 
of farms within two miles of station and grain eleva- 
tors, graveled state road. Prices from $160 to $200 
per acre; terms about one-fourth by March Ist, 1921, balance 
Only 26 farms, 26 sets of buildings; 
Write for particulars at once. 


WILLIAM EGELAND 





These eight pictures are pictures 
of one truck with a patented 8 in1 
body, which saves the farmer 
money. If you do not know what 
near-by dealer can show you an 
8 in 1 body, write us. We will tell 
you who he is, and we will send 
you a free book that tells exactly 
how 8 in 1 works. 


all truck bodies 


8 in 1 truck body. 


tells exactly how 8 in 1 works. 





Own 
Your 
Own 
Farm 


Each 


Soil deep black loam, clay 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








ARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles®¢from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 





Lawler, la. 











THE JUDITH BASIN 


“THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE NORTHWEST” 


Grain, stock and diversified ranches. 
grain and stock country. 
healthful climate. Come where wealth and oppor- 
tunity abound. Write for booklet today 


W. 0. DOWNING & CO., = Lewistown, Montana 
For Sale Fam of 1674 acres, 14 miles from 


Great hay, 
Mild, delightful winter, 








Served lunch at a nominal cost, and a 
800d many remained for this lunch 
Mstead of going home for supper. Mov: 
ing pictures and stereopticon views 
Were used to very good advantage. 
County Exchange Lists Popular— 
ere are very few county Farm Bu- 
aus that do not issue an exchange 
list at the present time. These are 
Proving very valuable as a service to 
wa the buyer and seller of miscel- 

4S articles and live stock. The 
County of 


‘fice is becoming an impor- 
er of information as to where 
ina ny all descriptions may be 
om he yearly volume of business 

Some of the older counties runs into 


Bticles 


inland town with grade and high 
school. Land lays good. 65 acres of second bottom. 
4 acres of orchard, just enough timber for the farm 
use. New 10 room house with modern water system, 
two deep wells, barn 32x52, eoncrete silo 12x36 and 
other out buildings. 
$15,000. This farm will satisfy any one wanting a good, 
well improved farm price 25,000. Terms !f wanted, 
write or come and see. L. B. Clark, owner, Maywood, Me, 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 











undred-thousand-dollar figure. 


REALTY CO., (not inc.) Medford, Wis. 





Improvements would cost over | 








STRAUS 
CORN FARMS 






Corn Beit territories. That's why Straus 

re Corn Farms in Northeastern 

Indiana and Northwestern Ohio are un- 

questionably the greatest farm invest- 

ment opportunity on the market today. 
Advance Spring Catalog now ready. 
Write for st naa oy our farms, 

terms. 








prices and tt today. 
The Straus Brothers Company. 
Capital and Surplus $4,000, 000.00 








an rplus 
NEN, 85 Straus Building, Ligonier, Indiana. 
SN Established 1860" 












Farms—Farms 


Do you want to make money? The greatest oppor- 
tunity to be found anywhere in Medina county. We 
have the greatest list of farms ever offered. We 
look for a big advance in farm land this summer. 
You can make money in buying now. Send for cata- 
log, “Why Land in Medina County is Cheap.” The 
Big Farm Agency, THE ALLEN-HARTZELL.- 
DIBBLE CO., Wadsworth, Ohio. 


Bargains 





in Southern Minnesota improved 
farm lands. Best of soil, fine 
lay of land, low prices and very 
goed terms. Write us for new 


——_—_ 
up to date list. NEW RICHLAND LAND & 
LOAN 


Co., New Richland, Minnesota. 


8 in1 costs no more than anordinary body, 
We sell 8 in 1 to dealers and distributors. 
Some of them put 8 in 1 on their owa 
chassis. If you do not know what near- 
by dealer can show you an 8 in 1 body, 
write us. We will tell you who he is, 
and we will send you a free book that 




























































with scoop board down; a flared rack; 
and a basket rack. 
So necessary is the 8 in 1 American 
Convertible Motor Truck body that we 
profoundly believe all motor trucks would 


use it were it not for our valuable patents, 
which give us the exclusive privilege. 
These priceless patents are No. 788487, 
No. 917960, and No. 1066937. Thus 
can all see that the American Wagon 
Company alone is permitted to make the 

















LAC QUI PARLE COUNTY 
MINNESOTA 


I have several of my own farms for 

sale—located near Dawson, Minne- 

sota. (population 2,000). 
This city {sin the best agricultural section of the 
state, 160 mi. west of Minneapolis on the M & St. 
L. The live stock shipments last year were the 
largest in Minnesota, amounting to $800,000. Daw- 
son has six churches, and fine new High school. 
This co~ntry is asplendid small grain and corm 
country, fine for dairying. 

Here are some of the farms: 


320 Acres. Well improved grain and stock 
farm, 1# mi. from town. New barn (45x70) 


well equipped. New granary with concrete 
floor. 
240 Acres. All under plow, ful! set of im- 


Provements, all in good condition: 34 mf. 


from Dawson. New church and school. 

225 Acres. 165 acres under plow, balance 
pasture and timber. Good improvements, 5 
mi. from town. Fine dairy farm. Near school 


and church. 
8320 Acres. All under plow. Small set of 
buildings. Close to three towns. 


Save Money! Buy Direct From Owner! 
For further information, full description, and 
prices, write to owner. 


ALFRED M. JOHNSON 
Dawson, Minn. 











IOWA’S 
Best Investment 


Eleven improved Iowa farms, 2300 acres, all in 
one body. Can sell 160, 3200r more or all in one 
deal. ‘As good as the Best in lowa.” Located in 
Woodbury county and all within 25 miles of 
Sioux City. R. R. station on land. 


EASY TERMS 


One third cash on or before March 1, 1921. 
Balance 10 years at 54%. Your choice at $225.00 
per acre. Can make specially attractive price 
and terms on whole tract for short time only. 
Don’t pass this if you can use good Iowa land. 

Write 


H. L. CRAVEN & CO., 


211 F. L. & T. Bidg., Sioux City, lowa 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 8. E. Missouri farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest yields, ¢40 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 


Sl 000 MONTHLY milk check from a 
ep . $10,000 farm. We have it for sale. 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield, N, Y. 


























WALLACES’ 


FARMER 
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Hold-Fast 


The Guaranteed 


Halter 


Made of Chrome Leather 
Boubled and Stitched 


The wearing qualities of which cannot be 
equalled. 

Guaranteed against breakage—A new 
halter given and no questions asked if it breaks 
within one year. 

Look for the “‘“Green Tag of Guaranty.” 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


E. T. RUGG & CO., Newark, Ohio 
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DE this price 
10 ae "trom date of 


~ 
cured Cow Hide, per Ib. 


No. 2 


(Green Hides 3c per ib. less 
No. 4 Horse Hide, | 


Glue hides, small io . calf skins, 
sheep pelts bought at highest market value 
Your check will be matied within 24 hours 
after I get your shipme.t. The publisher 
of this paper or your neighbor who sbips to 
me is my reference. 

Ship to tne hide, wool and fur house of | 


YMBAUG 


Ay FIFTH STREET 
S MOINES: IA. 











220 Acres, $8,500, With 
2 Horses, 40 Cattle, Tools 


Equipment worth @5,000; !mproved road, mile R. R. 
station; machine worked fields, 50-cow brook- 
watered pasture, 1,000 cords wood, 100,000 ft. timber, 
lots of fruit; 12-room house, running water, 80-ft. base- 
ment barn, running water, other bulldings: imme- 
diate sale includes live stock, wagons, machinery, 
Details 


tools. only $8,500; easy terms page 22 
Btrout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States; copy free 
STROUT AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bidg., ¢ hicago. 





MANITOBA—Home of Wheat 


Ne. | HARD 
High,Grade—High Priced—Raised on Cheap Land. 
tead our guarantee. We see you through 


The Investors’ Realty Company, Ltd., 
717 Plymouth Buliding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale or Trade 


Four solid sections hardwood cutover land in 
Dickinson County, Michigan. No sand or swamp 
Raliway switch on land. Fine spring water. Fine 
grazing or colonization proposition. Price $25.00 per 
acre. Prefer merchandise or lowa land. Terms. 


T. W. Carpenter, 407 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, ia. 
Hardwood Cut-over Land *!!' /osm. clay sub- 


soll; neither sandy 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—tin the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Cut-over hardwood lands at bargain prices 
acres with brook, wire fenced, nearly level; will 
make choice stock farm; at raflroad, with roads. 
Also two 160-acre tracts. All easy to clear. Price 
$25.00 per acre: easy terms 
GEO. McKERROW, Owner, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of wpgvewes farme for 
sale on easy terms. ite for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 














Pewaukee, Wis 











10! a AMS for eale or trade. We offer ten 
I} improved farms the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. Wil take ades on some of 
obey Farms are well improved ar ose to town 
Good black so d the lay of and is perfect 
We have far ms good en ugt forany or Buy direct 
and save u F.P.8 eton & Sons, Lawler, Ia 
520 Acre — for Sale 
on good bard road, close to a large town 
buildings; can be vided 1 2 farme, bull herr o 
two pmo. Apply at Phillip State Bank "Rewer . 
Park, Chi o or owner J. SCHEIDT, 


Richton, Xe ook County s Iilimots. 


For Sale: =: 


> a 2 
Chas 


FOR : SALE © 


PAYNESY un. L K “L AND "CO. 
Minnesota. 





we act re exe stock 

worl ylue grass 

creat ar’ miles fr 
rat is alt 


jairy farm, 





Impr ween farms 
Meeker and } 











write call 
Paynesville 












Qot THERN Minnesota Corn Lands. We 
are 24 miles from the lowa iine. W » for 
deta de { f i 


farms. 5 e sold on terms 
lowa 


FOR SALE; 5 A cultivates, 


, good rose lings at water $12 





and pay for 
WINDOM, MINNESOTA 





pas re, a } 
per acre, Lerms @asy Ww M. W Kansas 
Te sota corn a e farme 
ec rea UWA A 4 me an ae f J u 
f before cat x WHITE & PERSON tedwood 
Fa s, Mint 


W RITE for large list Wisconsin im- 
proved farms and wild lands. My 
prices will Interest you K ARD, T e Lake, Wis 
‘EN ANT W apni neet for 320 acres of 
rth central 

atock ah are basis Address P.O, Box 1, Morris, 


good land 
Farm to be run or ve 


Please mention this when writing. 


paper 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 








Speeding Up 
With the season from one to two 
weeks late and labor scarcer than it 
has been since many of us can remem- 
ber, the question of how can we speed 
up will be a question that all of us 


must face. The usual method of 
speeding up is to put on more la- 
borers. It is a question whether we 


can afford to do this or not under 
present conditions, ,even if we can get 
the men. In many territories there is 
no surplus of horses, so that this 
method of hurrying can not be advo- 
cated in any large way. The only 
thing that is left for us to do in most 
cases is to make ourselves, our horses 
and our machinery as efficient as pos- 
sible. It is surprising how much it is 
possible to help in speeding up by 
planning ahead. There are two men 
whom I know that show concrete ex- 
amples. They farm about the same 
amount of land. One man is usually 
behind and the other one is usually 
ahead. The one that is behind’ does 
not raise as good crops as the other 
but has one more man as a usual 
thing. The only difference that I can 
see in them is that one of them is a 
better manager of time, men and horse 
flesh than the other. 


Soy awd in Corn 


The demand for soy beans this year 
is coming strong. The big demand is 
for their use in planting with corn 
either for silage purposes or for hog 
ging down. A dairyman was telling 
me his experience the other day. He 
planted enough soy beans with corn to 
fill his two silos. He was strongly 
of the opinion that they were a profit- 
able crop. That seems to be the con- 
clusion of a large number of the men. 
Soy beans not only furnish a large 
amount of good feed but they also 
tend to help build up the soil the same 
as any other legume. It is advisable 
to inoculate the seed when they are 
planted. 


Spraying the Orchard 

Apples at 5 cents apiece do not 
taste nearly as good as some which 
aman gave me the other day direct 
from his cave where he had them 
stored all winter. Upon asking him 
how it was that he had good apples 
like those at this time of the year he 
replied that he had purchased a spray- 
ing outfit last year and those apples: 
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were the result. That led me to ask 
him some further questions. The re- 
sults that he obtained were not un- 
usual but still they were striking. He 
had sold enough apples last fall to 
cover the cost of his spraying outfit 
and the spray materials and had 
enough left to furnish his family all 
the apples that they cared for all thru 
the winter and spring. That was cer- 
tainly a different record from what he 
had been doing the former years, for 
the only return that he had received in 
former years was some apples that 
were good for cider and none that 
would keep thru the winter unless 
they spent a large amount of time 
continually sorting them. 


Pasture for Hogs 

The experiments that have been con- 
ducted by the experiment stations all 
over the corn belt prove that good pas- 
tures are a paying proposition for 
hog raising. The results at Ames 
show that alfalfa is probably the best 
with rape running a very close second. 
Then besides these two there are sev- 
eral others that pay good dividends. 
Clover is very good, especially in the 
early part of the year. Oats with some 
rape sown with them makes a very 
good proposition. A great many men 
get very good results from blue grass. 
The dry lot method of hog production 
runs on a very close margin of profit 
one year with another, with the results 
often showing in red instead of a 
credit. 


Testing the Corn Planter 


The planter is often the cause for 
an irregular stand of corn. Of course 
a planter can not plant even if the 
corn is not graded. Most men do the 
grading by removing the tips and butts 
and then if there is a big variation in 
the size of the kernels, they shell them 
in different batches. Other men are 
equipped with a corn grader and this 
is usually a good investment. In test- 
ing out the planter it is only neces- 
sary to test one side so as to find out 
which size plate will give you the re- 
quired number of kernels. Some men 
who are rather inclined to take long 
chances and often miss do not test 
their corn but plant it thick, hoping 
for the right number of good and poor 
kernels in a hill, but usually getting 
the result of a too heavy stand if the 
corn is better than they guessed, or 
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too little if worse. In either case it 
is spotted. We can never get away 
from the idea that good seed makes 
for a good stand. 


Docking and Castrating Lambs 


Long-tailed lambs are money losers, 
Castration after the lambs have 
reached considerable age causes larger 
shrink than if it is done earlier. At 
about the age of three months the 
ram lambs begin to know that they 
males and often become restless and 
do not put on the flesh that ey 
would otherwise. Castration involves 
little risk when performed with ordi- 
nary care and cleanliness. The opera- 
tion consists of cutting off the lower 
end of the scrotum and drawing out 
the testicles and the adhering cords, 
This operation can be nicely 
when the lambs are from one to two 
weeks of age. Failure to dock causes 
a marked loss in the selling value of 
the sheep. The tails are unnecessary 
appendages on the sheep and they 
lect a lot of dirt and rubbish. There 
are several ways of docking, probably 
the hot pinchers are the best, but a 
very good job can be done with a 
sharp knife if the lambs are youn 
This operation should take place wher 
the ewes are from one to two 
old and on rams should be a few days 
after castration. On range flocks 1 
operations are usually done at th 
same time to save labor. Less than 


are 


ne 








one per cent of the lambs should be 
lost by both of these operations if rea- 
sonable care is taken. Docking and 


castrating are often neglected on the 
farms, but such neglect :is -idom 
heard of on the range where tending 
the sheep is a principal business in- 
stead of a side line. 


Number of Stalks Per Hill 


There is more or less difference of 
opinion on this point. Land rich in 
fertility should naturally have more 
stalks per hill than thin land. The 
season also has a marked influence, 
but that is something that one can not 
very well judge ahead of time. A se 
ries of experiments was run in lowa 
some years ago in twelve different 
parts of the state which indicate that 
the old adage of three kernels to a hill 
is not far wrong, when the average 
corn land of the state is considered. 
The tests showed that increasing the 
number of stalks in a hill increased 
the yield in a very marked fashion, up 








to and including those with three 
stalks. At the same time the number 
of suckers were very materially re 
duced. From three up to five stall 
the yield increased slightly, but 
number of nubbins increased rapidly 
as well as the per cent of barren 
stalks. 


Protecting Seed Corn From 
Insects 
An Iowa correspondent write 
“Please suggest a formula f 


ing seed corn to guard against Wi! 
worms and other insects.” 

A number of methods have been sug 
gested, but we do not have mu n- 
fidence in any of them. Several years 


readers claimet 
results by 


ago one of our 
secured excellent 





his corn for two minutes in a 

made by mixing two tablespoontuls ¢ 
coal tar dip with one gallon of water 
Last year one of our Illinoi aders 
wrote that he had secured g: results 
by mixing one pint of oil of lk vith 
one gallon of wood alcohol, en 
every time the planter box is filled, 
sprinkling on some of this mixt It 
has been proved experiment a 
the oil of lemon helps to ke wa 
root lice, but we doubt very n 

will have any effect on wire ‘ 

The United States Public Healt! 
Service, 228 First Street N. W Wash 
ington, D. C., has issued a little pal 
phlet on “Keeping Fit.” It can be 

rs who 


had free by any of our reade 
will write to the address given 
ask for it, It is worth sending for 
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re Steer Profits and Losses 

At The month of April was a tragedy } about $216.17. The selling price was 

he jn the cattle market. Corn-fed steers | $13.10 a hundred, or $170.30. The loss 

ire declined to an average of $13.10 per | for April was about $45.87 per head, 

nd pundred for the month, which is lower | as compared with a loss of $30 for 

ey than at any time since early in the | February and $20 for March. Some 

ves year of 1918. The railroad strike was | feeders who marketed their steers in | Th h YX ¢ 0 Wi ¥ 
di- largely responsible for the tremendous- | April didn’t lose as much as $45 per res er ou an perate ith our 
ra- ly low prices, but the governmental | head, but some of them claim to have 

ver authorities also still seem to be exert- | lost as much as $100. It has been prac- Help and Your Own Power 
out ing their influence on the side of lower | tically impossible for any cattle feeder, 

is. meat prices. The present severe cattle | no matter what his methods, to make HEN youw are ready and the grain is right 
me losses have not been equaled at any | money during the past winter. you can get your threshing done if you have 
wo time in history with the exception of For several months past we have ex- a Huber Jr. Thresher. Your tractor sup- 
ses December of 1917,-when the Food Ad- | pressed our belief and hope that the plies the power Your own help does the work 
of ministration was temporarily under | cattle market might pick up some dur- = ae 4 3 
ary the influence of a theory which in- | ing May, provided only that receipts aoe no waiting on the convenience of a custom 
ol- yolved the destruction of the cattle- | wére not too heavy. We fear that the esher. 

7) feeding industry. The Food Adminis- | railroad strike has changed things THE 

ibly tration, however, saw the error of its | somewhat by holding back in the coun- 


lls. 





ways and within a few months changed 
its attitude. 

During the six months extending 
from October, 1919, to April, 1920, Chi- 


try cattle which otherwise would have 
gone to market earlier. The market 
may improve slightly during May, but 
there is no prospect whatever of the 
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cago corn averaged $1.495 per bushel. | market improving enough to permit of a z 
iys As the average of ten years it has re- | the average steer showing a profit. It You stop losses from shelling out in a dry season, 
the quired the value of 76.7 bushels of such | is very poor policy for the city con- and from sprouting ina wet one. Your work will 
the corn to convert the feeder weighing | sumers to permit the present cattle sit- not be upset because you must go yourself or send 
than 1,000 pounds in October to a 1,300- | uation to continue, for the inevitable some of your men to help your neighbors thresh 
1 be 7 = paren hy Ae eect tah bso ned rye . yosinga scarc- regardless of your own convenience. Your wife will 
rea- is pas ctober 1,000-pound steers | ity of well-finishe ee at extraor- ot have the burden of feeding a big threshing party. 
and cost $101.50. The total cost of a 1,300- | dinarily high prices will ultimately be ™ e the b 8 & ow 
. the pound steer finished in April was | paid. Three or four men—or even two—can thresh with the Huber Jr. 
ide They can thresh a load at a time and shut down while they go 
po 1907 1903 1909 1Q10 194i! 1412 1913 191% 1915 Vie 1917 1918 1919 1920 for another. The saving in threshing bills will pay for the 
— Huber Jr. in a few seasons. Any 12-25 tractor will supply 
= b30F Yayn per Steer sufficient power for the purpose. The Huber Light Four Trac- 
tor is especially adapted to run it economically. 

Zols - : SSN, The Huber Jr. is areal thresher. It does as good 
| 1 p Gefen’ work as any custom size machine. It has all the 
ce of S UTanty Bi important features of the large Huber Threshers 
oh in ee # = ‘ BY > ~ &§ recognized as standard for half a century. 
more | a & ai, Hi Write for the ‘‘Farmer’s Insurance Policy’’ which 

The : E describes the Huber Junior Thresher in detail. 
ne : UBER: The Huber Manufacturing Company 
re A lo*Loss per Seer a rnnesweR § 701 Center Street, MARION, OHIO 
‘tome ‘ Desirable tractor territory still open for live dealers. 
ferent ss e = 4 posildy Canadian Branch: Brandon, Man. 
> that —_— 

a hill se ecormacanceaa eae ns bata Becomes a 
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Butter Profits 


and Losses 


‘Let Cherokee Drive Your 


Fordson Tractor and save 























- ae we” ay hiring that extra man. 
The dairy situation at the present | in other words: there was a loss of >> | SS nA 
ime ie muc . nate at cents ¢ a — ; ‘Cw 
time is much more nearly normal than | @bout 4 om ; pees ” os pec "“CHEROKEE” The Cherokee Guide makes one man worth two. 
the cattle or how situation. There have The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- A ; 
gs . ere cago milk gives an April price of $3.40 The Fordson Guide The Cherokee Hitch lets your binder turn 
be lags. 3 : m : be . ty 4 Pee oO. ’ CHEROKEE GUIDE CO CHEROKEE. IOWA 
om en - on butter during the past as compared with an actual price of square corners. 
winter, but they have not been so very | $2.75. The loss of 65 cents a hundred, 
severe. With No. 2 corn at $1.72, oats | following the loss of 70 cents a hun- PROTECT YOURSELF NOW against labor shortage in harvest 
trea at $1, « ttonseed meal at $77, oil meal | dred in March, puts the Chicago milk time by buying the 
wire oe “, and bran at $53, at central mar- | producers in a bad way. The immedi- 
ets; with hay at $24 a ton on the | ate cause of these severe losses is the 
en sug ve with labor at 35 cents an |} falling off in foreign trade for con- Cherokee Guide $37.50 
1 con- oe e i of butter at Chicago, as | densed milk. Present indications are Cherokee Hitch 12.00 F.o.B. Cherekes, tows 
ears _esured by the ten-year ratio, was | that the May price, in order to cover 
at he - Cents for the month of April, 1920. | cost of production, should be around 
yaking he actual price was about 64 cents, or 2.75 a hundred. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Eggs for hatching, 
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5 , s won firs 
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M ut Mars Also eggs 
for I rns, Ferr 
tr I Mr N. I 
Mc\ t \ 
ARRI Rock eggs fr irge, extra fir Ww 
B for! ‘a zs 
prod « 0: @ 0; $2.00-15, Satisfaction 
ri I ‘ 
M R 7 1 . va 
[praying Mammoth White Rocks, | 
e | ‘ y-olg yea , sma 
w! not ck Eggs 82. 85 l 
F an) ‘ $4.0) JAMES 
JE» 5, New nN 
MyHoMmM A RADLEY 4 i 
co rs ales ‘ 
1 2 8s $4.00 ‘ 
Mr H k 4 
ph I g Wt Ih 8 a és per 100 
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at hows: cockerels score ry, Murle 
M! ew Prov < wa 
Barred R f 8 k dire 
Bis 5, 22.00: 50, @5 al dark mating 
15. 84.0) satisfa on Frank Santee, 
Vhat Chee lowa 
TEXHOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
e10m) Gra ( Ames wa 
YGG I red Barr I 1 h Rocks, Brad 
E y-Th 8 heavy layers: €3.50 per 50; @6.50 
per 100 Mr \ M Churda wa 
ARRED h Rock eggs, select from range, 
B arg 8 stock Lue €8.00 for 10 
John Fra lowa 
JXH I N Barred P. | ks. 8 < and eggs 
at Ba 1 seasO W e for ces I H 
Les Ma wa 
TFXHOMPSON strain Barred Rock eggs, bred for 
aying $2.00 per 812.00 per . Forest Vail, 
Hamlet, Ind! 4 
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YGGS from B 1 Plyn tocks; best laying 
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Dana, lowa 
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ARRED Rock eggs, from heavy 
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eces X LOO 87K Charies French, Nashua, 
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Fairs. Eggs ¢1.50, 15; 88.00, 100 postpaid. Catalog 
free. Virgil Vaught, Judson, Ind 
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Postage Paid—Only $ 44 


Guaranteed for Six Months 
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Order direct from this Ad or send 
for Free Circular showing our fu iN 
line of W« Shoes incolors. Dor 
miss this wo »nderful bargain. 
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"eg and save at least $2. 00. 
e any pair of shoes that does 

sf y service for six 
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e, postage 
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MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
“The Third Big para House”’ 
9185S. Main Street 








RHODE ISLAND KEDS. 
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years ge dark rec 
extra good ar flock Eggs 8 ected, 15 for 
$1.75; 30, $3.5 50, $85.00; 00, 89.00 Order from 
tte advertionmel 
4. KH. MEATH, Newell, » towa 










YI E ¢ thod 
s a ayers. 
ggs—Ra $ ): 98.50 
f 4 and 2 ales wit 
ry 87.00 7 Mrs 

















Pen and . rl 
iti : 15, 06.00 per 10( » Rowe, Wood 
ward, lowa 
. c. DARK REDS Breeding and culling 
thirteen _years for color, 
avin and » Farm range 8 88.00 per 10( 
prepaid. ‘Ss. J. STEDDOM,. Granger, Ha. 
rt SALE—Purebred Rose Comb Rhode Islar 1d 
Red eggs for hatching, from heavy boned, dark 
red, farm range flock 15 for $2.00; 100 for $8.00. 
Mrs. E Hadley, 1216 Elm 8t., Grinnell, lowa. 
D Rose Comb Red eggs, at $1.50; 80, 
cel post insured 100 securely basket 
A express f. 0. b. Colfax, lowa. H. G 
Stou fax, lowa 
Q! ANDARD Bred Rose Comb Red eggs 10c, chicks 
25 eges 67 per 100 Hens $1.50, 


m guaranteed Rose Cottage, 
led eggs f r sale We have type, 
lark and the largest laying strain 

Write for fol € L. A. Cross, 
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ark red range flock $7. er I 
15 eggs $1.5 Mrs. Chas. Rutherfor Marathon 
y ¢ eges for hatching Large boned, dark 
>. w 1 stock $1.50 for 15; 64 
50; 8 Mrs. E. Melloy, Bernar lowa 
» OSE and Single Comb Rhode Isla Red eggs for 
% ha 1, 2.00 per 15, $10.00 per Mrs. W.H 
Freeman, Lake Wils Mint 
» C. R. I. RED eggs for hatchi 
i‘... es t t Mrs 2 
ter 
| ARGE, ark go scoring R. C. Reda, best 
4 aving 2 gua Highland Farm, 
Hedrick va 
NGLI ‘ e big ype a 
ayers #1 $s m ‘ 
wa 
tart cherry Rose ¢ b Rhc siand Red eggs, 
$2.00 dozen, stpaid George Wicks, Elmore, 
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<I NGLE (¢ Rhode Island Reds Write for egg 
KK etre ars * H. Thte enon K wa 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
digg Cor ; le istena Whites. heavy winter 
’ ayers. Eggs $4 and 63 per 87 peril 
range k Write for mating lis A. F 
8 Ww »No.4 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ran ————oo 
kK f 4 £ Barre al White Rocka, 
4 Buff ¢ 8, Single Comt rn 
Sing ( White Leghor 
Leg 8 ack Lar ans 
( Wy 8 
s e Con P, 
Y ks, White er ducks, 
e Runner ducks, 7 ouse geese, 
e Holland turkey eges Free book 
XN r 
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ners ar t layers, @2 per 15, per 
B r CK EGGs 
> Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed l'wenty-elghth year Circular free 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind here 
Tx LOUSE goose and Bronze turkey eggs 60c 
each from large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, 
lowa 
TURKEYS. 
\ YHITE Holland turkey tom, also eggs at 40 cents 
each. P. A. Pink, Newton, lowa 
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NELECTED eggs fr pur se ( ) 
SS Brow eghorns, $7. x Cc. F. Walters, 
She I kK . 
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DUCKS 
\ gg tty Pekin and Rouen duck eggs, $2.50, 
A 3; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa 














N AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, 10 for $1.75 
a Arthur Healy 


, North English, lowa. 














The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to eae their ¢ 
perience to this department. Questions rela: 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


First Feed for Poults 


The first feed for poults shou! 
clean—so should all the rest 
could but keep filth from the 






















































































we would have much less trou! in 
growing them. One reason tl! is 
such loss among turkeys is that V 
are allowed to eat and drink wh: , 
chickens run, and they can't k ep 


their feed clean. 
On the big Vose turkey farn bar- 
rels of crackers are fed each ng 


the first feed consists of a few ick- 
ers soaked in milk; they are f this 
until they are large enough t n 


range and eat cracked corn or 
Some mix a little sand with t t 
food daily. | 


Poults should not be up lon; h- | 
out their breakfast. When’ th: i 
too hungry they overeat, ar ’ 
feeding is fatal to poults. Fee i 
a littie and often, every two |! ‘ 
first and then every three hc ' 
give very little at a time. i 

Turkey growers say: “It i rood t 
sign to see poults catching é 
When they are hungry enoug Zo C 
after live meat, they are in § ( i 
dition.” V 

More important than food ever ) 0 
keep the poults free from lic: ok 
at the base of the quills for tl sts, c 
and dust the hen before a: ifter is 
hatching that she may keep « tl! 

Poults can not stand strong lling re 
lice powders; use mercurial ointment } 
on the hen after hatching, fir xing 0! 


it with an equal part of white V 
or use the sodium fluoride. ic 


ening Duck ‘tees t 


An Iowa subscriber writes: i 
“I wish to take issue against the Ww 
article in your issue of April 2nd, en 
titled “Keeping Duck Eggs.” ave ch 
been in the duck business over four an 
years and I find that their eggs « be Wl! 


weeks 
A Bar 


kept as long as two 
daily in the spring. 

hen can cover thirteen Whit 

duck eggs and these are the largest of 
kinds.” 





We don’t believe Iowa S&S riber | 
would recommend keepnig duck eggs bri 
two weeks if it could be avoid aft 

As to the number of eggs, h an. 














might cover thirteen, and It 
wreck thirteen. When hatching pal 
comes the hen with such a number of See 
ducklings is nearly sure to } some \ 
of them. Some hens are ver) vous chi 
about hatching ducks anyw How- ag 
ever, Iowa Subscriber’s exp nce is ~ 
interesting, and we are glad to! tha 
ceive it. chi 
— are 
ins esi Feathers 
An Iowa reader writes: 
“My chickens are losing their feath 
ers on the front of their n¢ and 
breasts. What is the cause of this, and 
have you a remedy for it? Some 
them seem a little stupid at ; 
Chickens at times have a_ body 
mange or scabies, caused ! 4 mit 
The regions commonly atta 1 are 
the neck, breast, wings and 
der the wings. This is ] the 
Wis 





trouble with our correspond 
The best treatment 
made of one part of oil of ca 
five parts of vaseline. This « 
way ointment is also used f 
Keep the house and runs 
condition and the fowls fr« 


is 







and mites. Wag, 
————_$_—_—__-—— Onto 

° a and 

Dandelions for Chicks = as, 
Chicks will thrive much better pac a 
a daily allowance of green food — Pe 
delions, leaves and roots are good ™ only 





dandelioa 


them. A tea made of the 
ash is 3 


roots and used to mix the 0 
good tonic, and the dandelion greens 
chopped fine are useful. 
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tter with 
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Children and Chickens 


Ve note that the state fair pro- 
gram for 1920 includes what is prac- 
tic ily a junior fair. Poultry is listed 
is a Class where the juniors can enter 
eir feathered pets and servants, and 
thus get the enthusiasm which comes 

1 being part of a big movement. 

> predict that there will be more 

pleasure to the parents in the 
I ribbons their children win at the 
poultry show than comes from those 
Ww by themselves. 

We hope the poultry department of 
the junior fair will be one of the 
strongest departments on the grounds. 
Children don’t as a rule take natur- 
ally to chickens unless they are given 
an interest in them. They are sent 
to feed the chickens, to water the 
chickens, to chase the chickens out of 
the garden, to clean the chicken house, 
and they look on chickens as a nui- 
sance It is with them as Professor 
Fisher, of Yale, says of the laboring 
man: “A laboring man sees his work 
sweep by him, a peg in a shoe, a bolt 
in an automobile, and since he is not 
able to visualize his part in the prod- 
uct, his work ceases to be interesting 
and becomes drudgery. He wants to 
shorten his hours; and the employer, 
whose work is interesting, whose work 
is his life, can not understand why 
the employe is trying to shirk, where- 
as he himself is willing to work twelve 
or sixteen hours a day. The reason 
is that in one case the instinct of 
workmanship is satisfied, and in the 
other case it is not.” 

When the chickens belong to the 
child, he takes an interest in them. 
How well they do, depends upon him; 
their growth from day to day is his 
reward: his is the pride of accom- 
plishment when he wins the insignia 
of owning the best. His instinct of 
workmanship is satisfied when his ef- 
forts terminate in a finished product— 
from chick to show room. 

Parents will make their best poul- 
try venture when they help the chil- 
dren to take their part in the junior 
work. 

Poultry fanciers will find that the 
children are their coming customers, 
and it is good advertising to help them 
when possible. 


Too Much Grit 


“A Reader” writes: 

“I have a hatch of chicks about five 
days old. They are in an indoor 
brooder. I put chick feed before them 
after the third day. I have not lost 
any yet, but every once in a while 
I hear a chick cry out as if in great 
pain. After they void droppings they 
seem relieved. Is this trouble worms?” 

We think the trouble is that the 
chicks have had a chick food with 
a good sprinkling of grit. The grit is 


x 





whiter and more apt to catch the eye 
than the grains. Just at first the 
chicks have no discrimination, they 


are as likely to fill their crops with 
grit the first feed as with grain. We 
Prefer to give a meal of stale bread 
squeezed dry out of milk for the first 
feed, and not to give grit till the sec- 
ond day. We have seen chicks void 
almost pure grit when grit was given 


at the first feed. The sharp grit lac- 
erates the tender body and causes this 
cry of distress. 


We would not buy a chick food that 
has the grit mixed in. The grit weighs 
80 heavy that the food costs too much, 
and the chicks get too much grit when 
Such food is given as a first food. 





Poultry Mites 

C. F. G. writes: 

‘If you get any inquiries asking how 
to get rid of mites in the hen coops or 
ben houses, tell the inquirer to take a 
Wagon-box rod and wrap an old rag 
Snto this, tying same to rod with wire, 
and saturate with kerosene. Then use 
& @ paint brush (with fire). This will 
fet them sure, and beats any dope 
afloat.” 
omitting with fire should be done 
th, by an expert. We would advise 
doe the roosts and nest boxes out- 

ors for the operation. 

























PIPELESS 


One Large Warm Air Register over 
the Furnace and one ormore smaller 
runs can be taken off, if necessary. 


Warm Bath Room 


It is always desirable to have a 
warm air run to a bath room. 


Avoid Cold Air Draft 


The cold air is taken back through 
a separate register, avoiding the 
cold draft on the floor. 


The CENTRAL HEATING PIPELESS 
FURNACE has all advantages of the 
REGULAR PIPELESS FURNACE but 
avoids the SERIOUS INCONVEN.- 
IENCES of the Pipeless Furnace. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


No experience necessary. 


We also furnish the BOVEE FURNACES with 
REGULAR PIPELESS FITTINGS with duplex reg- 
ister or fitted for REGULAR PIPING to each 


room, 
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We manufacture these furnaces in sizes suitable to 
heat any building, from a small cottage to a church, 
with fire pots 20-in. to 36 inches in diameter. 


Write for catalog. It is very important 
that you buy your furnace early. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 W. Sth St., Waterloo, lowa 











How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally I 
learned of Walker’s Walko Remedy for 
this disease, so sent for two 63c packages 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 26, 
Waterloo, Iowa. I raised over 500 chicks 
and never lost a single one from White 
Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor—they develop quicker 
and feather earlier. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail. 

Mra. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind. 


Don’t Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to a that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send 68c 
for box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 26, Waterloo, lowa 









) “cholera and all bowel ail- 
Ments in poultry, old and 
young, Save the chicks; 


Dr. Stattler’s 


ts guaranteed. Money back 
if it fails in a single case. 
Order Today. Sendno 
ts ne . Pay pa $1.04 

f siz “postag 
COD. — — ae 
DR. W. P. STATTLER, ove 


127 EXLocust sf. NARK. JLLINOIS 
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Saves Baby Chicks | 











BABY CHICKS) 


LD CHICKS 


'HOMESTEAD FARMS 


A co-operative work in Pure 
Breed, Practical Poultry. 
Chicks and Eggs delivered 
at your door prepaid. 


Standard heavy and 
laying breeds. 


You will be interested in the 
extra quality White Leghorns, 
inspeeted and certified 
as heavy roducers by 
Extension pecialist of 













Put Avicol in the drinking water. J 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. S. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases, Inside of 48 
hours the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets. Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., writes: “TI 
was ee 10 or 15 chicks a day from 
diarrhoea before I received the Avicol. I 
eave’ fom o one since.” 

,,costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and promptly 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 25c 
or Se re, a —a by mail post- 

" urrell-Dugger Co., | 

ldg., Indianapolis, Ind. oF ee 


the 


Poultry 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


Live and healthy Chicks and satisfactory hatch 
from Eggs guaranteed. 


Send for our new catalog with illustrations; {t will 
help you raise your Chicks. Also it explains the 
Homestead Farms plan of co-operation. 


STATE FARMS ASSOCIATION, 
Desk 8. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
une delivery. 200,( eggs i 


lymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, eds, 


Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 
conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 


Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the last three years to 44 
STATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE. 
Miller Poultry Farm 
Box 518, Lancaster, Mo. 


Beb y LAL 
5 leading breeds, day old chicks Safe 


delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, heavy laying stock 


stops chicks dying 
$ 95 Buys 140-Egg 
12 seca 








Champion 


Belle City Incubator |, >. 
Hot -Water, Co: Tank, Double Users 
Bega red Ue Decclal hey $18.50 
Freight Prepaid [52,2 
\ pony Stlers provide ways to 

xtra . Order an s 



















write for book, 
~—It’s Free and tells all. Jim ¥ e 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis. 9 





Catalog FREE. . 
Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peorta, Ulinols 
DUCHS. —_ 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8, 10 and 
12 pounds each, send me an order fora setting or two 
of eggs at $3.00 per setting of 11 prepaid, 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton. flowa 


Mesos Pekin duck eggs from strictly big type 
stock, three dollars per eleven, prepaid. Meadow 
Brook Farm, Box 6, Stacyville, lowa. 


EKIN ducks—Illinots State Show winners; 11 
eges, $3.00. Mrs. Fred Welch, Monmouth, III. 
Yee Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50-15. 

Hill Sisters, Kell, Lil, 








BABY CHICKS 











15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 











J pe CHICKS: Highest grade, best laying strains, 
purebred stock. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, $19 per 100: Barred Rocks, Reds $20; Buff 
Orpingtons $21. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo, 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16. per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggland Hatchery, Mt, Vernon, lows, 
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New Steps in Co-operation 
(Continued from page | 297) 
And since the Potato 


ness of shipping. 








Exchange follows the sound co-opera- 
tive practice of not buying outright, 
but rather that of merely moving the 
produce forward to market on joint ac- 
count for all the shippers, substantial- 
ly as done by the live stock shipping 
associations and the creameries, this 
guarantee note is peculiarly safe, in a 
business way, from any loss thru mis- 


management. 


Someone, I am sure, is wondering 
just how this will work in case the 
grower is offered a price better than 
that bid by the association A fair 
question. It would be a one-sided bar- 
gain that would force the grower to 
deliver to the association at all time, 
and cause him to lose sales that he 
might secure thru accepting outside 
bids 

And right here is where the competi- 
tive buyer has always done his most 
effective work of destruction. He has 
paid above the market until the co- 


operative association has been crushed 


and then has taken it out of the hides 
of the men he used as tools for the 
destruction of their own association. 


The new plan—I call it new merely be- 
cause we of the middle-west have just 


begun to adopt it, tho it is perhaps 


fifty years old in Denmark and in Hol- 
land, and has a shorter but successful 
life in the fruit-growing regions here 
in America—the new plan provides in 
the contract that the grower may have 
the benefit of the highest price offered 


but that he shall turn all bids in to the 
association. 

What happens? John Jones 
town with a load of potatoes, or any- 
thing else pledged under this plan. 
Call it potatoes. A buyer is in town, 
anxious to get a car loaded out that 
He offers John ten above 
market. John goes and turns his offer 
in to the manager of the association, 
who sells the load for him to the buy- 


comes to 


day. cents 


er. John gets his price, and the buyer 
gets his potatoes. And if the buyer 
wants more, the manager can help him 
get them. 


This suppositious case is one of en- 
tirely fair competition sut 
the buyer comes in for the purpose of 
putting the association out of business, 
don't you see how the same plan will 
work? He will get potatoes at his own 
price, all the potatoes that the associa- 
tion controls—if he holds out that long. 
And with every bushel he buys he adds 


suppose 


to the success of the business he is 
trying to down! 

Does the plan actually work that 
way? Ask those who have tried it 


Ask the Michigan Potato Exchange, at 
Cadillac, Michigan. Or ask the farm- 
elevator men who h: adopted, 
in an informal way, and vears ago, sim- 
ilar methods to defeat the “cutting un 
der” policy of the “line” Of 
course it works! 

So, as the first and most important 
part of the new program 
we have a local association built along 
correct according to 
well-established co-operative principles 
and safeguarded against busi un- 
dermining by the new—to u feature 
of the pledgefl business of the member 

But the big job in marketing, 
are coming understand, is to get 
onto the terminal market with enough 
volume of business to command the at- 
tention of the buyers 


ers’ ive 


houses. 


co-operative 
business lines 
ness 


as we 


to 


with enough so 


that we can go out and hunt the best 
markets, and place our products upon 
them 

And on these larger markets the 


small offerings of the local association 
are at a disadvantage. The direct com- 
petition of individual farmers is _ re- 
placed by the no less direct competi- 
tion of individual The 
work done by one group of middlemen 
has been taken over, only to find that 
we are up against another line of the 
same sort of fellows, firmly entrenched 
in the trade knowledge, and trade 
practices, and trade acquaintance ac- 
quired during a lifetime in the busi 
ness. 

The answer to this situation is 


associations 
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Sovecreee 


There are twelve features by which you 
They measure the 
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The Value 


of a Lighting Plant 
<faip Lies In What It Does— 


should select your lighting plant. 





from the pulley. 


same time. 


- 
=> 


It is well worth reading. 


376 Broadway 


=] 





federation of the local co-operative as- 
sociations, and the formation, by such 
federation, central selling 
agency having a large enough volume 
of business so that it can afford to go 
out and establish its own connections 
with the jobbing or retail markets, or 
at any rate come as close to the con- 
sumer as it it to come, 
with profit to the producer, whose di- 
rect agent it is 

This is the Potato Exchange plan 
now in successful operation in Michi- 
gan, and already adopted in Minnesota, 
New Jersey and lo. It is the 
plan of the citrus fruit growers of the 
Pacific coast, whose 
grown to a me of something like 
$125,000,000 a year, and agents 
you will find in every fair-sized city 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. And, 
going back to the Danes, it is a plan 
that has made Danish butter and Dan- 
ish bacon the lard of quality in 
these products the world over. 

The exchange is formed, not by the 
individual farmers, the local 
associations The local association 
gathers, and and handles and 
ships out the produce of its members. 


ol one 


is possible for 


‘,) 
Colorat 


business has 





volu 
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stance 


but by 


grades 


1—It starts by pressing a button. 

2—The charging rate to the battery can be varied. 

3—lIt stops automatically when the battery is fully charged. 
4—Either gasoline or kerosene can be used for fuel. 
5—The entire power of the engine may be used through a belt 


6—The engine may be used to generate current only. 
7—The battery may be charged and belt power used at the 


8—Lights may be burned from the battery only. 
9—Lights may be burned from the generator only. 
10—Small motor may be driven from the battery current omy. 


11—Larger motors and electrical devices may be driven from 
the generator only. 


12—The maximum electrical capacity of the plant for either 
lights, motor or electrical devices, is the combined 
capacity of both the generator and storage battery. 


No Plant Can Do 
More—Few As 
Much 


Immediate deliveries assured. 


Write for our descriptive booklet on 
the “Electrically Equipped Farm.” 


HOA 








service you can expect when your lighting plant is installed. GLOBE 
plants are being widely sold because they contain these twelve features. 
Other plants have some of them—the GLOBE has all of them. 
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Dealers who can sell this 
pioneer lighting plant write, 

wire or come to the factory. 

Desirable territory is still = 
open but going fast. ‘ 








Globe Electric Co. 


‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
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But just as the individual agrees with 
the local to sell thru it, so the local in 
turn agrees to sell only thru the ex- 
change, and pledges itself to that ef- 
fect, giving as a guarantee a $500 note 
to the exchange. All the business rela- 
tionships between the two, including 
the sales privilege of the local offered 
a higher bid than the market, are the 
same as in the local association I have 
already described. And just the 
local is managed from its membership, 
so the exchange plan of management 
makes each local a member, with one 
and provides that the directors 
shall come from the membership of the 
locals. This system provides both a 
local and a wholesale or- 
ganization, directed and controlled by 
the farmers who compose the locals. 
In far as possible the plan safe- 
guards against the danger of too much 
centralized power. And as far as it 
has been tried out in this country such 
centralization has not reached a point 
where the welfare of the individual 
has been lost to sight. 

In conclusion, just a word about 
what this plan of federated co-opera- 
tion does to, or rather with, the “mid- 


as 


vote, 


association 


so 








dleman,” of whom we hear so! It 
doesn’t do away with him. That, as 
anyone who has studied the actual 
labor performed in moving a car of 
wheat or hay or live stock or potatoes 
forward from the producer to the con 
sumer knows, is impossible But it 
does take over his work—mak him, 
if you please, the hired man the 
farmer. And this is as it should be 
Without destroying or even disturbing 
any of the machinery that society has 
painfully built up thru centuries of e 
perimentation as to the best ways 0 
selling and buying, under the fed ated 
co-operative plan the farmer steps [0 
ward and takes a place in the ! 

kets, and whether he shall s 
farther forward toward the consumer 
or whether he shall wait for con 
sumer to organize and come tl other 
half of the way to meet him, is still 3 
question of the future. 

But that the farmer has found 3 
form of co-operation that will brins 
him safely, and with power in his am™ 
into the wholesale markets of the ™* 
tion, is no longer a question. It 4 
fact, to be used by him in such fashioo 


as he sees fit. 
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Home Plan No. 545. 9-room- 

- A and-bath farm house. Outside wash- 

‘ s- »- room. Big pantry. Linen closet. 
e . . Large bedrooms, each with closet, 
<a> . Two porches. Built-in conveniences. 


 Gordon-Van Tine. 
aA edu Flick 


Scientifically planned kitchen. 





Highest Quality Homes At wy 
Mill-To-Owner Prices 


Right now you can buy a Gordon-Van Tine home, of perfected plan and 
highest quality lumber milled, for less than old houses are selling for in all parts of the country. 
When built, your Gordon-Van Tine home will represent an absolute dollar of value, of marketability, 
for every dollar of cost. For you pay no extra, unjustifiable profit. You buy at a wholesale, bedrock 
price based on actual manufacturing cost which makes your investment permanently safe. 


Quality of Materials Guaranteed building. It is positively known to be right. 


ey : : . , ; “5 gs Your home is sure to be beautiful, comfortable, 
Home Plan No. 517. 8-room-and-bath bungalow. Splendid porch. FN og deg se en V a ie _ Pease ae convenient and of the carefully considered type 
Unusually large closets. Extra linen closet. Built-in kitchen case. All erials n recognize roughout the that endures and is never out of date. Its sale- 
big rooms. Rear porch. Full basement provided for. An ideat home. country as the utmost in quality. Lumber, mill- value years hence is bound to be unusually high 
—_— hardware, paints, everything used in our anid = dentine 
omes, is the best that money can buy. We ° 
guarantee every item, subject to the most critical Ready-Cut and Wholesale Savings 
inspection of customers and return your money We are manufacturers. We cut, saw and fit 
should you not be thoroughly satisfied. No the lumber for Gordon-Van Tine homes by 
fairer basis of selling can be devised. ego ni Not only does this effect a big saving 
in labor—it results also in a better, more accu- 
200 Tested Plans to Choose From rately built home. Construction work on your lot 
Gordon-Van Tine offers the home builder noless _isreduced practically to nailing together—another 
than a choice of 200 plans of exceptional excel- saving of time, labor and money. 
lence. These plans represent the highest efforts Nohigh priced lumber is paid for 
of alarge staff ofexpert architectsandconstruction and wasted, as with old-fashioned 
engineers. Every plan has been tested by actual hand labor 
Open Fireplaces. Kitchen Cases. Built 
g om Practical, cosy fire- into wall. No extra ex- 
places included with se. Case has large cup- 
many Gordon-Van Tine Sonat drawers, tilting flour 
homes. Handsome bin and maple-top work 
. peor eo — ae agin mags ve the 
@ e498 sh trap in floor. Flue modern kitchen. Always 
Home Plan No. 508. Extremely popular 6-room-and-bath home. damper. Price of house popular with the house- 


Linen closet, coat closet, large bedroom closets. Rooms large, light, : 
well ventilated. Roomy kitchen with built-in kitchen case. covers fireplace. wife. Saves many steps. 


Four Big Mills 


We own and operate four big mills—at Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chehalis, Wash., and Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from mill 
nearest you, thus reducing freight. 


Send for Book of 200 Home Plans FREE 


Pictures and describes Gordon-Van Tine one- and 
two-story farm and country homes. Floor plans and 
all details. Prices guaranteed to cover all mate- 
rials as specified. Mailed Free. 
Van Tine Co. 


Ask for Barn Book and Building Material Catalog ped 

Gordon-Van Tine Farm Building Book shows 654 kinds Gass - 1 ». 

and sizes dairy, feeding, stock and all : nport, lowa 
purpose barns, hog houses, granaries, > ie. Please send me FREE 
corn cribs, rey houses, etc. Whole- 716 jj books as checked below: 
sale prices. jrite! . ’ ) 
Gordon-Van Tine Building Mate- : yo ae 0 Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
. 442. Famous Gordon-Van Tine Gothic Roof Barn. Un- rial Catalog shows 5,000 building bar- . 0 Gordon-Van Tine Farm 

tructed loft space. Stiffest, staunchest, longest Itved and most eS: lumber, » millwork, paints, roofing, 

economical construction known. No lumber waste. Periect roof drainage. dware, etc. Sent F 0 Gordon-Van Tine Build- 
ing Material Catalog 


Gordon-Van TineCo ema ~~ “I 








Buildings 








-~ ; ESTABLISHED a 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
7163 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 
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[" N EW WAY of Heating | 
=—~))) cellarless Houses 


‘Complete outfit of 
Hot Water Heat 


$131 


The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler and 4, 5, or6 AMERICAN 
Radiators and Special Expansion T 
everything except labor, pipe and fittings, 
which any local dealer will supply. 
prices below for various sizes of outfits. 


°(———— | = 
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Here is the greatest comfort for farm life offered to you at pre-war 
price. The IDEAL-Arcola heating outfit will never wear out. It 
will outlast the building itself. There is no other contrivance which 
will heat your home with as much economy in the use of fuel. 
Nothing else is as safe or as easy to run. It is the solution of the 
farm-house-heating-problem. 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 
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- 
f Any Dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and diti 
y No. 1-B Size IDEAL-Arcola with 100 sq. ft. 3 Redistion $131 
For “ 2-B S 150 163 
Soft wd “ —  s- ys 198 
Cc 1 oe 4- B o ee oe 250 oe oe 234 
“ 5-B og * 2 o 270 
No EA Sine IDEAL-Areale with 138 0 of Radin $150 
For “ 2-A “ es 191 
Hard it Clee a 36s ” 234 
Coal a = ss 7 es 279 
oo 5-A - o @ 400 @ sd 327 
’ Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
: fittings. Rediation is of regular 38-in. poet 3-columa AMERICAN Peerless, in sizes 
ee ee EASY PA if desired. com- 
“v9 f. 0. af HK ~- —— Boston, 4 ey . 
. ass.), Albany, New 1 ec i sburgh, Baltimore, 
ton L—y,- aw gy Detroit, Chicago, 
we Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed i in any room that has a chimney connection, 
No running to cellar. 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at pre- 

sent attractive 

prices for outfits 
complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits con- 
sist of the boiler and radia- 
tors to heat various 
size houses. Write us your 
requirements! Unlike 
stoves, there are no coal- 
gas leaks into the living- 
rooms. The iDEAL-Arcola 
delivers the soft, radiant 
warmth of hot water—not 
the dry burnt-out atmos- 

ere of stove heating. 

here is no fire risk to 
building — no danger to 
children — fire lasts for 
hours! The Arcola burns 
hard or soft coal. 


Catalog eat te open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


Sold by all dealers. AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY Department P-26 








Simple way of heating a 5-room cellariess cottage by IDEAL- 
Arcola Radiator-Boiter and 4 AMERICAN Radiators Ask for 
— (free) showing open views of heating layouts of 4-, 5-, 6-, 
and 7-room. 
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PRICES 


#n the face of rising costs. I 
bave reduced engine ~— By in- 
creasing production, making 
largest, selling direct to » coer, I build 
engines for less and give you the benefit 


90 Days Trial ..°.=%. 


You have 90 days to try the OTTAWA and you 


agents. 
own ENGINE 













Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $200 to — 3 Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 

ome to © Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 6,00 

soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 

ernment and over 20 os expert 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
- showing hundreds of pictures men 

working im new Million Dollar Trade School. 
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Ov AUTO - TRACTORMVIATION 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS Ci Ty. mo 





FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 
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A Community Baseball Game Under the Auspices of the Metz School 


A School That Meets Com- 


munity Needs 


By C. R. 


Little was heard of the Metz com- 
munity until it built a consolidated 
school building. It was a little com- 
munity in our corn belt district, eight 
mifes from the county-seat. The near- 
est railroad was also nearly eight miles 

away. Metz inhabitants very seldom 
come in contact with people from oth- 
er communities. The natural center 
for the community was a little town of 
less than two hundred people. In spite 
of the fact that this little hamlet fur- 
nished a trading and meeting place for 
the farmers, community spirit and a 


satisiging social life were entirely 
lacking. ° 
The construction of the school 


marked a change in social conditions. 
At the outset a superintendent was se- 
cured who understood rural people. He 
saw the real community needs and the 
opportunity the school had for meet- 
ing them Were it not for the fact 
that this man possessed such a view- 
point, it is probable that the socializing 
value of the school would have been 
partially or entirely lost 

The superintendent realized that a 
great need of the community was some 
form entertainment. The farmers 
and their families would come to the 
town on Saturday evenings, week after 


ot 


week, and wander aimlessly about, 
looking for some kind of entertain- 
ment. The superintendent talked the 
matter over with the teachers and they 
decided to get a motion picture ma- 
chine. The plan was to show pictures 
of an educational nature once each 
week in the schoolhouse auditorium. 
This experiment was unusually suc 


cessful. Frequently the pupils of vari 
ous grades and the high school would 
give readings and sing songs in addi- 
tion to the pictures that were shown 
This afforded excellent training 
the young folks and developed a fine 
school spirit among the patrons. The 
expense for these entertainments was 
met by charging a small admission fee 
Under the management of the teachers 
the vulgar kind of pictures was elimi- 
nated those which could up- 
lift and the audience 


for 


and only 


inspire were 








HOFFER 


placed on the sereen. It seems almost 
impossible to measure the worth of 
these entertainments in dollars 
cents, when we consider that it was 
the only form of recreation that man; 
of the people, especially the women 
and children, could have the privilege 
of enjoying. 


and 


In endeavoring to meet the agricul- 
tural needs of the community. 
school authorities hired a vocational 
agricultural teacher, under the Smith- 
Hughes bill, for vocational education. 
This work was started the third vear 
after the consolidated school building 
was built. As we may readily suspect, 
a large per cent of the high schoo! 
boys were interested in agricultural 
work. When the agricultural teacher 
was employed, the curriculum of the 
high school was arranged in such a 
way that the boys could get at least 
half of their high school credits in ag 
riculture. In addition to the work done 
in the class-room and laboratory, each 
student taking the agricultural cow 
was required to carry on a suitable 
project at his home under the super 
vision of the agricultural teacher. Last 
year the pupils kept milk production 
records on the dairy herds at their 
respective homes. This phase of the 
work was conducted according to state 
dairy club rules and a prize was of 
fered to the winners. This work was 
very interesting, and was a valuable 
supplement to the class-room work 

In addition to the regular agri 
tural work in the vocational agrici 
tural class, club work received a great 
deal of emphasis. In the past summe 
a large ner cent of the boys and girls 


the 


se 


over ten years old carried on some 
kind of a club project. Several raised 
corn, others gardens, and still ot! 

fed pigs. Occasionally club meetings 
were held at the schoolhouse. In the 
latter part of August, the pig club 
members and many of their fat! 

made a tour over the township for the 
purpose of studying the work each 


member-was doing. All the club! 
bers united in giving two progra! 
the high school auditorium during 












An Opening Exercise at the Metz School 
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This is a splendid motor truck outfit for the 
average farmer — a Hawkeye one and one-half ton 
truck, equipped with Combination Body, open cab 
and pneumatic tires. 


This is the same truck we are selling to many 
farmers in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota— 
in fact, it is a very popular size and equipment for 
farm work, and an exceptionally good value. 


This truck will get your grain and live stock to the 
best market—be it 10 miles or 100 miles distant—in 
the quickest possible time and in the best condition. 
It will easily travel 100 to 150 miles in a day. 


If you live on a branch line of railway, you know 
what poor service you are getting in the way of trans- 
portation. That service is not likely to improve, as 
railway men, as well as other transportation experts, 
feel that if they take care of the main line hauls, it is 
up to the motor truck to get the freight to and 
from the main line. 


‘Factory 

service 

Always 
Near 


For getting crops and live stock to market a Hawkeye Truck 


is a mighty good investment. Write for information. 


You will, of course, get a truck sooner or later. 
Every enterprising farmer will, because trucks are just 
as sure to be generally used on the farm, within a few 
years, as they are now used in the cities. Hauling 
should be and will be done mechanically. When you 
do get a truck, get a truck built for farm work. 


Hawkeye Trucks are designed to stand up under 
the rough and tumble conditions under which a truck 
on thefarm must be operated. They are reinforced all 
around to give unusual sturdiness and endurance. 
There are no weak links to fail you in a tight place. 
They are built lower to the ground, to load easily, 
yet with ample clearance for the road or field. 


As an indication of the fact that farmers are com- 
ing to realize that trucks are an important factor in 
practical farming, and that Hawkeye Trucks are con- 
sidered the satisfactory truck for farm work, we might 


say that three-fourths of our entire output has been sold 
to farmers in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 





Hawkeye Truck Co. 


R. A. BENNETT, President 


2700 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Iowa 
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“One good turn deserves another”—but it’s easier if you start 
the good old Ford on Columbia Hot Shot Ignition Current, 


A Single Dry Battery—4 Cellpower 


A solid unit—no joints—no connections to keep tightened— 
no metal parts to protect from rust or to keep in running order 
—just the two binding posts you see in the picture. 


This Columbia Hot Shot Dry Battery for Starting Ignition has 


been tested by the Ford owning public, and has made good. 
It’s backed with the O. K. of the most severe testing laboratory 


in the world—the open market. 


It’s the job of a moment to put this handy bucket of jazz under 
the seat and ready to work. You just connect one binding post 
te the frame and the other to the induction coil. 


Tell the man Columbia Hot Shot No. 1461 for Starting Igni- 
tion on your Ford, and see that he gives you that. . . . . 
At electrical, hardware, auto, and general stores—garages— 
hardware, auto, and electrical departments. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada ~ 





The basis of your farm—the seil—is permanent. Why 
t 


Mot make farm ou 


your atdinge permanen 
Use Adel trontile (thoroughly vitrified) for all farm bnild- 


imgs, houses, barns, silos, cribs, hog houses, ¢ 
fences, watering troughs, etc, 


ho replacements 


Strongest ‘building tile by test in Middle West. 
Ames, j 


State College, 
i as others. 


“OLINOCH 


» es, shelter 
No repairs—uno painting— 
Ask Towa 


Iowa, for test records of trontiie—aes 


FAMOUS IRONTILE 
(AMOUS IRONTILE FEATURES 


JOINT POSITIVELY 


AR 
A ELIMINATES 1.00SENING OF MORTAR. 
Scientifically designed mortar joint that 


fm locks mortar and prev 
“CORDUROY 


face brick. 


FREE BUILDING SERVICE. 
Let our Engimeermg Department settle 
your building problems. 
Plans for most farm buiidi: 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205 Main St. 
Adel, lowa 


rents loosening. 
tOY TEXTURE” FACES 
on Ade] Building Tile rival faces on finest 


IRONTILE 


The Tile 
Guaranteed for a 
Generation. 


Advice and free 


ngs—F REE. Write. 











ILKOLI 
Fae 


W. H. Graham of Middleton, Mo., says in 

an actual test that $30 wont of Milkoline made 
him an extra profit ef $420. Hundreds of others 
from coast to coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Ie the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
Milkoline (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 

w when fed according to directions it costs but 2c a 
. Makes and Guest 
saves time and money. Ask for iree copy of booklet 
and our thirty day trie! offer. 

















rence boox” FREE 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence 

HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can got afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our nearG&t factory today 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


: OF STILLWATER 
215 Front St. 314 Main St 


Stillwater, Minn, 
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summer, to which the general public 
was invited. These programs were 
well attended, and did a great deal to 
build up a fine community spirit. 

The biggest event in the community 
was the school and community fair. 
This lasted two days. It was held in 
the fall after the work of gathering the 
farm crops was nearly done. At this 
time, all the club projects were com- 
pleted, and the results of club mem- 
bers’ work was put on. The prelimi- 
nary work for the fair was done by 
the teachers, tho the patrons respond- 
ed very well when they were asked to 
help. On the first day, all kinds of ag- 
ricultural products were placed on ex- 
hibit. In the afternoon of the same 
day, while these exhibits were being 
judged, a baseball game furnished 
amusement for the people. The fath- 
ers of the boys in high school chal- 
lenged their youthful sons for a game 
of baseball, and a lively contest fol- 
lowed. In the evening a talk on dairy- 
ing, illustrated with stereopticon views 
and a regular motion picture show, 
completed the program for the first 
day. On the forenoon of the second 
day, several entries of all kinds of live 
stock were brought to the school 
ground. The state agricultural exten- 
sion department sent a representative 
who gave judging demonstrations, 
using for this work the stock which 
was on exhibit. During this time, peo- 
ple who did not care to watch the 
judging demonstrations, looked at oth- 
er exhibits. Also a baby show made 
up a part of the program in the fore- 
noon. At noon everybody enjoyed a 
big basket dinner. The principal part 
of the program in the afternoon was 
made up of talks by the state club 
leader and the state superintendent of 





public instruction. In the evening a 
special motion picture show was the 
concluding feature of the show. Ap. 
propriate ribbons were given for the 
first, second and third prizes in all 
classes of the exhibits, but no large 
premiums were given. However. the 
merchants donated fifty dollars to be 
divided into small premiums and a io 
cal creamery furnished ice cream for 
the crowd at the basket dinner. 

On the following January, the agri. 
cultural teacher planned a_ farmers’ 
short course. This course lasted three 
days, and was held at the consolidated 
school building. It was planned for 
busy farmers and their wives. Instruc. 
tors were secured from the state agri- 
cultural extension department.  Laec- 
tures were given on soil fertility, feed- 
ing, poultry raising, and domestic sci- 
ence. The instructors were very care. 
ful to make their teaching applicable 
to the local problems. Every lecture 
was well attended. From sixty to seyv- 
enty per cent of the people in the en- 
tire community attended all or a part 
of this course. 

Besides the community activities a}- 
ready discussed, several other meet. 
ings and projects of varying impor. 
tance were carried on under the aus- 
pices of the school. Due to their in- 
fluence, the enroliment has constantly 
increased. A fine school spirit exists 
among the patrons, and the salaries of 
the teachers have been considerably 
increased each year. Such activities 
suggest lines of work which are often 
overlooked by the consolidated school, 
but yet are of vital importance to its 
welfare and to the improvement of rv- 
ral life. Surely the country schoo! in 
the future must consider such oppor- 
tunities for service, if it becomes thor- 
oly efficient in educating rural people. 





Tanning Cow Hide for Leather 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am in need of a recipe for tanning 
hides, but have lost the one which I 
clipped from your paper several years 
ago. I used this recipe at that time, 
and it made the hides very niece and 
soft, yet strong and durable. As I re- 
member it, this recipe calls for pow- 
dered alum and powdered arsenic.” 

The recipe referred to by our corre- 
spondent is as follows: 

In tanning a hide for leatner, the 
first thing to do is to get rid of the 
hair. This is accomplished by soaking 
the hide in a solution of lime-water. To 
five gallons of soft water add about a 
quart of unslacked lime or two quarts 
of hardwood ashes. As soon as the 
animal is skinned, put the hide in this 
solution and leave it there for two or 
three days, until the hair slips readily. 
If the hide has become dry, it should 
be soaked in soft water until it is as 
soft and pliable as a green hide. When 
the hair begins to slip, stretch out the 
hide and scrape it off with the dull edge 
of a butcher knife or other instrument, 
beginning at the neck and working to- 
ward the tail. If smooth grained leath- 
er is wanted, care must be taken not to 
remove the grain, which is a film-like 
membrane just over the real skin. 

The lime and ashes must be rinsed 
off the hide after the hair is removed. 
It is best to let it soak for a day in 
slightly warmed rainwater. 

The tanning solution for a moderate- 
ly heavy cow hide is made by boiling 
together a quart of soft soap and a cup- 
ful of fish oil, until the latter cuts the 
soap. To this mixture is added two 
cups of coal oil, half a pint of alum, 
half a pint of arsenic, and about six 
quarts of soft water. The stuff is then 
boiled for a few minutes and allowed 
to cool down to a lukewarm tempera- 
ture. With light hides, the arsenic or 
alum will not be needed in the mixture, 
and half as much coal oil is used in 
two gallons of water. The latter modi- 
fication is used for tanning dog, calf or 
colt hides. 

Many men who make leather on the 
farm, cut the hide into long strips, 
about six inches wide, before putting it 
into the tanning solution. The strips 
are considerably easier to work and 





stretch than a whole hide. The solution 
should be at a temperature of about 9 
degrees when the hide is first put in, 
and it should be kept in a warm room, 
preferably behind the kitchen stove, or 
side of the furnace in the basement. 
Every two or three days, take out the 
hide, wash it in soapy water, and work 
and stretch it until nearly dry. The 
stretching is as important as the tan- 
ning mixture, and plenty of it is what 
makes good leather. Two men can work 
a hide nicely by stretching it arounda 
post until the hide is nearly dry. Ifthe 
hide begins to get stiff on drying, it has 
not been cured enough, and must be 
put back in the tanning mixture, which 
should first be warmed up to about 90 
degrees. Care must be exercised, how- 
ever, not to get the solution any warm- 
er than 90 degrees, or the hide wil! be 
burned. When the hide has cured to 
the necessary stage, it will be soft and 
pliable. The usual time required is 
from ten days to two weeks, to make 
leather, depending on the hide. 

The bark tanning method is effective 
making a fine quality of leather, but it 
takes longer than the method above 
described. Any of the oaks, willow, 
hemlock or chestnut may be used 
About a peck of the inner bark is cut 
up, and then about three gallons of 
boiling soft water poured over it. This 
is allowed to steep in a covered vessel 
until cool, when the bark is removed 
For sole leather, the pieces of hide 
should lie flat, with bark between the 
pieces. Fresh bark should be added 
from time to time, and the liquid re 
heated occasionally. Sole leather tanned 
in this way will wear like iron, and the 
same process makes excellent harness 
leather. 

One way to tell when the hide # 
cured enough is to cut off a thin strip 
and hold it up to the light. If the color 
strikes clear thru it, the hide is ready 
for the final working, but if it shows 
light spots, more curing is necessary. 

After a hide has been tanned, neat* 
foot oil should be worked into it, 
make the leather soft and pliable 
Heavy hides may come out from the 
tanning solution a little stiff, but they 
are readily softened by thoro working 
and rubbing with the neatsfoot oil. 
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You get more work out of a manila 
rope that has excess strength 


*‘Blue Heart” manila rope carries a guarantee to deliver it 


HEN the car’s stuck—losing time—then 
you truly appreciate owning arope that’s strong 
enough to drag it out of the mud. 


“Blue Heart’’ manila rope stands desperate pulls 
which would break ordinary rope! 


It’s guaranteed to deliver more strength than 
specified by the United States Government Bureau 
of Standards. 


Only long wearing, tough manila fibre, the cream 
of the crop, can be spun into such strong cordage! 


And yet the cost is no more than that of or- 
dinary rope! 


‘Blue Heart” manila is not 
merely a name—it’s the way. 
you can identify every foot of 
this new cordage! 








Adulterations and substitutions cannot be detected 
by the ‘“‘feel’’ or the naked eye. You have 
to depend upon the honesty and skill of the 
maker for good rope. You cannot be protected 
unless there is a mark like ‘Blue Heart’ in 
the rope which guarantees its service to you! 


The public has been confused about ropes 


There are numerous fibres used in rope making, of 
varying strength and durability. Manila, the strong- 
est, longest-wearing fibre, has any number of sub- 
stitutions which look very much like it. What often 
looks like excellentropewillsud- 
denly snap or frazzle to pieces 
when comparatively new, 
but your money’s gone when 
you discover the adulterations ! 


babe is a 

trade-mar : 

Simply grasp hold of any The safe way is to os 
piece of it, untwist the —s a 2S a moe ag e 
strands, and you can easil .. ue Heart’’ kind. 

see the blue trade-mark “ oe 

which assures you long wear Blue Heart” kinks 
and high strength. \. less; is easy on the hands; 








A new rope for you if ‘‘ Blue Heart”’ 
oesn’t make good 


Hooven & Allison “Blue Heart” manila rope is 
guaranteed to equal the yardage and exceed the 
breaking strength and fibre requirements lately speci- 
fied by the United States Government Bureau of 
Standards. Any ‘‘Blue Heart’ manila rope found 
to be not as represented will be replaced. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Blue Heart’? manila rope. 


ply you, write us. 


resists water 


“Blue Heart” manila will wear twice as long as low 
grade rope. Water has less effect on it than on 
ordinary cordage. 


Easy bending and pliable, ‘‘Blue Heart’ knots 
tightly, and is ideal for hitch and tie purposes. It 
is made from glossy, smooth-surfaced manila and 
is exceptionally easy on the hands. 


If he cannot sup- 


The Hooven &¥ Allison Company, Xenia, Ohio 





‘Red Heart”’ sisal rope 


When a lower-priced cordage is desired, try 
**Red Heart’’ sisal rope. Made from the best 
sisal fibre with the same skill and care we give 
to our “‘Blue Heart” manila. 


Write for sample of rope—free! 


Only by seeing the fine material and workman- 
ship that goes into our ropes can you appreciate 


why we can guarantee them. 
ple today. 

manila rope. 
us. 


25 Xenia, Ohio. 


Get a free sam- 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Blue Heart” 

If he cannot supply you, write 
The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept. 








For purposes where the great strength and 
long-wearing qualities of ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
manila rope are not required, use H. & A. 
rope made from one of these less expen- 
sive fibres: 


“Red Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of sisal fibre 
‘Green Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of istle fibre 
“Purple Heart’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of mauritius fibre 
“Pink Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rape 
made of New Zealand fibre 
“White Heart’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of hemp fibre 
“Golden Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of jute fibre 
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Mail this coupon 


Hooven & Allison, 

Department 25 

Xenia, Ohio. 

Please send me free samples of “‘Blue 


Heart’’ manila rope and “Red Heart’ 
sisal rope. 








My dealer is 
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only ordinary overalls. 


and workmanship. 











‘4 Everybody 
7 =©6Knows 
Gloveralls! 
i ~" 


n have worn them the country 
over since 1863. Wherever 
overalls are used, Gloveralls 
stand for highest quality. 


It's the way they're made that counts. They'll give you 
real comfort and long wear because we put more and better 
goods into them, cut them generously full, give them regular 
custom tailoring, and finish them with an attention to the 
little details that is a welcome surprise to the man who knows 


And here's a big point to remember: No need to buy too 
big a garment to get seat room —with Gloveralls you buy just 
the size you take, and you get a comfortable fit throughout. 
You can depend on Glover sizes, as well as Glover materials 


For Your Other Garment Needs 


you'll find a complete line of Glover garments—work shirts, 
flanne!] shirts, dress shirts, underwear, sweater coats, hosiery, 
furnishings, sheep-lined coats, gloves, mittens, caps—and 
every one is guaranteed to satisfy, or your money back. 


Send for Free{Book 


Learn just why Glover goods are better! Tells you 
how to judge shirts, gloves, underwear, etc. Sent free! 
fer sure satisfaction, ask yourdealer forGlover goods, 


If he hasn't the item you want, he'll gladly get it for you, 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 67, Dubuque, Ia. 
Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and Dyersville, lowa, East 
Dubuque and $ ll, end La Porte, indiana. 





DEALERS . Write ue for information about 
* the popular Glover line. 

































A Factory Made Rack at a Home 


918 Main St., 





Made Price” | 


in attractive colors. 


Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? 
Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and 
rods—no nails to work loose. 


Painted with pure linseed oil paint 


Write 


for prices and description. 


Burnham Mfg. Co., 
Charles City, lowa 











WORK and genera! building material et 


257, OR MORE SAVING 


-Beyou. Don'teven © buying until! you havesent 


us complete list of what you need and have our estima 
We ship qu 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 















| DOUBLE YOUR HAY MONEY 


Beats the Rain 


to the hay field. Our 
fue ONE MAN hayloader hay 
By car saves time and 
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An lowa Farmer in South 
America 


By JOHN G. ABRAHAM 


In telling some of an Iowa farmer’s 
ideas and impressions of South Amer- 
ica, with particular reference to agri- 
culture in the Argentine, it might be 
well to tell you first how we get start- 
ed, and a few of the things seen on the 
way. First come months of negotia- 
tion with steamship companies for res- 
ervations both going and coming, for 
with the present congestion in ship- 
ping it is not safe to get that far from 
home without being sure of your re- 
turn ticket. Then comes the getting 
of a passport, which requires weeks 
for unwinding the necessary red tape. 
Then we go down to New York and 
put in several days unwinding foreign 
red tape, for the passport must have 
the vise of each country to be visited. 

Leaving New York, we head directly 
south by way of the Panama canal for 
Valparaiso, Chile, twenty-four days 
away. Our first stop is at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Jamaica, sometimes called 
the “negro paradise,”’ is a small island 
little larger than an Iowa county, and 
the most of that rugged mountains, 


| and still able to sustain a population 


of nearly a million, all but two per cent 
of which are negroes. Outside of the 
blacks, the first thing which strikes a 
Yankee on landing here is the fact 
that he is in British territory. The 





kind of a stimulus, Panama is rapidly 
becoming the great crossroads market 
of the world. Every ship that goes 
thru the canal helps us just that much 
toward paying a dividend on our im. 
mense investment here. 

We go ashore, and the first thing 
that strikes us is the wonderful clean- 
liness of everything, and the Yankee 
hustle of this little city, which fifteen 
years ago was noted as the dirtiest 
pest-hole in the world. What made the 
difference? What was it in so short 
a time changed the world’s worst pest- 
hole into probably the safest place in 
the tropics for a white man to live? 
Just one thing answers the question— 
good government. 

We wander about the city for a while 
—but the sudden change from the zero 
at home to the extreme heat of the 
tropics makes us glad to get back to 
the cool, upper deck of our ship, where 
we are more than interested in watch 
ing the big hydraulic derricks, by 
means of rope slings, dig a thousand 
tons of package freight out of the hold 
of the ship, swing it high in the air, 
then around and drop it on the dock, 
where the negro freight handlers load 
it onto hand trucks, wheel it in to the 
great steel and concrete sheds, where 
it is sorted and piled along the rail- 
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Vessel Passing Thru the Gatun Locks 


difference in the management of every- 
thing is confusing. Kingston is on the 
route of most of the steamship com- 
panies making both coasts of South 
America, so that here shipping inter- 
ests are large, but the island exports 
littla now but tropical fruit. But in 
spite of their troubles, the impression 
one gets is of a happy-go-lucky people 
who haven't a care in the world. The 
scenery of the island is considered to 
be about the finest in the world, as the 
damp, tropical climate covers even the 
most rugged of the mountains with an 
endless variety of tropical verdure. 
We soon get enough of this place 
and are glad to see the island sink be- 
low the horizon, and in about thirty- 
six hours we are anchored behind 
Uncle Sam’s big breakwater, which 
makes the harbor of Colon safe at all 
times. We unwind some more red 


| tape, satisfying the quarantine, immi- 


gration and other rt officers that it 
will be safe for fom to allow us to 
land; then we move over and tie up at 
one of Uncle Sam’s big concrete docks 
at Christobal, which is the Yankee 
part of Colon. Uncle Sam builds these 
immense modern docks, said to be 
among the finest and largest in the 
world, and then leases them to steam- 
ship companies in order to build up 
the trade of the isthmus. With this 





road tracks ready for re-shipment. And 
at the same time we are trying to 
watch the most modern coal handling 
machinery put five hundred tons ot 
coal into the bunkers for our trip on 
south. 

As we happened to have the hot side 
of the ship, my partwer and I went on 
shore and slept in the dormitory of the 
great Y. M. C. A., for which we paid a 
nominal fee. I wish some of our home 
people who were dissatisfied with the 
way some of the Y. M. C. A. money was 
spent during the war could see the 
working of the Y. M. C. A. here, where 
thousands of g2flors and many soldiers 
are passing every day. 

But we were out early the next 
morning, for what was the most inter 
esting day’s trip it has been my ple* 
sure to take. First across the harbor, 
with its varied shipping, and up the 
dredged channel of the canal about 
five miles to the Gatun locks. One of 
Uncle Sam's enormous colliers is just 
a little ahead of us, but they take one 
side and we the other, and we move 
slowly into the approaches and stop. 
Then the “steel mules”—electric loco 
motives—come down and hitch onto #8 
—one in front, one on the side and on¢ 
behind, on each side, six in all. The 
big doors open, the guard chain drops 
down, and with some help from 
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The Real Meaning of 
“Best in the Long Run” 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


is a slogan that is almost as old 
as the history of tires. It grew 
out of the performance of 
Goodrich Tires on bicycles, and 
it grew into the dependability 
of Goodrich rubber products 
of all kinds. 


It is not just a catch phrase. It 
is a plain statement of fact. It is 
really a mirroring of the con- 
fidence placed in Goodrich 
products by their users. 


In five words it crystallizes the 


ideals, the policies, the princi- 


ples of Goodrich. 


It means “the long run” of good 
faith and good will—the steady 
building up of a confidence in 
the minds of the users, which 
is the greatest asset a manufac- 
turer can have. 


That is how Goodrich trans- 
lates this slogan into terms of 
longest average wear, utmost 
dependability and known 
quality in all kinds of rubber 
products. 


THE B, F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 






















































































—“and from there we went to Japan 


Talk about adventures ! 


Men in the Navy come 
home with the kind of 
experiences that most 
chaps read of only in the 
books. 


Here’s your chance! 

Uncle Sam has, as you know; 
a big Navy and gives red- 
blooded young fellows like you 
@n opportunity to step aboard 
and “shove off”. 

What will you get out of it? 

just this: 

A chance to tub elbows with 
foreign folks in strange parts of 
the world, 

The chance for good honest 
work on shipboard—the kind of 
work that teaches you something 
seal: the kind of work that puts 
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beef on your shoulders and hair 
on your chest. 

You will get 30 care-free vaca- 
tion days a year, not counting 
shore leave in home or forcign 
ports. 

You will have the kind of com- 
radeship in travel that sailors 
know. 

You will have regular pays 
over and above your meals, lodg- 
ing and your first uniform outfig 
—good stuff all of it. 

You can join for two years. 
When you get through you'll be 
physically and mentally “‘tuned 
up” for the rest of your life. 
You'll be ready through and 
through for SUCCESS. 

There’s a Recruiting Station 
right near you. If you don’t 
know where it is, your Poste 
master will be glad to tell you, 


Te any Father and Mother :— 


In the Navy your boy's food, health, work and play, and 
goral welfare are looked after by responsible experts. 


Shove off !-Join the 
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is standardized, 
of uniform strength and 
GUARANTEED. One gallop 


makes 70 gallons of dipping solu- 


tion. 


For Scab, Ticks 
and Skin Troubles 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
Itis more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
stables, hog pens and poultry 


# houses to destroy disease germs 


and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in gar- 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. 

by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee. 


















A Hard Job 
Cut in Half 


Hh CM 


Pulley to raise inside pipe 
from ground. Easy thumb 
nuts that can’t lose, connect 
pipe quickly and hold it rigid. 
Cast iron inside elbow prevents 
wear, Thicker gauge galvanized 
pipe gives almost double wear. 













shearcut knives,‘ roller bearing 

feed table, extra feed web above 

the throat. Blower and knives belted 

Separately. A score of other adv: 

t pe Geeeeines oe free book No. G. 
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APPLETON MFG. C 
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own power and four of the “mules” 
pulling, we slowly move into the first 
chamber. At the proper time four of 
the “mules” reverse their power and 
bring us to a stop in the center of the 
chamber, the big gates close behind 
us, and in a moment we see the water 
beginning to boil around us and we see 
that we are slowly rising. This was 
the most amazing thing to me, for it 
took but six minutes to raise our 9,000- 
ton ship the full thirty feet. 

Again we are raised thirty feet, the 
operations are repeated, and we move 
into the third lock. Again we go up 
thirty feet, making about ninety feet 
in all. This brings us to the level of 
the fresh-water Gatun lake. The gates 
open, the “mules” give us a start, then 
unhitch, and we move out across the 
lake, and for about twenty miles we 
move along rapidly, across the lake 
and up the overflowed Chagres river. 
The breeze is cool and the scenery 
beautiful, and it occurs to us that this 
can not be real. This must be one of 
those impossible fairy stories we hear 
nowadays. During the war we read of 
the boys who would fly away up and 
hide in a cloud and then swoop down 
on the enemy, but it did not sound 
reasonable or possible, and our story 
is no better. Here we are in a great 
floating palace of a ship, climbing up 
out of the ocean, and now are playing 
hide-and-seek among the mountains on 
the backbone of the continent. 

We suddenly swing to the right, and, 
leaving the river, start thru the ditch, 
which we follow thru the mountains 
for nearly eight miles. We see where 
have occurred so many of the slides 
that have made the government so 
much trouble, but they are now over- 
grown with jungle and seem safe, un- 
til just before we get to the famous 
Culebra cut we pass the infamous Gold 
hill, where a mountain has already slid 
into the canal and been dredged out. 
Coming out of the cut, we are at the 
“Peter McGill” lock, where we are tied 
to the dock all the afternoon, as one 
of the Miraflores locks is temporarily 
out of commission, and the other side 
can not handle the ships fast enough, 
so we wait our turn. So you see the 
canal is doing some business already. 
When our turn comes, we move into 
the Peter McGill lock just as we did 
before, only this time we drop down 
thirty feet, then out across the little 
Mirafiores lake, and into the first Mira- 
flores lock, down thirty feet, then into 
the second, and down thirty more, and 
we are on a level with the Pacific. A 
short trip thru the dredged channel, 
and we are soon tied to one of Uncle 
Sam's big docks at Balboa, the Yankee 
part of Panama City. 

We have covered a distance, includ- 
ing dredged channels, of forty-four 
miles in seven to eight hours of run- 
ning time, for which Uncle Sam 
charges the ships $1.25 per registered 
ton, 75 cents if only in ballast, so you 
see it costs our good ship nearly $11,- 
000 every time she goes thru. It takes 
an immense amount of machinery to 
handle all the gates, valves, chains, 
and so forth, of the locks. Over eighty 
seperate motors are used every time a 
boat goes thru each lock, but there is 
nothing in sight but the “mules,” ev- 
erything being housed in the walls of 
the locks. We only make a short stop 


Balboa, the Pacific Entrance to the Pamama Canal 








at Balboa, and are soon out on the 
smooth, warm Pacific, headed for our 
first stop, which is Callao, Peru. 





Poisoning English Sparrows 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T am very much bothered with Enz. 
lish sparrows, and would like to know 
if there is some way in which I can 
poison them.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin 493, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gives 
the following suggestions as to the 
poisoning of English sparrows: 

“Put one-eighth ounce of pulverized 
strychnine into three-fourths of a gill 
of hot water, add one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of starch or wheat flour 
moistened with a few drops of cold 
water, and heat, stirring constantly till 
the mixture thickens. Pour the hot 
poisoned starch over one quart of 
wheat, and stir until every kernel is 
coated. Small-kerneled wheat sold as 
poultry food, if reasonably clean, is 
preferable to first quality grain, being 
cheaper and more easily eaten by the 
sparrows. A two-quart glass fruit jar 
is a good vessel to mix in, as it is 
easily shaken and allows the condition 
of the contents to be seen. If the 
coated wheat be spread thinly on a 
hard, flat surface, it will be dry enough 
for use in a short time. It should be 
dried thoroly if it is to be put into jars 
and kept for future use. Dishes em- 
ployed in preparing poison may safely 
be cleansed by washing. 

“Other seeds, as oats, hemp, or ca- 
nary seed, may be used instead of 
wheat in the above formula, but they 
are less economical because much of 
the poison is lost when they are hulled, 
tho enough of it usually sticks to the 
mouth of the sparrow to produce fatal 
effects. As wheat has no hull that a 
sparrow can remove, it is ordinarily 
preferable to other seeds. Bread, in 
thin slices, spread with striychnine- 
starch mixture, may be used to advan- 
tage alternately with seeds. 

‘In case it is impracticable to poison 
sparrows at their regular feeding 
grounds, they may be attracted to a 
suitable plaee by preliminary baiting 
In northern latitudes, the best time to 
put out poison is just after a snow- 
storm, when other food is covered 
The feeding place should be cleared 
of snow and the poison laid early in 
the morning. The poison should be 
well scattered, so that many birds may 
be able to partake at the same time, 
since after a few are affected, their 
actions excite the suspicion of their 
comrades. Usually a few sparrows 
get only enough strychnine to paralyze 
them for a few hours, after which they 
recover. It is important, therefore, to 
visit the feeding places a short time 
after distributing poison, to prevent 
such birds from escaping. It is well 
also to remove dead birds promptly to 
avoid exciting the suspicions of those 
that are unaffected. In deciding the 
amount of poisoned wheat to put out 
at one time, it is well to estimate the 
number of sparrows frequenting 2 
feeding place, and to allow about twen 
ty kernels for each sparrow. Altho 
two kernels of wheat coated with the 
solution described above have beet 
known to kill a sparrow, six or sevel 
kernels are required to insure fatal 
results, and much more than a fatal 
dose is frequently taken.” 
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Does This Ever Happen On Your Farm? 


"THE pest nuisance costs you real money every year. While you may realize this, do you make every possible 
effort to get rid of the troublesome birds and animals on your place? 


Mr. Chicken Hawk likes nothing better than to grab off one of your nice pullets when he gets half a chance. Br'r Rabbit is always 
on the alert to help himself in your truck patch. Foxes, rats and weasels live high where your chickens scratch and roost. Crows pull out 
the young corn, as you well know. Gophers, prairie dogs, ground squirrels and badgers are worse than a nuisance to the ranchman, the 


fruit grower and the farmer. 
Roars 
UMC 


for Shooting Right 


A Remington pump action or autoloading shotgun will help to solve the pest question. Whether you're after chicken hawks or whether 
you're going duck or quail shooting you surely want a gun that will do full justice to your shooting skill. Since the first Remington was 
turned out in 1816, Remington has been a leader in invention and improvement in the firearms and ammunition field. 


Another example of thinking ahead in serving the sportsmen of the country is the Wetproof process applied to all Remington UMC 
shotgun shells. Wetproof shells are treated in body, crimp and top wad with a patented waterproofing compound which absolutely seals 
the shell against wet. When you ask your dealer for “Nitro Club” and “Arrow” (smokeless powder) or “New Club” (black powder) shells, 
you'll get Wetproof. The Remington UMC Red Ball is on every box. 


Send for Catalog showing the entire Remington 
line, delivered post paid, and mention this paper 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Fighting the Gopher mn 

So seriously have gophers damaged 
the alfalfa in eastern Nebraska in the 
last few years that strenuous efforts 
are being made this spring to check 
the depredations of this pest. In sev- 
eral counties pest eradication districts 
have been formed and local county 
Farm Bureaus and the State College of 
Agriculture are cooperating in a sys- 
tematic campaign 
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A circular prepared by the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture to aid in the 
fight against the pocket gopher gives 
the following suggestions regarding 
poison, how to prepare bait. etc 

“In reducing and eliminating the in 
jury caused by pocket gophers the fol 
lowing poison has been used with con 
siderable success It has the advan- 
tages of being inexpensiv onvenient | ‘sere ba shen 0 
to prepare, and of ’ ng but a | 
small amount of time and labor to ap- 
ply to the fields. The poisor mixed 
according to the following rmula 
One-eighth ounce powdered strychnia 
alkaloid, one-eighth ounce sodium b 
carbonate (baking soda) 
eightieth ounce saccharine 
gredients may be purchased . 
and prepared, but a more convenient 
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wish to secure this poison must obtain | lateral, and which is always located | Such a program is as follows to restock all the fields that have be+ 
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Makes Every Pound 
of Corn ‘Produce 
Cheaper Gains! 


_ _ Right now, when hog prices are low 
it is more important than ever that id 
low cost gains be forced by feeding G 
BEE HOG FEED. 


Corn or barley fed atone to growing pigs 
makes slow costly gains because they do not sup- 
ply all the body needs of the payice, 3 pigs. They 
cannot develop frame and size, so make small, fat, 
expensive hogs. 


By adding’ GEE BEE HOG FEED to the 
corn or barley ration every body need is supplied. 
Fast vigorous growth results, building growthy, 
large framed hogs that fatten easily. 


No other hog feed compares with GEE BEE in eco- 
nomical feed value. Can be fed in either slop form or 
through the self feeder. 


We will be glad to furnish sufficient 
GEE BEE HOG FEED, FREE, for a farm feed 
lot test in each County, provided same is 
carried on under the direction of the local 
County agent. 


Ask your dealer about GEE BEE HOG FEED. 
If he does not carry it, send us his name. 


Write for our free Booklet on Profitable 
Hog Feeding. 
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Farm Engineering 


L By L. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to aval! themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent stamp should accompany each inquiry. 




















Setting Posts in Concrete 

A South Dakota correspondent 

“Please give me suggestions on the 
subject whether it would be best to 
set steel posts into concrete to make 
a good fence. Would these steel posts 
break off more easily when set in con- 
crete this way when the stock pushed 
against them in trying to reach over 
the fence? Would the posts last 
longer from rusting off if done this 
way?” 

At least one manufacturer of steel 
posts gives definite instructions not to 
set that make of steel posts in con- 
wrete because of the danger that the 
post will bend right at the top of the 
concrete instead of springing, when an 
unusual push comes upon it. This 
contention looks reasonable and we 
judge these people know best how 
their posts be put in. Besides this ob- 
jection, setting the posts in concrete 
is likely to cause serious trouble from 
heaving from frost, especially if the 
bulk of the cement is placed near the 
top of the ground. If cement is used 
at all, it ought to be larger at the bot- 
tom than at the top and should go 
down below hard freezing to minimize 
the heaving effect. 

We really do not think there will be 
much difference in the life from rust- 
ing, but probably the concrete would 
prevent rusting to a certain degree. 
We really doubt very much whether it 
would pay for the additional cost, es- 
pecially if a heavy line post is put in 
say every twenty rods to be sure the 
fence is held in line. 


Floors for Hog Houses 


Several subscribers have written in 
asking about the relative merits of 
wooden floors on joists, cement, hol- 
low clay tile, and wood blocks set on 
end for that part of hog house floors 
where hogs are to sleep and where 
pigs are to be kept. Cement seems to 
be entirely suitable for the alleyways 
and feeding floors, because of its last- 
ing qualities and the ease with which 
it can be kept clean. 

Wooden floors laid on joists are 
warm, but are objectionable because 
of the likelihood of rats and other ver- 
min working under them aad becom- 
ing a nuisance. They also rot quickly 
and soon become filthy. 
floors laid loosely over cement floors 
also are objectionable on account of 
the filth collecting under them 

Cement clean and free 





floors are 


from every objection except that some | 


breeders consider them too damp and 


cold for hogs and especially young 
pigs to sleep on. On the other hand, 
many breeders report no trouble at all 
from this where the cement floors are 


laid with good under-drainage and 
where plenty of good bedding is used. 

Of late years several large breeders 
have tried out with much success the 
plan of making the floor of four-inch 
clay partition tile laid down flat on a 
well-drained foundation and then filled 
in with concrete worked down around 
the tiles with about an inch of rich 
concrete on top. Where this is prop- 
erly done and an asphalt joint is 
placed between the floor and the foun- 
dation wall to stop the cold from strik- 
ing thru that way, they claim that 
such a floor is as warm as anyone 
would wish. It certainly looks much 
warmer than the cement floor and 
where cheap second grade tiles can be 
secured will more 
than a concrete one. 

Personally, our preference is for 
the floor made of creosoted wood 
blocks set on end where the hogs have 
to sleep. These blocks should be of 
the street type and should be given a 


probably cost no 


strong pressure’ treatment They 
should be set on a concrete base, 
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Wooden | 





which should be given a coat of hot 
tar or asphalt and the blocks set in 
rather loosely, with about a quarter 
inch joint all around the outer edge. 
Hot asphalt or tar should then be 
poured into the joints and then swept 
until the joints are well filled. One 
type of block which is giving very 
good results has little projections or 
ridges on the sides and ends to keep 
the blocks from getting too close to- 
gether and to give room for expan- 
sion. The heavy creosote penetration 
prevents any great amount of absorp- 
tion of moisture and little or no trou- 
ble need to be expected from the 
blocks swelling. Some breeders have 
worried about the effect of the creo- 
sote and tar on the young pigs, but the 
bedding and chaff has a strong tend- 
ency to stick to this and so cover it 
up and we have heard of no bad ef- 
fects of this sort; the chief objection 
has been the extra cost, but where a 
space only 30x36 imeches is used for 
each pen, the cost is not excessive. 





‘ first wre unreeld without planting 


These blocks can now be obtained 
thru almost any wide awake lumber 
dealer, the cost depending, to a large 
extent, on the freight on the blocks. 
It should be noted that these blocks 
should not be laid on sand, as was the 
former custom, but on the concrete 
base after it has been given a coat of 
hot asphalt. The sand works out in 
the course of time and lets the blocks 
work loose and get uneven. 


Setting Check Row Anchor Stake 


An Oklahoma correspundent writes: 

“Have just read your article on 
check rowing corn and [ think your 
subscriber's trouble in getting his rows 
te check correctly at the middle of the 
field is in the way he sets his anchor 
stake or pin. 

“In the accompanying diagram 
(D-112) I have tried to show the cor- 
reet method of setting the anchor 
stake and its effect on the checking 
work. In this diagram, the rings rep- 
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resent the anchor stake and you will 
notice that the stake is in direct line 
with the gauge mark behind the 
planter. 

“I think that if he will set his an- 
chor stake according to that marked 
“Right way” on diagram, he will have 
no more trouble. I use this method 
and have very good success in getting 
straight rows crosswise.” 

The correspondent’s advice abou‘ 
setting the anchor stake directly be- 
hind the planter in line with the mark 
made by the marker is correct; but as 
this is the advice given in all planter 
directions and advised by all experts 
and dealers, this is not likely to be 
the cause of the inaccuracy of check 
complained of by eur original inquirer. 
The other precautions mentioned in 
our previous article must be obesrved 
in addition to setting the anchor stake 
as shown in diagram. 


Commen Sense Sile 


A South Dakota subseriber writes: 

“T intend ereeting a silo this sum- 
mer, of the type known as the ‘com- 
mon sense’ sie This is an octagonal! 
silo with each side abeut six feet long 
and is built of 2x4s cribbed up like an 
elevator. What size of nail sheuld be 
used to spike it together with and how 
far apart should the nails be placed’? 
Would it be advisable to put a coat of 
either tar or asphalt preparation be- 
tween the 2x4s?” 

We have seen one or two of this 
type of silo, but do not know the dec. 
tails of the method of buildimg them. 
We would think that a tar or asphalt 
preparation put between the 2x4s be- 
fore they are spiked down would add a 
great deal to the tightness of the silo 
and lessen the possibility of air leak- 
age and consequent spoilage of the 
silage, one of the objectionable possi- 
bilities of so many home-made wooden 
silos. 
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Mohawks Treat You Squarely 


And we'can offer conclusive proof that this 
is not an exceptional case, but-the universal ex- 
perience of Mohawk users. 


The man who buys a Mohawk Tireis usually sur- 
prised and delighted at the mileage it gives him. 


Experience with other tires has taught him to 
expect approximately a certain number of miles. 
When he finds that his Mohawk Tire is yielding 
from half again to double that amount—natur- 
ally, the next tire he buys is a Mohawk. 


Then, doubly gratifying is the fact that this 
next Mohawk does as well—or even better. 

In short, he finds that Mohawks give him the 
sort of treatment he likes from anyone with 
whom he does business—fair and square—never 
disappointing—honest and dependable. 


Records kept by our dealers show that 85 out 
of every 100 who buy their first Mohawk Tires 
become permanent users. Certainly this is as 


close to one hundred per cent re-sales as any 


product can show. 


The explanation is simple: Mohawks always 
have been, and always will be, carefully made 
by hand, from the purest rubber and the strong- 
est fabric produced. 


Made in Cord and Fabric Types—Good Dealers Everywhere Handle Them 


MOHAWK ‘ 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branch: 1507 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: 





1928 Grand Ave., Kansas City 
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Feeding Horses 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I always read your feeding ques- 
tions and notice the rations for fatten- 
ing horses in particular. I fed horses 
myself for about four years for some 
big horse men in Chicago. I had on 
hand from twenty to sixty head all the 
time and I was to get them as fat as 
possible. I bought black strap molas- 
ses by the barrel and mixed my own 
feed. I fed two parts oats and one 
part shelled corn. I had a water tight 
box to mix it in. I put about three or 
four inches of molasses in a common 
water pail and added water till the 
pail was full. This was poured over 
the feed in the box so as to wet it in 
good shape. I always mixed the feed 
one feed ahead—that is, I mixed at 
night and then fed in morning, and 
mixed in morning and fed at noon, 
and so on. For hay, clover is the best. 
| kept the mangers full all the time. 
The horses were all tied two and two 
together and had no exercise only to 
show to a buyer. I fed about three or 
four pounds to a feed to start with for 
a few weeks, and gradually increased 
up to about seven pounds to a horse 
three times a day. That is a pretty 
heavy feed and care must be taken 
that the horses clean out their feed 
boxes every meal. Keep them with an 
appetite. Horses were shipped to me 
from Minnesota, Kansas, Iowa and 
Illinois. I generally gave them a six- 
day feed after leaving the car and 
then weighed them. In eighty-eight 
days some of them put on 370 pounds 
of meat. That is just a little better 
than four pounds a day. I never had 
to pull out a dead horse in the four 
years’ feeding. These horses that 
gained 370 pounds in eighty-eight days 
weighed 1,400 pounds to start with 
and were all young, four, five and six 
years old. 

FRANK ZIRGOW. 
Will County, Illinois. 





Breeding for Large Ears 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read your articles on corn 
breeding to increase the yield, with a 
great deal of interest. I have not seen 
in any of the articles, however, any 
report of experiments to determine 
whether or not the yield of corn could 
be increased by planting only the heav- 
jest ears. I do not mean that the yield 
might be increased by raising the av- 
erage weight of the ears from one year 
to the next, but that a more uniform 
planting of strong germinating kernels 
could be secured by planting only the 
heaviest ears. 

Last year I weighed-each ear of my 
seed corn and placed in one pile all 
the ears that weighed six-tenths of a 
pound and above and in another pile 
all which weighed below six-tenths of 
a pound. When the two piles of corn 
were shelled and graded, the heavy 
corn graded out 38 per cent small ker- 
nels and the light corn graded out 53 
per cent. 

While weighing the corn, I noticed 
that the very heaviest ears were not 
those late maturing ears of unusual 
size, but were ears, larger than the 
average of course, which were fully 
matured and perfectly sound. More 
than that, the ten heaviest ears, with 
one exception, were also the best show 
ears. The exception was an ear which 
the birds had picked, due to its not 
being well covered with husks at the 
tip. F 

I planted one-half of each of these 
ten ears in separate rows. I have 
since learned that this is of doubtful 
Value.) I found at husking time that 
& great many of the ears in the row 
Planted from the ear which the birds 
had picked were picked in the same 
Way. This row also proved to be the 
second largest yielding row of the ten. 

It would seem that the heaviest ears 
Would have the largest number of large 
and well-filled kernels, which would 
Mean a larger amount of food for the 
tiny corn plant. 

Has anyone ever tried to increase 


























1. The old way—Cutting and binding the 
corm, The fitst step in a long hard job. 
































2, The old way—Loading the corn. 
A back-breaking task. 






3. The old way—Haovling the bundles of 
corn to the silo 
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4. The old way.—Chopping the corn in the 
ensilage cutter. And the job isa’t done 
yet. 
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Making Silo Filling Easy 


O you dread silo filling time? Are you wondering where 

you are going to get the help? Does your back ache 
already at the thought of pitching and unloading? 

Then you are the man who should investigate the RONNING 


ENSILAGE HARVESTER. 


It takes the drudgery out of silo filling. 


It enables three men and three boys to handle the whole job 


alone. 


It cuts the cost for labor, horses and time in half. 


This one wonderful machine completely harvests your en- 


silage in one operation. 


As it goes through the field it cuts the 


standing corn, chops it into ensilage and loads the cut ensilage 


into the wagon box all at one time. 
BLOWER quickly elevates it—and the job is done. 


At the silo, the RoNNING 
With the 


RONNING Way three men and three half grown boys can put up 
as much ensilage as ten to twelve full grown men working the 


old, back-breaking way. 
for catalog. 


Better find out about it now. 


Write 


Farmers throughout the country are enthusiastic about the 


RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER. 


C. C. Gray of Waynesfield, 


Ohio, has had his for four years. Read what he has to say: 


“I have used a Ronninc Enstrace Harvester for the past four 
seasons and to say that this method is a success would be putting it 
mildly. The harvester reduces the cost of silo filling at least one-half. 
Five men can do the work of 10 to 12 the old way. The fact that 


there is no heavy manual labor also makes it very desirable. 
able to drive a team can make a hand.” 


Anyone 


Labor Problems Solved 


You won't worry over the shortage of labor when you have a RoNnNING 


EnsILaGe HARVESTER. 


You won't have to depend on 
Your crops won’t be lost through d 
your silos at a great saving in work and time. 


exchanging work with your neighbors. 
elay. ‘This wonderful machine will fill 
Find out about it. 


Write today for your copy of the 1920 Ronninc EnsiLace HARVESTER 


Catalog and for your dealer’s name. 


“Send catalog!” 


Take out your pencil now and write: 


American Harvester Company 


1707 Madison St. N. E. 
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the yield of corn by weighing the ears 
and planting from the heaviest ones. 
If it has been tried, has it been proved 
that it, too, like the corn show and the 
ear-row method of breeding, is only an 
interesting theory? 
F. E. HATCH. 
Iowa. 





Remarks: Of all the ear character- 
istics, weight is one of the most impor- 
tant, altho none of the ear character- 
istics seem to count for so very much. 
As an average of four years of work 
with five different varieties, the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
found that the large ears tended to 
yield about 51 bushels per acre, as 
compared with 50 bushels for the me- 
dium sized ears and 49 bushels for the 
small ears. In Kansas experiments, 
they found that in the case of large- 
eared varieties, such as Boone County 
White, the small ears seemed to yield 
more than the large ears, whereas in 
the case of small-eared varieties, such 
as the Pride of Saline, the large ears 
outyielded the small ears. At the Iowa 
experiment station, in working with 
Reids’ Yellow Dent, they found that 





large ears tended to yield a bushel or 
sO more per acre than small ears, but 
the relation was very slight. 

We believe that it is worth while to 
select continuously for large ears in 
the case of silage corn. In the case 
of ordinary corn for grain, we doubt 
the advisability of selecting for un- 
usually large ears. The important 
thing in our opinion is to select for 
large kernels with a broad, full tip 
and a healthy germ. 





Slandering the Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I enclose herewith a statement by 
the state superintendent of the United 
States employment service. I call 
your attention to the following: 

“With reference to the farmer who 
hires help: in most cases he is ata 
great disadvantage from the fact that 
he has to compete with employers in 
other lines who can provide much bet- 
ter boarding and lodging conditions for 
their hired help. It would therefore 
appear that everything possible should 
be done to educate the farmer to see- 
ing the necessity and the advantages 





of providing comfortable quarters and 
good wholesome food for their help 
and not expect them to sleep in a barn 
or haystack, live on coarse, poorly 
cooked food, as is too often the case, 
and then perform a good day’s work.” 

Isn't it about time action was taken 
to stop this malicious propaganda? 
The press of the country for years 
have allowed their columns to contain 
similar slurs on the American farmer. 
What kind of a government have we, 
that will take a part in such unjust ac- 
tion? The American farmer is and has 
been producing his wares in far great- 
er abundance than many other lines of 
action. The farmer finds it impossible 
to get many things which he needs, 
and the reason given is shortage of la- 
bor. If poor feeding and housing is re- 
sponsible for farm labor’ shortage, 
what is the cause of the labor short- 
age in other lines? 

I have got to a point where I am 
willing to be one of several to partici- 
pate in whatever legal action may be 
necessary to stop unwarranted state- 
ments such as the enclosed. Patience 
ceases to be a virtue sometimes. 

GEORGE F. LONGMAN. 

Minnesota, 
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Temporary Sheep Pasture 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: — 
In the issue of February 20th, page 
644, speak of temporary sheep 
pasture for Nebraska. Now, 


you 
if your 
correspondent lives of the 
ter of the state, I believe it will pay 
him to use oats until their harvest and 
then use Sudan. The make a 
fine pasture crop and sheep do well 
on it. For the last four years we have 
been raising early lambs and fatten- 
ing them for market on oats pasture 
The first season we fed grain a full 
feed, corn and oats, as the ewes and 
lambs eat on oats. pasture. We 
shipped on the Kansas City market 
July 5th and topped the market with 
each that day. Our lambs (March 
and April) averaged 54 pounds, ewes 
(New Mexico) 120 pounds. 

The last three years we feed grain 
until the ewes are all thru lambing 
and turn on oats when it is about four 
to six inches high. Our lambs have 
either sold at top or within half a 
cent of the top each season. My farm 
is located in Jewell county, Kansas, 
and our oats mature about 


west cen- 


oats 





Juiy ist | 


and I like to have a piece of Sudan to | 


turn onto when the oats are 


Rape does not make us a 


gone. 


very good | 


forage crop and you run risk of bloat | 


wet season. 


sheep like 


from it if it should be a 
If there is anything that 
better than Sudan we have never 
found it on our farm. Also, you can 
pasture it into the ground, take your 
sheep off two weeks and have a better 
pasture than you had the first time. 
It keeps coming until killed by frost. 

W. E. HOCKETT. 

Kansas. 


Sweet Clover Versus Red Clover | 


for Green Manure 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Recently I wrote to you about the 
seeding of clover with oats to be 


plowed under in the fall for corn the | 


next year You advise red clover or 
sweet clover for this purpose. I have 
never grown any clover, but 
from my experience with red clover I 
should hardly care to try it for 
purpose because it is so uncertain of 
producing a heavy enough growth early 
in the fall to do much good. 

I should like to hear from readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who have had ex- 
perience with sweet clover, as to its 
value compared with red, and as to 
trouble experienced in keeping it from 
bothering in the corn the next vear. 
Does sweet clover come on faster than 
red under the same conditions? 

From experiments carried on by the 
station at Ames, the annual white 
sweet clover would be the thing if 
seed were available. Some of the seed 
houses advertise an annual yellow 
sweet clover. What do vou think of 
that for my purpose? The seed is con 
siderably cheaper than the perennial. 

PAUL BLUMER. 


sweet 


Towa. 

Remarks: On soil rich in lime sweet 
clover makes a much heavier growth 
the first year than red clover. We ad- 
vise against the annual vellow sweet 
clover, but have great hopes of the 
annual white.—Editor. 


Orchard Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The supreme question with stock- 
men is feed for the stock. As the 
great bulk of cattle and sheep are mar- 
keted directly from the pasture field, 
the main question concerning feed is 
grass 

I believe it is usually estimated that 
four acres of blue grass will pasture a 
1,000-pound steer for six months out 
of twelve months. Now, if these same 
four acres can be made to pasture two 
steers for six months in the year, the 
profits will be more than doubled. 

I have proved year after year that 
two acres of orchard grass will pas- 


this | 














it. 
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immediate or even early delivery. 


Yes we can get stock, but we cannot get the 
kind of raw stock we insist on putting into 
MULE-HIDE fast enough to take care of 
yours and your neighbors’ demands and we 
absolutely will not accept inferior quality and 
trust it to maintain the established reputation 
of our product, “Not a Kick in a Million 


a 
MULE-HIDE 
- 
‘NOTA KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 





on’t Blame Your Dealer 
If You Can’t Get MULE-HIDE 


S INDEED, we know that when you want MULE-HIDE you want 
You are not inclined to accept substitutes. But we know also | 
that in many instances our dealers have had to say no, we can’t make 
When your dealer says that to you, 
don’t blame him, rather blame us for it is our fault, not his, that we | 
cannot supply the tremendous demand more promptly. 


It is needless for us to try to explain the rather unsettled conditions of 
the country which have tended to bring this situation about. 


We do feel, however, that you are entitled to at least some little expla- 
nation in detail and that explanation is briefly 





require it? 


be duplicated. 


THE LEHON COMPANY Manutacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 


raw materials. 


Won’t you be patient with us while we strain 
every effort to produce MULE-HIDE as you 
Increased production plans are 
well advanced and we assure you we are leav- 
ing no stone unturned, for we know that in 
the minds of an ever growing family of users, 
there is but one MULE-HIDE and it cannot 






































ture a 1,000-pound steer eight or nine 
months of the year. Why is this? 
First i turn en the pasture April Ist | 
thus giving a month when feed is | 
scarce and expensive. Cattle have in- | 
variably done well from the start 
That first month's grazing is worth 
twice as much as the month of June, | 
because of the great saving in feed. 
Then orchard grass does not sear and 
die during the August drouth, but re- 
mains green and continues to grow. 
This when all other grasses are at a 


standstill, or of little value as pas- | 
ture I see farmers often forced to ' 
feed their stock in August and Sep- | 


tember because drouth has consumed 
their pasture Orchard grass land 
during this time is carrying well con- 


tented stock fattening upon juicy 
grass. During this time the grass 
that is immune from drouth is the 


most valuable of all grasses for pas- 
ture. Then again, stock remains upon 
this pasture until snow drives them 
off. 

I am never obliged to feed young 


cattle or horses more than three | 
months of the twelve. And then I 
feed no grain, but let them run to 
threshed orchard grass in the rick. | 


This they eat readily and thrive upon i 
it while snow covers the ground. 


When snow is off they graze upon the 


quite a bit 


| years to 


| all grasses I know. 


is left from cutting 
the grass early for seed. I manage to 
harvest a few hundred bushels of 
seed each year, which is quickly taken 
up on the market. 

It is the cheapest grass seed 
purchase and many are learning 
its value. For steep or rough land or- 


aftermath which 


can 


chard grass is unsurpassed, thus ren- 
| dering 


valuable for 
the 


waste land 
grows 


quite 


grazing. It luxuriantly in 


shade, growing clear up to the body of | 


A grove with underbrush re- 
moved makes most excellent pasture 
land. Early and late frosts have lit- 
tle effect upon it, so that it is nutri- 
tious from snow to snow. It grows 
under cover of snow, so 
that during an open spell in winter 
stock feed upon it with great profit. 
This grass is becoming more and more 
widely known; and wherever tried re- 
mains as a fixture for permanent pas- 
ture. It need not 
than once in twelve to twenty years 
for permanent pasture, but 
turned as often as one desires. 

After using this grass for several 
my entire satisfaction, I do 
not hesitate to recommend it to stock- 
men as the _ earliest, latest, most 
drouth-proof and most permanent of 
J. W. BLAIR. 


a tree. 


Ross County, Ohio, 





one | 


be changed oftener 


may be | 





Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY EEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Seratches, Wounds, Scah, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 

PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 
Experiments on live preve thata2 1 /2 per cent 

dilution of ae No. 1 will kill virulent 

bog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 
FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitcl 
. arthritis, sore meuth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 

hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
te keep your hogs free from insect para- 

i disease. 


sites and . 
WRITE FOR THEM. 
Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue a correspondent 
writes on land depreciation. The po- 
sition he takes on certain points is, 
it seems to me, a very vulnerable one, 
and because of its bearing on public 
policy, I feel at liberty to enter a dis- 
cussion which he has thus publicly 
opened. 

Your correspondent does well to 
take thought of the maintenance (?) 
of the fertility of his farm. But what 
of the system he proposes? In effect 
it is this: During his use of this land, 
he will continue to exhaust its native 
fertility, even in the face of declin- 
ing yields. He will add nothing in the 
way of purchased fertilizers. In the 
meantime to compensate for fertility 
removed, he will annually set aside 
a certain sum for a sort of sinking 
fund, which will be supposed to repre- 
sent the money equivalent of the fer- 
tility removed and not returned, and 
which at the end of his tenure will be 
handed over to those who follow him. 

This procedure might satisfy some 
men’s conscience, but it will not sat- 
sfy the beneficiaries of the system. 
if a man owes his soil anything, he 
owes it while he is under obligation 
to that soil, and not after he is thru 
abusing it, when he will remember it 
in his will. What would be the re- 
sult if this policy should become 
adopted generally; that is, if all land 
owners put off the purchase of lime- 
stone and phosphate for an indefinite 
period? For it is indefinite. The fol- 
lowing generation has the same right 
to practice it as has the present one. 

In practice, such a plan is not dif- 
ferent from that of the man who in- 
vests a similar proportion of his earn- 
ings in any one of a variety of enter- 
prises. Suppose, for illustration, that 
instead of accumulating a _ reserve 
fund for later expenditure for fertil- 
izer, I buy land at an expenditure 
equivalent thereto. Then at my re- 
tirement, I say to my son: “Sell this 
land and invest the proceeds in fer- 
tilizer, which the remainder of the 
farm I am turning over to you is much 
in need of at this time.” The son 
might do this, and then again he 
might conclude that since the old 
farm is still “as good as any around 
here,” he would just continue in his 
turn the laying aside of a reserve 
fund as dad had done. Who will say 


it would not equally be his privilege?’ 


If the exhaustion of fertility could 
continue gradually for a_ series of 
years, and by the mere expenditure of 
a sufficient sum of money (saying 
nothing of labor) be all brought back 
in a single season, in one glorious 
burst of productivity, no such serious 
objection could be raised against the 
plan. But the results would be far 
different. Those who attempted to ad- 
minister the reconstruction program 
would at once be confronted with the 
cumulative effects of neglect; for 
building up a run-down soil is no mere 
proposition of buying and spreading 
fertilizer. Development of soil bac- 
teria, the physical character, avail- 
ability of mineral elements, are all 
factors which require time for their 
processes, and the more neglected the 
soil is, the more involved these and 
other processes become. In the mean- 
time, he who is carrying out the fer- 
tility restoration has at his disposal 
no reserve fund with which to com- 
pensate himself for the low crop 
yields which must be his during the 
trying and tedious task of building up 
what has been torn down. 

He who refers to the buying of fer- 
tilizer when the productivity of the 
soil is still relatively high, as an “idle 
investment,” is not speaking advis- 
edly. We in Illinois, on land as high 
in value and in productivity as land 
anywhere in the corn belt, don’t con- 
sider it such. When untreated land 
will produce average yields of 85 
bushels of corn, 98 of oats, and 57 of 
wheat, yields secured on a 400-acre 
farm by Illinois’ foremost user of 
limestone and raw rock phosphate, it 
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much better. 








To attempt to describe the qualities 
of the Cleveland Six is no easy task. 
You must ride in it to know it. 
a real ride and you begin to understand 
that here is a better light six, very 
It has an enclosed over- 
head valve motor,of exclusiveCleveland 
design and manufacture and tested in 
road work for three years before being 
offered the public, that gives perform- 
ance unsurpassed. 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 



































TakeaRealRideintheCleveland 
and You’ll Know What a Car It Is 


The Cleveland Six, the sensation of the year among light 
sixes, is selling itself to thousands who use discrimination 
in picking out the car they want. 


Take 


$2295 
Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 1500 cities and towns. There is one 
where you live or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A real ride will show you, better than 
can be told you, that the Cleveland 
has power and pick-up and flexibility 
and ease of driving that do not come 
with many other cars. 
spring suspension and splendidly up- 
holstered cushions wipe out the road- 
bumps. Beautiful body lines place the 
Cleveland above the usual plane in 
appearance. 
hand-buffed leather. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2295 








Low-hung 


Upholstery is of genuine 








will then be time enough to speak of 
an “idle investment” in _ fertility. 
Those who are alive to the situation, 
know that the firms producing pre- 
pared fertilizers have so largely se- 
cured control of the phosphate supply 
that it already is actually a serious 
matter as to where our continued sup- 
ply of raw rock phosphate is to come 
from. So serious has this matter be- 
come, that the Illinois Agricultural 
Association is considering the advisa- 
bility of organizing a mining corpora- 
tion to take over some of the still 
available phosphate property in Ten- 
nessee, so as to insure Illinois a sup- 
ply at reasonable prices. All of which 
has a bearing on the matter of present 
investment. 

Your correspondent states that he 
inventories his land at present market 
value. In doing this he falls into a 
very prevalent misconception in farm 
cost accounting. It is argued that to 
continue to inventory land at the cost 
price when market value is much 





higher, will, with the correspondingly 
high crop values, show exaggerated 
earnings. The farm under discussion 
has increased in value $200 per acre 
in eight years. This represents an ac- 
tual earning. Distributing this earn- 
ing over the eight years, we increase 
by just $25 the annual earnings of 
each acre. If this appreciation is 
real and actual, it is an earning, and 
as such the owner would properly be 
required to pay income tax on it. 
The approved procedure in industrial 
accounting is to inventory at cost un- 
less this should be above market 
value. 
E. D. LAWRENCE. 
Iilinois. 





Farm Hand Wages—lllinois farm hands 
are certainly hitting a rapid pace. . The 
last report comes from Bloomington to 
the effect that many first-class hands are 
asking $120 to $125 a month, with board 
and washing, but it is not reported that 
many farmers are hiring at these fancy 
figures. 





Getting Rid of Rats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To your Illinois correspondent who 
has his farm overrun with rats, I can 
say that two years ago last summer I 
had the same experience with rats 
under the concrete floor in the barn 
and under the granary and all over the 
place. With my Ford car and about 
two hours’ work I got rid of all of 
them. I had a long-hose, connected it 
to the exhaust pipe of my Ford car, 
backed the car up to the barn door, 
filled all rat holes with a rock big 
enough so the rats could not move it 
to get out, then I put the hose in one 
hole and put dirt around the hose to 
keep all gas in. Then I started the 
car and opened the carburetor to make 
it smoke good. The gas killed the rats 
in a little while. I did this two years 
ago and haven’t seen a rat on the 


place since. 
READER. 
Minnesota. 
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Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking 


























Burning common kerosene 
to in combination Ly air, the 
AS B a clean, 


4 - :—". flame 
within a e” "concentrated Cres, 
ty on the cooking vessel. 

heat” means waste that detracts from 


cooking result: and adds to fuel cost. 


Deal ees" NOTE- The best jobbers are 


brands of oll stoves equipped withthe REROGAS sana Burson, 


A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO... 1210 First Ave.. Mitwaukee, Wis, E 


Equipped With KEROGAS Burners 


tages of the KEROGAS Burner in 
of oil stoves are so fully demonstrated 
now handle 


AS Burner instantly any degree of 
heat req required—auick. 5 slow, intense or or simmering by simply furning 
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Now there's a KEROGAS OVEN, too. 
It’'sa splendid oven. Try one. 


thet live dealers everywnere 


one mere euies of Eunoass 
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Farm Engines and Tractors 


Standard throughout. No freak 
features. Built for practical farm use. 
Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
sizes 144 to 12 H. P. All SBtyles. 
Write for Catalog 














and Don 
Saas a ae “CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept W 179, Chicago 
— Your money back tf we 


= E R to convince you 


that our enlarging and finishing ¢ - films excel what 
you are now getting. You can't lose. It's worth « 
érial. Your next film and %c and we will surprise 
. Better do it now. Moreau’s Photo Finishing 
rvice (Established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 


valuable 


stions you cannot get else where. 
rite IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, lowa. 




















Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


[HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and lettefa to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Ss 
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Mothers’ Day 


The second Sabbath in May is Moth- | 
sacred to the best mother in | 
On this das the | 


er’s Day, 
the world, your own. 
mothers who have long known the sor- 
row of being motherless think very ten- 
derly of their debt of gratitude to the 
woman who bore them. 

And they think 
gratefully of God’s gift to them of chil- 
dren. Their hearts thrill with grati- 
tude as they tuck in the covers about 
little beds, and say good-night to chil- 
dren of older growth; gratitude that to 
them has not fallen the aloneness of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s lines: 


very humbly and 


“Mothers, I see you with your nursery 
light, 

Leading your children, all in white, 

To their sweet rest. 

Christ, the Good Shepherti, 
mine tonight, 

And that is best.” 


carries 


There are women with mother hearts 
needing children; there are children 
hungry for homes needing mothers; 
there are frail children who might be 
nursed to a long life of service with 
the love of a mother and father. May 
these be brought together! 

Mother’s Day is a day in which we 
all have a part, for we all have had 
mothers. As we grow older, we real- 
ize what our mothers have meant to 
us; we wish their motherhood had 
been less of a care, yet we know there 
is no career equal to motherhood, and 
no greater reward than motherhood 
brings. 





C. H. 0. 


The small boy who came to the door 
for milk was carrying a blue card in 
his hand. “I’m having to take this 
home to my mother,” he said. 
case of malnutrition, and that means 
milk.” 

The fact that malnutrition is being 
pointed out by the schooi teachers as 
a definite departure from health, to be 
fought as we fight other disease, is a 
hopeful sign for the coming genera- 
tion. 

The problem is, how 
the parents believe that malnutrition 
is dangerous? The Child Health Or- 
ganization believes that the way to 
overcome malnutrition and _ kindred 
disorders is to get the child to the 
point where he wants to gain. With 
this thought Cho Cho (notice the ini- 
tials of the C. H. O. in the name) 
was employed to visit the schools and 
demonstrate health. The trainer of 
Cho Cho is none other than Dr. L. E. 
Holt, author of “The Cure and Feed- 
ing of Children.” Dr. Holt says: 

“On the rules which Cho Cho, the 
health clown, teaches, a new race of 
Americans can be built; if we can get 
the children everywhere to make eight 


“ma 


simple rules a habit, we can trans- 
form the health of the world.” 
The eight rules which Cho Cho 


teaches to every school he visits are: 
A full bath oftener than once a week. 


Brushing the teeth at least once 
every day. 
Sleeping long hours with windows | 


open. 

Drinking as much milk 
but no coffee or tea. 

Eating some vegetables or fruit ev- 
ery day. 

Drinking at least four glasses of wa- 
ter a day. 

Playing part of every day out of 
doors. 

A bowel movement every 


as possible 


morning. 


can we make | 


| 





Cho Cho bounces into the school 
room; he shows the children the fruits 
and vegetables which he eats, claim- 
ing: “I eat these. That’s why my 
stummik never goes on a strike and [ 
have iron and strength to twist Mr 
Flu’s neck when he comes.” 

He writes in pain if he eats unwhole. 
some things; he lets bits of informa- 
tion about wholesome foods leak out; 
in pantomime he arranges his bed 
clothes and bed room windows to let 
in plenty of fresh air. He weeps if 
there are no weighing scales in the 
school. “Hit the nail with your head, 
but camouflage it,”” Cho Cho says. 

Mothers no longer are saying: “My 
boy takes after his father’s folks; 
they are all skinny.” Instead, the 
modern mother knows that there are 
standard weights for children of cer 
tain sizes, and that the child is not 
properly nourished who falls far short 
of those weights. 

The childrens’ Good Health Hymn to 
the Flag is: 

“Where’er thy colors are unfurled be- 
tween the farthest poles, 

Give all the children of the world 
strong bodies and strong souls.” 

Cards giving the standard weights 
and measurements of children can be 
obtained from the State University, 
lowa City, Extension Department. 
On request names are put on the mail. 
ing list for bulletins. Some are free, 
others can be had for a minimum 
price for printing. Mothers with young 
children will be interested in anything 
that concerns the health of the child 
at the formative age. 


Garden Propaganda 


Garden propaganda is the means 
taken by the National Garden Bureau 
to interest everyone in gardening and 
thru increased production on back lots 
to keep down the high cost of living 
and prevent profiteering in garden veg- 
etables. The garden bureau is enlist- 
ing the assistance of the Department 
of Agriculture,. civic organizations, 
schools and newspapers in a peace- 
time garden drive. 

Very enticing is garden propaganda. 
The city housekeeper who reads: 
“During the war gardening campaign 
one Chicago housewife grew pole 
beans on her back porch. She planted 
Golden Cluster Wax pole beans. They 
furnished the shade and a number of 
messes of wax beans. She had fifteen 
vines which kept on bearing until 
frost as the beans were kept picked,” 
is cheered with the determination to 
grow pole beans.” 

The farm wife may be too busy to 
have hothouse, greenhouse or cold 
frame, but she is simply bounded by 
dandelions. Here is the thing that 
selects the largest and most vigorous 
plants on his domain and covers them 
with flower pots or boxes so that they 
will catch her eye: “The Frenchman 
will be bleached and the leaves will 
be much tenderer. He then gives 
them an oil dressing of his favorite 
prescription and eats them raw.” 

Also: “Swiss chard is now widely 
planted for green. It is a beet that 
does not form a root to be eaten but 
goes all to top. Many prefer the 
whole plant of the regular type of beet 
for greens, the tiny beet and leaves (0- 
gether forming a fine dish.” 

The Garden Bureau warns against 
setting out the strongest seedlings, 
stating that the weaker plants if given 
plenty of room are usually the best 
bloomers. Four o’clocks, they tell s, 
need two feet between them, and mig- 
nonette a radius of six inches to de 
velop its fragrance. 

By all means let us have gardem 
propaganda! 
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The Minimum of Meat 


we would hesitate to say how very 


s? i the piece of meat was as measured 
t palm of our friend’s hand, but she 
sisted that the meat from which the most 





F ous soup for a family of six was 
t but 15 cents, so we know it 
s small. And this is how that soup was 
meat was put on to stew with 
ore of water. The artist who 
e stew—a woman who can make 
i soup with 15 cents’ worth of meat 
had provided herself with 
tin cans with lids With a 
inctured the cans to admit the 
but not to release the contents of 
in, and in one she put a little rice, 
1other barley or tapioca or chopped 
P ms or celery or savory herbs for sea- 
s zg The soup came to a boil and 
t it simmered comfortably till done, 
v the meat was lifted out, the soup 
t kened more if neecssary, the tin cans 
tied of their contents, and a soup fit 
gods, or farmers, was ready. 

We were not told what became of the 
s p of meat, but the artist might have 
used the following recipe: Run the meat 
1 the meat chopper; season part of the 
t juice, before the contents of the tin 
s are emptied, as desired, and add to 
chopped meat; let it come to a boil 
and thicken with corn meal, This mix- 
re should boil very slowly till the corn 

1 is thoroly cooked; then pour it into 
ieep dish to cool. At serving time cut 
s loaf into slices, dip each slice in corn 
eal and fry a rich brown. Or nutriment 
i be restored by making a cream 

with milk and adding the slices of 


rn e cos 
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oking is a real profession, when an 
artist is the cook. 


a Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and givesizeorage. Write 
pisloly and besure and yourname and address. 

Address all orders to Patrzay DsPagTMENT OF 
Wa.cacus’ Famuen, Dee Moines, Iowa. 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 

















No. 8290—Girls’ Middy Blouse—Cut in 
Sizes 2, 4. 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Trimming 
pieces are applied to simulate box plaits. 
The yoke is also stitched on 
..»0.. 9618—Ladies’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 
3d 8. 40 and 42 inches bust measurey 
Easy to make is this blouse, for the back, 
front and sleeves are all cut in one. 


No. 8716—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
isure. The attractive belt, cut in points 

front, gives the effect of a deep 


9621—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
Sizes 36. 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea- 
8 Checked gingham makes this trim 
house frock and white lawn makes the 


trimming. 


No. 9625—Girls’ Coat—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10 12 and 14 years. The sleeves are set 
M™ to give the drop-shoulder effect so 
a ir just now. The collar is con- 
ertit i. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 


address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
Page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
_ ps, and send all orders to the Pat- 


Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. 











SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind.” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Why Paddy the Beaver Has a 
Broad Tail 


Usually the thing that interests us most 
is something that we haven't got our- 
selves. It is that way with Peter Rabbit. 
Peter is not naturally envious. Oh, my, 
no! Peter is pretty well satisfied with 
what he has, which is quite as it should 
be. There is only one thing with which 
Peter is really dissatisfied, and it is only 
once in a while, when he hasn’t much of 
anything else to think about, that he is 
dissatisfied with this. Can you guess 
what it is? Well, it is his tail. Yes, sir, 
that is the one thing that ever really 
troubles Peter. 

You see, Peter’s tail is nothing but a 
funny little bunch of cotton, which does 
not look like a tail at all. The only time 
he ever sees it is when he is back to the 
Smiling Pool and looks over his shoulder 
at his reflection in the water, and then, of 
course, he doesn’t really see his tail it- 





“The first thing Peter looked to see was 
what kind of a tail Paddy has." 


self. So sometimes when Peter sees the 
fine tails of his neighbors, a little bit of 
envy creeps into his heart for just a little 
while. Why, even littl Danny Meadow 
Mouse has a real tail, short as it is. And 
as for Happy Jack Squirrel and Reddy 
Fox and Bobby Coon and Jimmy Skunk, 
everybody knows what beautiful tails they 
have. Once Peter thought about it so 
much that Grandfather Frog noticed how 
sober he was and asked Peter what the 
trouble was. When Peter told him that it 
seemed to him that Old Mother Nature 
had not been. fair in giving him such a 
foolish little tail when she had given oth- 
ers such beautiful ones, Grandfather 
Frog just opened his big mouth and 
laughed until he had to hold his sides. 

“Why, Peter,” said he, “you look so 
sober that I theught you really had some- 
thing to worry about. What would you 
do with a big tail, if you had one? It 
would always be in your way. Just think 
how many times Reddy Fox or old Granny 
Fox have almost caught you. They cer- 
tainly would have before this, if you had 
had a long tail sticking out behind for 
them to get hold of. I had a long tail 
when I was young, and I was mighty glad 
to get rid of it.” 

After he heard that, Peter felt better. 
But he didn’t lose interest in tails, and he 
spent a great deal of time in wondering 
why some of his neighbors had big, bushy 
tails and some had long, slim tails, and 
why he himself had almost no. tail at all. 
So when Paddy the Beaver came to live 
in the Green Forest, and made a pond 
there by building a wonderful dam across 
he Laughing Brook, the first thing Peter 
looked to see was what kind of a tail 
Paddy has, and the first time he got a 
good look at it, his eye popped almost 
out of his head. He just stared and 
stared. He hardly notice the wonderful 
dam or the equally wonderful canals that 
Paddy had made. All he could think of 
was that great, broad, flat, thick tail, 
which is so unlike any tail he had ever 
seen or heard of. 

The very next morning he hurried over 
to the Smiling Pool to tell Grandfather 
Frog about it. Grandfather Frog’s big, 
goggly eyes twinkled. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said he. “Paddy the 
Beaver has one of the most useful tails I 
know of. Would you like to know how he 
comes by such a queer tail?” 

“Oh, if you please! If you please, Grand- 
father Frog! I didn’t suppose there was 
such a queer tail in all the world, and I 























to your wishes. 





Like Best 


Any one can play the Straube. 
understand—it responds so quickly and easily 


You can play the masterpieces as you like them 
—on the Straube Player. 
| too, the first time you try a Straube. 


| 
| 
| 
| Play the Songs You 
| 
| 





It seems to 


You will realize this, 


melody will be yours if you select the Straube 


The thrill of complete expression of yourself in 


Melo-Harp—a player-piano which 


rich tones of the piano. 


joy of singing it. 


| 

| 

| | 

| ciate its distinctiveness. Why not try it today at the | 

Straube dealer’s store? He will be happy to have you 

H stop in and play your favorite selections yourself. ! 

il If your town is without a Straube dealer, write us direct | 
| 


| for catalog. 


| STRAUBE. PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 


I Dept 


| Music inthe Home Puts Sunshine in the Heart 
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| You need think of nothing but the song and the 

The words to be sung each 
moment are always before your eyes as the roll 

unwinds—printed on the roll. 


You must see and hear the Melo-Harp to fully appre- 


the sweet, soft strains of the harp with the full, 


| 
combines | 
| 
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don’t see what possible use it can be. Do 
tell me about it!” cried Peter. 

“Chug-a-rum! If you had used your 
eyes when you visited Paddy, you might 
have guessed for yourself how he came 
by it,’ replied Grandfather Frog, gruffly. 
“Some people never do learn to use their 
eyes.” 

Peter looked a bit sheepish, but he said 
nothing, and waited patiently. Presently 
Grandfather Frog cleared his throat two 
or three times and began to talk. 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, when 
the world was young——”" 


“It seems to me that everything won- 
derful happened long ago when the world 
was young,” interrupted Peter. 


Grandfather Frog looked at Peter very 
severely, and Peter hastened to beg his 
pardon. 

After a long time Grandfather Frog 
began again. 

“Once on a time, long, long ago, lived 
Mr. Beaver, the great-great-ever-so-great 
grandfather of Paddy up there in the 
Green Forest. Old Mr. Beaver was one 
of the hardest working of all of Old Moth- 
er Nature’s big family, and one of the 
smartest, just as Paddy is today. He al- 
ways seemed happiest when he was busi- 
est, and because he liked to be happy all 
the time he tried to keep busy all the 
time. 

“‘He was very thrifty, was Mr. Beaver; 
not at all like some people I know. He be- 
lieved in preparing today for what might 
happen tomorrow, and so when he had all 
the food he needed for the present, he 
stored away food for the time when it 
might not be so easy to get. And he be- 
lieved in helping himself, did Mr. Beaver, 
and not in leaving everything to Old 
Mother Nature, as did most of his neigh- 
bors. That is how he first came to think 
of making a dam and a pond. Like his 
small cousin, Mr. Muskrat, he was very 
fond of the water, and felt most at home 
and safest there. But he found that 
sometimes the food which he liked best, 
whieh was the bark of certain kinds of 
trees, grew some distance from the water, 
and it was the hardest kind of hard work 
to roll and drag the logs down to the 





water, where he could eat the bark from 


-them in safety. 


(Concluded next week) 


The Time for Rice 


“Go slow on potatoes, Mother, I want 
enough for seed.’’ This is the refrain on 
many farms in the spring. When pota- 
toes are short is the time for rice. Prop- 
erly cooked, rice makes an excellent sub- 
stitute for potatoes. It has more starch 
than potatoes, but less tissue-building 
material. It furnishes heat and energy, 
and used in connection with eggs and 
milk is most nourishing. 

If water is to be run thru the rice after 
boiling, it is not washed first, but placed 
directly into boiling salted water, and 
boiled hard for twenty minutes. Then it 
is poured into a colander and washed in 
hot water. When washed, place in the 
oven to dry. If the rice is wanted for 2 
border, run cold water thru to separate 
the grains. Washing after cooking is the 
method usually used with polished rice; 
unpolished rice is well washed before 
cooking. 

Rice cooked as above is sometimes used 
as a breakfast dish—not as a cereal, but 
fried in butter to which a little chopped 
onion has been added. 

It is also baked Put a layer of rice 
in the bottom of a buttered dish, then 2 
layer of cheese, alternate till a cup of rice 
measured before cooking and a half pound 
of cheese have been used. A dash of 
paprika and salt is used and one cupful 
of milk is added just before putting it inte 
the oven. Instead of the cheese, sausages 
may be used, baking as above. 








“To open screw bottles, put the top of 
the bottle between the door-jamb and the 
door, pull thedeor to until the bottle-top 
is held securely, then give the bottle @ 
twist. This rarely fails to open the hard- 
est bottle.” 





When ironing circular centerpieces or 
tablecloths, the iron should follow the 
straight grain of the cloth or the edges 
will not be perfectly flat. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch nges as may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repro- 
u duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. d 


This statement may not always apply to 














A Great Revival and a Great 
Victory 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 16, 1920. I Samuel, 
7:2-17. Printed, I Samuel, 7: 2-12.) 


“And it came to pass, from the day 
that the ark abode in Kiriath-jearim, 


that the time was long; for it was 
iwenty years: and all the house of 
Israel lamented after Jehovah. (3) 


And Samuel spake unto all the house 
of Israel, saying, If ye do return unto 
Jehovah with all your heart, and put 


away the foreign gods and the Ashta- 
roth from among you, and direct your 
hearts unto Jehovah, and serve him 
only; and he will deliver you out of 
the hands of the Philistines. (4) 
Then the children of Israel did put 
away the Baalim and the Ashtaroth, 
and served Jehovah only. (5) And 


Samuel said, Gather all Israel to Miz- 
pah, and I will pray for you unto Jeho- 
vah. (6) And they gathered together 
to Mizpah, and drew water, and poured 
it out before Jehovah, and fasted on 
that day, and said there, We have 
sinned against Jehovah. And Samuel 
judged the children of Israel in Miz- 
pah. (7) And when the Philistines 
heard that the children of Israel were 
gathered together to Mizpah, the lords 
of the Philistines went up against Is- 
rael. And when the children of Israel 
heard it, they were afraid of the Phi- 
listines. (8) And the children of Is- 
rael said to Samuel, Cease not to cry 
unto Jehovah our God for us, that he 
will save us out of the hand of the 
Philistines. (9) And Samuel took a 
sucking lamb, and offered it for a 
whole burnt offering unto Jehovah: 
and Samuel cried until Jehovah for 
Israel; and Jehovah answered him. 
(10) And as Samuel was offering up 
the burnt offering, the Philistines 
drew near to battle against Israel; but 
Jehovah thundered with a great thun- 
der on that day upon the Philistines, 
and discomfited them, and they were 
smitten down before Israel. (11) And 
the men of Israel went out of Mizpah, 
and pursued the Philistines, and smote 
them, until they came unto Bethel-car. 
(12) Then Samuel took a stone, and 
set it between Mizpah and Shen, and 
called the name of it Eben-ezer, say- 
ing, Hitherto hath Jehovah helped 
us.” 

It is impossible for us, living in a 
day so totally different from this, to 
realize the peculiar greatness of Sam- 
uel, at once judge, warrior, sage, and 
prophet. He first appeared to us as 
the child prophet to whom, rather than 
to the high priest Eli, the word of the 
Lord came at a time when revelations 
of the Divine will were infrequent. 
“And Samuel grew, and Jehovah was 
with him, and did let none of his words 
fall to the ground. And all Israel, from 
Dan even to Beer-sheba, knew that 
Samuel was established to be a proph- 
et of Jehovah. And Jehovah appeared 
again in Shiloh; for Jehovah revealed 
himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the 
word of Jehovah.” (I Samuel, 3:19-21.) 
“And the word of Samuel came to all 
Israel.” (I Samuel, 4:1.) In these 
various ways do the Scriptures tell us 
that Samuel was the mouthpiece of 
the Lord to Israel. 

A spirit of deep reverence for Sam- 
uel took possession of the Jewish peo- 
ple. No religious gathering was com- 
plete unless he was there to bless the 
sacrifice. If anything was lost it was: 
Go to Samuel. A peculiar virtue was 
believed to lie in his intercession, his 
loud, piercing cry. He stood apart from 
the priest, and in later days from the 
king, as the voice of Jehovah to a wild, 
turbulent and sinful generation. In 





Saul’s time, he was judge; the king 
was only a warrior. His power lasted 
until his dying day. Saul felt even 
after his death that he could not enter 
into battle without consulting the 
spirit of Samuel. When Samuel went 
to see good old Jesse, to anoint one of 
his sons as king, the elders of the city 
met him, saying, “Comest thou peace- 
ably?” He committed himself to neith- 
er priest nor king. He was equally 
ready to denounce the sins of Eli’s 
sons, the sins of his own sons, and the 
sins of the people. He thus stood 
apart and alone, his conduct guided by 
motives above and beyond this world. 
He lived apart from the tabernacle, in 
his own home, and all Israel came to 
him there for judgment. He bitterly 
opposed the popular demand for a 
king, Spent all night in prayer seeking 


| for Divine guidance, and finally yield- 





ed to the demand with such wisdom 
and grace that he became the guide of 
their new king. His attitude all his 
life was: “Speak, Lord; for thy serv- 
ant heareth”’—the proper attitude for 
the statesman. (1 could not forbear 
the above, because I wish my readers 
to have some comprehension of the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the prophet 
Samuel.) 

The lesson describes what might be 
called the great revival which occurred 
during Samuel’s administration. The 
ark of the Lord, it will be remembered, 
had been carried into battle in the 
days of Eli, under the foolish notion 
that it carried Jehovah and His power 
with it. In other words, it was used 
as a charm. It was carried back by 
the Philistines to Kiriath-Jearim (I 
Samuel, 7:1), and it remained there 
until after David was crowned king 
over Israel. In the first verse of the 
lesson, we read that the ark remained 
there a long time, that it was there 
twenty years, when “all the house of 
Israel lamented after Jehovah,” dur- 
ing which time there seems to have 
been a very low standard of morals. It 
was during this period that the an- 
cient tabernacle at Shiloh was utterly 
destroyed, of which destruction the 
only record is in Jeremiah 7:12-14 and 
26:6-9. From this it seems that it was 
destroyed with peculiar evidences of 
Divine displeasure. 

During all this time the children of 
Israel were under bondage to the 
Philistines. Groaning under this op- 
pression, they began to give attention 
to the teachings of Samuel during 
these twenty years, just as moder 
Christians in affliction turn to their 
Bibles. Then appeared marked evi- 
dences of what we would call a re- 
ligious revival. They “lamented after 
Jehovah.” 

Note the advice which Samuel gives 
to these professed penitents: “If ye 
do return unto Jehovah with all your 
heart, then put away the foreign gods 
and the Ashtaroth from among you, 
and direct your hearts unto Jehovah, 
and serve him only;” that is, stop at- 
tending sun feasts, with all their cruel- 
ty and moon feasts, with all their li- 
centiousness. Clean all the images of 
Baal and Ashtaroth out of your homes, 
live clean lives, read the book of the 
law, and practice its teachings; above 
all things, lead clean lives. Ye can not 
serve God and Baal. The New Testa- 
ment rendering of it is: “Ye can not 
serve God and mammon;” That is, you 
can not make money or honors the 
chief object of your existence. The 
modern equivalent of it is: You can 


not serve God and live an impure life. 
You can not serve God and at the same 
time do a dishonest or crooked busi- 
ness, however legal it may be. Your 
first allegiance must be to God, and 
your business must be in harmony 
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with that allegiance. If you do all this, 
you show that you are honest and sin- 
cere in your profession of your repent- 
ance, and the Lord will stand by you; 


“and he will deliver you out of the 
hand of the Philistines.” In modern 
phrase, He will deliver you out of your 
troubles or sustain you in them. 

And the children of Israel did put 
away their false gods. There seems to 
have been a general revival movement, 
or, as we might say, political reforma- 


tion, thruout the entire country. See- 
ing that they were sincere, Samuel 


called a great convention or assembly 
of the leaders of the people at a sanc- 
tuary called Mizpah, the object of the 
assembly being especially to pray for 
delivery from the power of the Philis- 
tines, and also to organize to resist 
them. The meeting being called espe- 
cially for prayer and_ supplication, 
there was a day of solemn fasting, ac- 
cording to the custom of those days. 
In connection with it there was the 
peculiar ceremony of drawing water 
and pouring it out on the ground, a 
ceremony of which we have nowhere 
in the Bible any explanation. When 
David, in a fit of homesickness, longed 
for a drink of water from the home 
well at Bethlehem, and three mighty 
men brake thru and brought it to him 
at the peril of their lives, he thought 
it too precious to drink, however 
homesick and thirsty he might be, but 
poured it out as an offering to the 
Lord. Isaiah refers to the custom 
when he exclaims: “Therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation.” In our Savior’s 
time, the drawing of water and pour- 
ing it out as a religious ceremony had 





become a fixed part of the passover 
services, and in witnessing this cere- 
mony, accompanied by the singing of 
certain prescribed psalms, He ex- 
claims: “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” The most 
simple explanation of the ceremony in 
the time of Samuel is that it was an 
emblem of deep penitence, pouring out 
the soul as water, and the registration 
of a solemn vow. 

The great national religious gather- 
ing did not escape the notice of the 
Philistines, by whom it was naturally 
regarded as rebellion against author- 
ity; and they immediately began to 
make preparations to put down what 
they regarded as the revolt of their 
vassals. When tidings came of the ap 
proach of the Philistine army, the chil 
dren of Israel naturally turned to Sam- 
uel and Samuel's God. This revival 
had evidently been deep and thoro. 
The promise, given years before, Was 
that if they would sincerely repent, 
they would be delivered from their 0» 
pressors. They, therefore, rightly 
plead the Lord’s promise thru Samuel, 
the medium thru whom the promise 
was made. “Cease not to cry unto 
Jehovah our God for us” (referring 
the peculiar tone of voice in which 
Samuel made intercession). And Sai 
uel did cry unto the Lord, and altho 
not a priest of the line of Aaron but 
merely a Levite, offered the national 
sacrifice of a sucking lamb. And the 
Lord heard and delivered them, and 
gave them so signal a victory that the 
Philistines came unto their coasts no 
more during Samuel’s administratio® 
or until the days of Saul. The details 
of the victory are not given here. 4% 
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was the eustom of the times, Samuel 
raised a monument in commemoration 
of the victory, and called it Eben-ezer; 
that is, “the stone of help,” saying, 
“Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.” 

How many of us can look back to 
past deliverances; and altho these 
may not be recorded in monuments of 
stone, they ever remain in the mind of 
the sincere Christian as monuments, 
remembrances of Jehovah's faithful- 
ness to deliver in the past, and pledges 
of His willingness to deliver us from 
trouble in time to come, even as He de- 
livered His penitent people in those 
old, far-off days. For religion in its 
essence is the same now as it was 
then, and the Lord stands ready to de- 
liver His people who lament after him 
in sincerity and in truth. 


q Brickbats and Bouquets | 


E. F. Badger, of Page County, Iowa, 
writes: “I notice in a late issue some 
Iowa correspondent (you don’t say 
who) objects to your dealing in poli- 
tics thru your paper. I consider this 
a very narrow, short-sighted view. 
Wallaces’ Farmer stands like a ‘watch- 
man on the tower’ to protect the best 
and legitimate interests of the farmer. 
And when you see, with your search- 
ing vision, any encroachments, thru 
politics or in any other way, it is your 
full right and business to get after it 
and repel it if possible.” 











F. W. Taylor, Clarke County, Ilowa, 
“There is hardly an issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer that does not con- 
tain an article worth several years’ 
subscription. The article on vaccina- 
tion of hogs for ‘flu’ was good. I am 
a graduate of the Chicago Veterinary 
College, and had four years of good 
practice, so I think I know something 
of what is being put over on the farm- 
er by some people.” 

J. B. Powell, Greene county, Iowa, 
writes: “Will you allow me to make 
one criticism? There is too much 
reading matter in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
There is so much that interests me, 
and I don’t have time to read it all, so 
I sit up so late in the evening that I 
don’t get enough sleep. I have just 
read your reply to the article in the 
Register criticizing you for what you 
said about Mr. Hoover. I agree with 
you entirely.” 


writes: 


W. P. Tobey, Washintgon county, 
Iowa, says: “I have not agreed with 


you on some of the stands you have 


taken, but I am confident I have prof- | 


ited hundreds of doHars thru advice 
received from Wallaces’ Farmer:” 
George M. Minary, Guthrie County, 
fowa, writes: “I noticed the letter by 
M. T. Yoder, of Washington county, 
fowa. I don’t know what business Mr. 
Yoder is in, but he does not seem to 
be a farmer. I think you should con- 
tinue to do everything you can con- 
cerning farmers’ organizations. You 
ean call this selfishness, if you wish, 
but it is the only way the farmer will 
be able to get the fair share to which 
he is entitled. Other interests are or- 
anized and the farmer has got to or- 


ganize.” 


Clarence Gilmore, of Jones County, 
lowa, writes: “I consider Wallaces’ 
Farmer to be the cleanest and most 
Progressive farm journal published. It 
is pre-eminently the publication for all 
thinking farmers and for all farmers, 
for it makes its readers think.” 

J. S. Chandler, of Minnesota, writes: 
“Referring to the brickbat shied at 
you by Charles Becker, and published 
in one of your early March issues, I 
think Mr. Becker is like those other 
farmers who live in Minnesota, in that 
he looks at the Farm Bureau as a rival 
Political organization of farmers op- 
Posed to the Nonpartisan League. In 
the near future, please give us an ed- 
itorial stating plainly what the Farm 
Bureau hopes to do, and how.” If this 
is what Mr. Becker feels, we think he 





is mistaken in his view. As we under- 
stand the Farm Bureau movement, it 
is not at all political. It hopes to im- 
prove conditions for the farmer thru 
making a systematic study of the eco- 
nomic side of the farmer's problems. 
In fact, the sentiment of the Farm Bu- 
reau members in Iowa is strongly 
against a farmers’ political party. The 
Farm Bureau can therefore hardly be 
said to be a rival to any other organ- 
ization which is endeavoring to secure 
relief in that way. 


Mrs. C. Osterdyke, of South Dakota, 
writes: “We have been taking Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for eight years, and find 
it most helpful. Never mind a few 
knockers. They make new friends for 
you. You may be interested in know- 
ing that I learned the American lan- 
guage largely from Wallaces’ Farmer.” 


The professor of economics in a cer- 
tain state agricultural college sends 
us a check for our book, “Agricultural 
Prices,” and adds: “I have read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer since I was at Ames in 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics there, and I must say that I 
have been delighted at the high grade 
of economic doctrine I find in it. It is 
unusual in journals of all kinds, espe- 
cially in farm journals, to find first- 
class discussions of foreign trade and 
trade policies, foreign exchange, price 
movements and such difficult ques- 
tions. I admire Wallaces’ Farmer not 
only for the quality of economics it 
contains, but for the courage it has 
always shown in giving the people 
good stuff and giving it straight, even 
if it is not so easy to read and so easy 
to comprehend.” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a subscriber to the Farmer 
for many years and have enjoyed reading 
it, not only for the information on farm 
topics, but especially for the opinions ex- 
pressed in editorials on events and poli- 
cies as they affect the farmer. have al- 
ways believed these opinions were honest 
opinions. With the growing unrest among 
laboring men and the antagonism between 
employers and employes, the future of the 
country would be dark if it were not for 
the large, conservative class of farmers. 
If the farmers keep cool and look at the 
other fellow’s side of the question, they 
will be able. thru the Farm Bureau or- 
ganization, to maintain their rights and 
also to insist that capital and labor re- 
spect one another's rights and the rights 
of the public. The farmer's success in 
this contest will depend to a great extent 
on the honesty, ability and courage of the 
editors of the farm papers. I believe you 
have all three of these qualities, and that 
you will do much to keep the Farm Bu- 
reau working along conservative lines, and 
to present the farmer's case to the public. 
—O. P. Morton, Wright County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to commend you on your stand 
regarding Hoover, the presidential possi- 
bility. 1 am stronger than ever for you 
in your contention in this matter, since 
the appearance of his articles in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. Every farmer should be lined 
up against this fellow to safeguard his 
own interests and the ultimate welfare of 
the country at large. There are a great 
many farmers aware of the situation, of 
course; but I am sure there are many 
again who need some education and en- 
lightenment along this line. Certainly 
your paper can be of a mighty influence 
in this direction in the future, as it has 
in the recent past. And you have a great 
farm paper anyway.—C. F. Hildebolt, 
Ohio. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am in hearty accord with your edi- 
torials, in regard to the “Hoover for 
President” movement. Aside from his ac- 
tion in euchreing the farmers, I can not 
conceive of this straddling politician and 
business adventurer appealing to the 
great body of American people as a presi- 
dential candidate, and I hope you will 
continue to place him before the country 
in his true light.—Mrs. C. E. Messenger, 
Nebraska. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Zane Grey’s serial, ‘“‘The Light of West- 
ern Stars,”’ was one of the best stories 
that I have read (and I have read a good 


many of that kind of stories), only the 
end came too soon to suit me. If I could 
have had my say, that story wouldn’t 


have ended yet, but then of course that 
wasn't your fault. I also want to say that 
as far as my opinion goes Wallaces’ 


Farmer is the leading farm paper of the 
middle-west.—J, Jorgensen, 


Iowa. 
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[ FEEDING QUESTIONS } 





| Buttermilk Powder for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of pow- 
dered buttermilk as compared with 
corn at $1.50, tankage at $110 and 
shorts at $2.90. The buttermilk pow- 
der costs 14 cents per pound. My idea 
is to feed it to the pigs just before 
weaning and until they reach 100 
pounds in weight.” 

At the Iowa station at Ames a little 
over a year ago they found that 100 
pounds of buttermilk powder had a 
feeding value about equivalent to 80 
pounds of tankage. Inasmuch as but- 
termilk powder costs from two to 
three times as much as tankage, it is 
evident that it does not pay to feed 
buttermilk powder in large quantities 
to fattening hogs. 
little buttermilk powder to the ration, 
| however, unquestionably increases the 
rate of gain somewhat and in the 
case of pigs which are soon to be 
weaned or which have recently been 
weaned it may be decidedly worth 
while even tho it does cost three times 
as much as tankage. It may also be 
worth while in the case of fall pigs 
during the winter. But in the case of 
pigs over 75 pounds in weight 
which are on good pasture it is ordi- 
narily much more economical to sup- 
plement corn with tankage rather than 
powdered buttermilk. 








Ground Rye vs. Middlings 
for Hogs 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“How would ground rye at $62 per 
ton compare with flour middlings or 
shorts at $65 a ton as a feed for hogs? 
I am thinking of feeding my brood 
sows on self-feeders of corn, tankage 
and corn germ meal, together with a 
little middlings or ground rye.” 

Pound for pound, ground rye is only 
about 90 per cent as valuable as corn 
for hogs. We do not know of any ex- 
periment directly comparing ground 
rye with flour middlings, but give it as 
| our opinion that the flour middlings 

are worth $5 a ton more than the 
| ground rye. The trouble with mid- 
dlings nowadays is that they are so 
often finely ground bran. 


correspondent 








Corn Recovered by Hogs Fol- 
lowing Steers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“About how much corn passes thru 
fattening cattle to the hogs which are 
following? These cattle which I have 
in mind were fed about 18 pounds of 
shelled corn daily in connection with 
silage.” 

Ordinarily, from 7 to 10 per cent of 
the shelled corn fed to fattening steers 
passes thru and is utilized by the hogs 
following. Of course, this is a matter 
of considerable variability. If the lots 
are muddy, the hogs may not recover 
anywhere near this much, In the case 
of corn which is unusually dry and 
hard, a somewhat higher percentage 
may pass thru and be recovered by the 
hogs. 








Composition of Steer Gain 


An Idaho correspondent writes: 

“What is the percentage of protein, 
carbohydrates, etc., in each pound of 
gain in flesh in cattle?” 

In the case of a growing steer each 
hundred pounds of gain is composed 
of about 16 pounds of protein, 19 
pounds of fat and 50 pounds of water. 
In the case of a fattening steer each 
hundred pounds of gain is composed 
of about 7 pounds of protein, 65 pounds 
of fat, and 25 pounds of water. In no 
case is there much in the way of car- 
bohydrates in a steer’s body. Carbo- 
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hydrates are quite promptly trans. 
formed into fat or else burned up by 
the steer in keeping the body warm 
and furnishing the energy necessary to 
move around. Judging from the com- 
position of the gains put on by fatten- 
ing steers we would expect the best 
results to be secured by feeding a ra- 
tion composed almost altogether of 
carbohydrates and fats. Theoretically 
corn silage and corn alone should an- 
swer the purpose very nicely. As a 
matter of actual experience, however, 
it has been found that it pays to feed 
considerably more protein than is the- 
oretically necessary. 





Hog Feeding Question 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have some spring pigs which ] 
will sell next fall and want to know 
what to feed them with corn at $1.50 
per bushel, rye $1.50 per bushel, and 
tankage $6.25 per hundred. I have a 
grinder and I can trade Corn for rye 
at the mill and grind the rye myself. 
At the present high price of tankage 
would you advise the feeding of rye 
in the place of tankage, or would you 
suggest feeding the rye in addition to 
the tankage, or would it be better to 
feed the corn and tankage alone?” 

The bulk of the experiments indi- 
cate that ground rye is ordinarily not 
quite as good as shelled corn, pound 
per pound. Rye does not contain 
enough protein to serve as a substi- 
tute for tankage. With prices as quot- 
would depend altogether on 
corn and tankage. There would be no 
particular disadvantage in substitut- 
ing one pound of ground rye for corn 
in the average daily ration of each 
pig, but for the most part we certainly 
would depend on corn and tankage. 
Trading any large quantity of corn for 
rye would certainly be very poor 
policy. 


Hulled Oats vs. Corn for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of hulled oats 
for hogs, as compared with corn and 
tankage at present prices? These oats 
contain 5 per cent water, 69 per cent 
carbohydrates, 14 per cent protein, and 
8 per cent fat, and they sell at around 
$91 per ton f. o. b. the mill in Illinois.” 

Hulled oats seem to have a value 
slightly superior pound for pound to 
corn for fattening hogs. With ordi- 
nary No. 3 corn at $1.40 per bushel, 
we would give hulled oats a value of 
right around $65 per ton. For feeding 
to pure-bred hogs, it may possibly be 
worth while to feed hulled oats at $99 
a ton, but at this price, we would not 
feed more than one pound per pig 
daily. In the case of pure-bred hogs 
we would be inclined to rely mainly on 
corn, tankage and whole cats, rather 
than on corn, tankage and hulled oats. 


Shrinkage of Corn, Wheat and 
Oats After Harvest 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the usual shrink in cor, 
oats and wheat during the first six 
months after harvest? I am assuming 
that the grain is kept in dry bins.” 

Ear corn customarily shrinks 14 oF 
15 per cent during the first six months 
after harvest. In exceptional years it 
may shrink as much as 20 per cent, 
and in other years as little as 8 per 
cent. Shrinkage ordinarily takes 
place most rapidly during April, May 
and June. 

The wheat and oat situation is a 
together different from that of corm. 
Wheat and oats are generally dry at 
the time of harvest and customarily 
lose only about 1% per cent during 
the six months after harvest unless, of 
course, they are somewhat damp 
threshing time. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited te contribute their experience te this department. Questé in 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 











Sorghum Crops for Silage 

The results of feeding trials by the 
dairy department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College show results in 
favor of sorghum crops as compared 
with corn for silage when fed to dairy 
cattle. 

In over half of the counties of Kan- 
gas a greater yield of cane or kafir 
can be obtained with greater certainty 
than when corn is used. It was a com 
mon sight during the summer of 1918 
to see field after field of corn com- 
pletely dried up in contrast with the 
green appearance of fields of cane and 
kafir. The sorghums are more re- 
sistant to drouth, and while their yield 
is cut down, they have the faculty of 
living thru dry periods and continuing 
their growth when rain does come. 

A 2T-acre field of corn which was 
the best prospect for a crop we had 
ever had on the dairy department farm 
up to July 15th of last summer pro 
duced 97 tons of silage when put into 
the silo the middle of August. This is 
a yield of 3.6 tons per acre. An ad- 
joining field of Kansas Orange cane 
put into the silo late in September pro- 
duced 10 tons of silage per acre. Cov- 
ering a period of four years on the 
agronomy farm at the college. the av- 
erage yield of silage crops was 11.88 
tons of corn per acre, 11.8 tons of kafir 
and 18 tons of cane per acre. This 
was good bottom land which is most 
suitable to corn. 

in feeding trials with dairy cattle, 
covering three years, it was found that 
corn silage was 1 per cent more val- 


uable than cane silage for milk produc- $ 


tion. When the amount of milk pro- 
duced per acre was considered, how- 
ever, the cane silage led the corn and 
kafir on account of the greater yield. 
Using the average yields given above 
for corn, cane, and kafir, an acre of 
cane would produce 30,000 pounds of 
milk when fed in a dairy ration, an 
acre of corn 22,000 pounds of milk, 
and an acre of kafir 21,760 pounds of 
milk. 

While corn is our greatest silage 
crop, cane and kafir have proven to be 
only slightly less valuable for feeding 
dairy animals and can be raised with 
greater certainty in most of the coun- 





ties in Kansas and in the southwest. 
Knowing this, it would seem advisable 
for dairy farmers to at least plant a 


part of their acreage to sorghums for 
Silage 

One factor which has-a great influ- 
ence on the value of cane and kafir 
for silage is the time at which the crop 
for silage. It frequently hap- 
pens that immature cane and kafir is 


is cut 


put into the silo when the corn is 
ready to cut. The sorghums should 
hot be put into the silo until prac- 
tically mature. When the grains are 
so hard they can not be crushed be- 
tween the thumb and finger the crop 


will be sufficiently mature that a good 
Sweet silage will result. Green imma- 
ture sorghums will make acid silage 
Which is less palatable. In many sea- 
sons the crop may not have matured 
sufficiently when the danger of frost 
is reached. It is best to run the risk 
of a frost rather than to put the crop 
in when green. After a frost, how- 
ever, the crop had best be put in the 
Silo at once. 





Butter Dealers Punished 


A group of New York dealers in but- 
ter have been arrested and are threat- 
ened with prosecution as profiteers. It 
Seems that these dealers imported 
Some 4,000,000 pounds of Danish but- 
ter, and are eharged with selling this 
at an exorbitant profit. The dealers 
insist that their profit has not been un- 


reasonable, that it has amounted to 
only six per cent on the invested capi- 
tal. They say that they have been 
selling this Danish butter at consider- 
ably below the price of home-made 
butter. 





Concrete vs. Tile Silo 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Which form of silo do you con- 
sider better, the hollow tile or the con- 
crete? I intend to put up a silo this 
summer in my open feed lot where 
there is little or no protection from 
the wind, the size to be 14x38 feet. 
The cost is a minor item, provided I 
can get a silo which is permanent and 
durable, and a good container for sil- 
age.” 

The hollow tile silo as constructed 
according to the plans devised by the 
Iowa Experiment Station at Ames has 
given excellent satisfaction. The con- 
crete silo as constructed in the early 
days of silo building occasionally col- 
lapsed. Improved methods of manu 
facturing cement silos have been de- 
vised during recent years and the ce- 
ment silo now has an excellent repu- 
tation as a durable silo. In lowa there 
is a cement stave association of some 
twenty manufacturers who manufac- 
ture cement stave silos according to 
definite specifications which have 
proved to give a genuinely durable job. 





Sunflowers for Silage 


Sunflower silage has much the same 
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feeding value as corn silage, according 
to the analysis that has been made at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and short feeding experiments made 
in New York and Montana. The trials 
made at the Williston and Dickinson 
sub-stations indicate that one can ex- 
pect one-fourth to one-half heavier 
yields from sunflowers than from corn. 
Doctor Walster, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, states that Mam- 
moth Russian or Giant Russian prob- 
ably is the best variety, but the Black 
Beauty and White Beauty are also 
good. The seed costs 18 to 20 cents 
per 100 pounds. It takes five to seven 
pounds per acre. It can be sown with 
the corn planter. If the land is clean, 
seed in rows; if weedy, better plant in 
hills and cultivate both ways. Sun- 
flower seed can also be sown with the 
grain drill, closing up some of the 
holes so as to sow in rows 36 to 42 
inches apart. 

Cultivate as for corn. Cut for silage 
when from one-half to three-fourths 
of the seed is in the late milk or early 
dough stage. Use a corn harvester. 
All reports indicate that sunflowers 
can stand more cold than corn in both 
spring and fall. 





Mammoth Clover for Seed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Noting your article on Mammoth 
clover on Page 1165 of the April 16th 
issue, will say I have raised Mammoth 
clover for the last ten years and I pas- 
ture it close until the first of June in 
ordinary weather and until the tenth 
of June if weather is wet and in con- 
dition to start good growth. I then 
clip if I have not been able to keep it 
down close and even. I think keeping 
it pastured and clipped makes it stool 
more. This treatment I think is not 
only good for a seed crop but also for 
a hay crop in case conditions do not 
permit it to fill. I have been able to 
get from one and three-fourths to four 
and one-half bushels per acre. 
BARKER. 


GEO. V. 
Van Buren County, lowa. 
P. S.—I have fifty acres for seed 


this year and am sowing sixty acres 
this year. G. V. B. 
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For Forty Years 
The World’s Standard 


Perfectly designed with a staff 
of skilled engineers constantly 
striving to improve it, the De 
Laval is built of the best of ma- 


thousandth of an inch. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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>Inspection 


terials, by the best of mechanics, and 
with the best of equipment—with 
forty years of experience behi i 

Every piece of material and every part 
is carefully inspected and tested. The 
limit of permissible variation in size of 
most of its parts is less than one- 


These are the basic reasons why the De Laval costs more, does 
better work, produces a better product, requires less attention, and 
lasts far longer than inferior separators. 


Your local De Laval Agent will be glad to 
demonstrate the superiority of the De Laval. 
If you don’t know him please simply ad- 
dress the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Careful 


of Every Part 
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61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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happy, prosperous living as does British Columbia. 
The varieties of climate and soil offer inducements 
for almost every branch of agriculture. Whether in 
the warm interior valleys, the rich grazing table lands 
or the fruitful lowlands of the Coast or Vancouver 


Island, the advantages offered for 
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M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth Street, 
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0 Dairying, Fruit Growing and Stock Raising 


are such as must appeal to those who wish to improve their circum- 
stances and at the same time live in a country of delightful climate, 
magnificent scenery, varied resources, progressive 
abundance of LO ny mn for development. British 
of America—is already famous for the produc- 


le and 
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Now, is the time to 

Learn about this wonderful Province and share in its possibilities. 
It’s industrial life—mining, lumbering, fishing, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation—assures a ready market at good prices for all the farmer can pro- 
duce. Schools, churches, railways, roads, telephones, all the conveniences 
of an old land await you in this new Province of Opportunity and Success, 
For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of Immigration, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEB. 
ST. PAUL, Minn. KY) 
Canadian Government Agents 
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Cut to Fit Better 
If your Dealer is out 
of your size, write to 

The McKey Mig. Co.§ 
Kansas City, Me. 
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Two-Row Cultivators 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your inquiry regarding 
two-row cultivator experience, will say 
that I have used three different makes 
of same, and am still using two of 
them. One is an up-to-date four-horse 
cultivator with a truck wheel in front 
to take weight off of horses’ necks. 
The other is a tractor cultivator pulled 
by a four-cylinder two-wheel gasoline 
tractor. 

I consider the work done by these 
cultivators just as good as that done 
by the single-row, and we use both 
kinds all the time. Some do not like 
the two-row because of the heavy draft, 
but most of them expect three horses 
to do the work; they should use four. 

One thing against the two-row is 
this; if the weeds get the start of you, 
you had better hitch to the single-row 
until you get ahead of them. A weedy 
field can not be cleaned as well with 
the two-row as with the single-row. 

In regard to the tractor cultivator, I 
like it best for it has all the advan- 
tages of the horse cultivator and some 
that the latter has not. The best is 
this: when the days get long and hot 
and the corn needs cultivating most, 
you do not have to stop and rest every 
round or so to keep from overheating 
your horses. I can cultivate more with 


the tractor cultivator than with two 
single-row horse cultivators; can get 
closer to the fence; do not trample 


down as much corn, and can put in the 
time in the field that otherwise I would 
use in caring for the four horses. 

V. B. BRANDOM. 

Harrison County, Missouri. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read your article about two-row 
cultivators, in a recent issue. There 
are some people who think the two- 
row plows a failure. When I started 
farming, I farmed 160 acres, same as 
I do now, and I knew I'd have to get 
a man or a two-row corn plow. So I 
got the two-row plow, and can say that 
as long as I farm I am going to have 
my two-row cultivator. 

I have heard people who never ran 
one—and some people who have—say 
that they would not have a two-row 
corn plow as a gift, and that they can’t 
plow one row good enough, let alone 
two rows. I'll take my two-row plow 
and plow in the same field with them, 
and I'll soon show them that I can 
plow two rows just as good, and I 
think a little bit better than they can 
plow one. 

Some people handle farm machinery 
like they do automobiles—abuse them, 
don’t take any care of them, and don’t 
know how to adjust them so as to 
make easy work for the man or horses. 
And then these men try to knock good 
machines which are invented to save 
time and labor. 

Now for the man who wants to know 
about the two-row cultivator: Just 
get a two-row corn plow, put on three 
good horses and go into the field de- 
termined to run it, and you will be 
well pleased with the way you can 
plow two rows at atime. If adjusted 
right, you can do it better and a lot 
easier than you can one. 

As to the motor two-row cultivator, 
I do not know, as I never used a motor. 
I have plowed eighteen acres of corn 
with three horess and my two-row plow 
in ten hours, and can do it again. As 
to the land being in a high degree of 
tilth, I'll say that mine is above the 
average land, and I intend to keep it 
there—a thing every careful, good 
farmer can do. READER. 

—_— — — 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have used a two-row corn plow for 
six years ,and would not do without it. 
I am farming more land this year, so I 
bought another one at a sale during 
the winter. I tended seventy-five acres 
alone with my two-row plow last year, 
and kept my corn clean. It averaged 
sixty bushels to the acre. 

A man has to get his corn ground 
in good shape before planting. I al- 
ways disk my ground once or twice, 
then use a pulverizer before planting 
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F someone should come to you and say 

—"I have discovered a new way to con- 
vert your corn-husks into paper-pulp, or— 
“I can make a new fabric from your wheat- 
straw,” or—“I have found a commercial 
use for the chaff from your wheat,” you 
then would suddenly realize the value of 


In such manner Hebe comes to you and 
says, “I have created a new and more prof- 
itable market for your by-product, skimmed 
I have done this by restoring to the 
skimmed milk a fat content—the element it 
lacks to make it more desirable, and there- 
fore more readily salable as human food, for 
This I have accom- 
plished by scientifically emulsifying the fat 
pressed from the pure white meat of the 
cocoanut with the skimmed milk, creating a 
product that serves in the home as an auxil- 
iary to the daily milk supply in cooking and 


The utilization of by-products is a big 
problem in every industry. Gluten, coal- 
tar, gasoline and cotton-seed were valueless 
by-products until someone found a com- 
Skimmed milk is the 
big by-product of the dairies —thirty billion 
pounds of it are produced yearly. 


The greater part of this by-product, which 
science tells us is a highly nutritious food, 
is being fed to stock, when according to the 
Department of Agriculture it could be used 


MAKING THE DAIRY 
PAY BIGGER PROFITS 


About eighty-four billion pounds of milk are 
produced in the United States each year. 

Of this total the butter industry consumes 
approximately thirty-four billion pounds. 

But — approximately thirty billion pounds of 
the amount devoted to butter-making becomes 
skimmed milk—having practically no market as 
human food. 


milk there ? 


its infancy. 


a whole. 


facturers. 


There is no camouflage about Hebe. It 
is produced, labeled, advertised and mar- 
keted for just what it is—“‘A Compound of 
Evaporated Skimmed Milk and Vegetable 
Fat,” for cooking purposes. 
stitute; it is not an imitation. It is Hebe 
and nothing else. 
place of its own, separate from the general 
class of dairy products. 
finding its proper place in the market, Hebe 
will prove a substantial benefit to the entire 
dairying industry, increasing the general use 
of dairy products. 


You will be interested in our booklet, “‘The Missing Third.” 
Ask us to send you a copy. There is no charge for this. 
Address 2556 Consumers Building, Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


to better and more profitable advantage as 
human food. Hebe points the way to mar- 
keting skimmed milk as human food. 
the first big effort in this direction. 


You will ask the question— How is Hebe 
to benefit the dairy farmer who is not near 
enough to a Hebe condensery to sell his 


Remember, the Hebe industry is only in 
It will grow with every can 
sold. Every bit of advertising put out by 
The Hebe Company will exert a beneficial 
influence on the dairy product market as 
Witness the influence on the 
market by the sale of nearly four billion 
pounds each year to the ice-cream manu- 
While not every farmer is 
within shipping distance of an ice-cream 
factory, yet every milk-producer benefits 
by the demand. 


It is 


It is not a sub- 
Hebe creates a distinct 
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and then harrow once or twice after- 
ward. Then the field is clean when 
the corn comes up. Any man can run 
a two-row plow then if he has a little 
patience. I expect to tend 125 acres 
this year with the two plows. I am 
not interested in motor cultivators. I 
think they are too expensive and heavy 
a machine to put in a corn field when 
the horses are idle. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Carroll County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 9th a farmer 
wishes to know about two-row culti- 
The Nebraska correspondent 


vators. 





must have gotten a poor two-row culti- 
vator, as I have used one for four years 
and the land was not in extra good 
condition, but yet I got good results. 
There was plenty of morning-glories 
and iron-weed in the field. There was 
no trouble in getting the cultivator to 
do a good job; at least the corn was 
as clean as any plowed with a single- 
row plow. Also a two-row cultivator 
is easier to run than a single-row. 
Lots of them are not set right to plow 
with, and when not set just right they 
are hard on both man and horses. I 
use only three 1,300 to 1,400-pound 
horses, and they seem to do the work 
easily. 





The two-row cultivator gets some 
hard knocks, but if the owner doesn't 
listen to these and sets his plows right 
he can do just as good work with it a3 
with a single-row cultivator. 

G. A. SCHICK. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here in Minnesota, where we do not 
raise two crops of corn in successi0l 
the two-row cultivator can’t be beatel. 
I can plow just as much corn with mY 
two-row cultivator as two men witD 
single-row cultivators. I use mine fof 
all cultivating. It is no harder # 
handle than most single-row machine 





May 7, 1929 
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of course we must get a good check to 
cross the corn. Also we must have 
four horses that pull evenly. Around 
here 50 per cent of the farmers use the 
two-row machine. 

The dealer at Green Valley has sold 
as many as two dozen in a year, and he 
tells me he has had only one returned. 
One man who couldn't work his had 
two slow horses and two fast horses. 
Morning-glories will sometimes clog 
the middle gang, but the morning-glo- 
ries are cleaned out. I believe that on 
spring plowed corn stalk ground there 
might be some trouble with the middle 
gangs clogging with stalks. With the 
present price of labor, the two-row cul- 
tivator will more than pay for itself in 
a single season. 

CHARLES H. CARLSON. 

Lyon County, Minnesota. 





Why Protect Rabbits? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Il am a new subscriber to your paper, 
which I consider as one of the best of 
all farm papers and the best for corn 
belt farmers.of any paper published. 
Iam a bit puzzled by a situation which 
confronts me here. I have just taken 
possession of a very good general 
stock farm and I find that there are 
rabbits in almost unbelievable num- 
bers. Now, the law says we may not 
kill rabbits after January list. Must 
we support the rabbits? It is a waste 
of energy for me to say how great a 
pest a rabbit can be. Sufficient for 
me to say I would as soon support a 
sheep as a rabbit. I have seen as 
much as three acres of alfalfa con- 
sumed along the edge of a big field in 
New Mexico. What is true there is 
also true here. 

Granting that rabbits are not desir- 
able for food after midwinter, I can 
not see why we should not be allowed 
to protect ourselves against these de- 
structive little beasts and at least 
feed them to our hens in place of some 
more expensive meat food. Just now 
Iam not being damaged to any very 
great extent, but next year at this time 
I expect to have a lot of young fruit 
trees, shrubs, etc. Then it will be a 
different affair. On my 265 acres Iam 
very safe in saying there are 100 rab- 


bits today. Why are they protected? 
The answer is easy. To furnish tar- 
gets for sportsmen who will tramp 
over our fields, wound our stock, and 
in some cases shoot our chickens 
when they catch them far afield, 
leave our gates open and carry a 
heighbor’s hog cholera to our farm 


if it so happens. Of course they will 
say they can’t hunt on our farm with- 
out our consent. True enough, but 
they are compelling us by law to sup- 
port these rabbits for their amusement 


Whether on my farm or an adjoining 
one If it were left to the farmers 
whether or not the rabbits were pro- 
tected the outcome would be easy to 
Predict 


It seems almost criminal to me to 
allow bob white and the prairie chick- 
en to be killed at any time and then 
to turn around and protect an animal 


that. aside from the fact that he is 


fairly good to eat, is almost to be 
Classed with the rat and the English 
sparrow! I check the bet. 


I should like to hear an expression 
thru your paper of the feeling of farm- 
ets generally toward this situation. 

Must we support the rabbits? 

E. F. COLL. 

Henry Co., Illinois. 





Guaranteed Bank Deposits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We are reading the articles on stock 
Promotion with great interest. There 
Sone subject that ought to be dis- 
tissed and brought before the bankers 
{the state, and that is the matter of 
flaranteeing bank deposits. They have 
‘ich a guarantee now in a number of 
tther states, 

MELSON BROS. 

Montgomery County, Iowa. 
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Cure Your Meat 
Quickly With This 
Pure Salt 





meat is 


Lege you kill one hog or a hundred hogs, finish the 
job ri 


ht with this perfect curing salt. 
salt you can buy. Colonial S 


worth the 


ial Farmer’s 


Salt cures more quickly, penetrating and drawing out the 
moisture, leaving the meat sweet, tender and of excellent 
flavor. Preserves the color and prevents forming of hard crust on outside. 


COLONIAL 





SPECIAL FARMER'S 





SALT 
No Lumps 


Just soft, flaky grains of pure salt 
without adulteration of any kind. 
Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is 
like snow flakes compared with 
ordinary brands filled with lumps 
like hailstones. Once you try 
Colonial Farmer’s Salt you will 
appreciate its superiority over or- 
dinary salts that cake and lump. 
Dissolves quickly, making a clear, 
strong solution. Best for every 
farm purpose— butter making, 
cooking, baking, etc. Highly re- 
fined—never gives foods a gritty 
taste. 


No Waste 


A 70 pound bag of this soft, fluffy 
salt is as big as a 100 pound bag 
of the ordinary kind. 
Special Farmer’s Salt does the 
work quicker and more thorough- 
ly. The strength never varies— 
never changes. 


Colonial 


Packed conveniently in strong, 
protective bags that make excel- 
lent towel material when empty. 
There is no other salt just as good. 
If not handled by your dealer, 
write to us, giving his name. 
pound bags only. 


70 


COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 














Made and war- 
ranted by practi- 
cal threshermen, 
with 32 years ex- 
perience. 


Made in two sizes 
20x36 and 24x46. 
Light running 
and easily oper- 
ated by tractors. 


‘THE TIME TO THRESH is when your grain is ready, when you 

have to wait on the community thresher you seldom get to thresh when you should. 
Your grain remains out in the field to sprout, bleach and waste until your turn comes. 
With the INDIVIDUAL you can thresh when your grain is ready and you are ready, 
without having to swap time all over the neighborhood. 


wooD BROS. 


NDiviDUAL 


Threshers and Happy Farmer Tractors of Griffin- 
LaCrosse, Mason City, lowa, and will say that the 
outfit sure did splendid work. I threshed 10,248 
bushels of oats; 1,050 bushels of barley and 572 


a small, fast and thorough-cleaning separator. You 
can pull it with your tractor, one-third the usual 
threshing crew is needed to operate it. Has fewer 
mechanical parts, less than half as many belts as the 
average thresher. bushels of wheat and it sure did good work.” 
“Last August I purchased one of your Individual B. B. JACOBSON, Shabbona, Il. 
Save time, labor and grain with an INDIVIDUAL, 


Write today for full information and terms, 
WOOD BROS. THRESHER CO., 26£E. 20thSt., DES MOINES, IOWA 


















Old Milk Cans 


and Cheese Hoops 


utte)\ Made New 
Cie) Save: 










tin cans or hoops like new 
pl FOL, pe 


The secret Acme process and re-building is endorved 
by highest dairy authorities and dairy publications. 


in colors explains 

Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 

agons, also steel or wood wheels to at 
pear Sd foe at 

le it 

today. 
7 Electric Wheel Co. 
55 Elm St.,Quiaey JL, 
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[ Boys’ Corner. 


oners. We talk here 
an the simple th’ ing; about the soi! 
and — it was made; A, pignte grow in it; about 
eotmals—the cows, the horsea, the Digg. ete— 
at their feed and grow. We wanf to study 
bane gs and many more, and ang any- 
S82 warts t& ask @ question, or doesn’t unders 
# tell us something which he has notice 
Rene will write us. 
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Interest 


There is in Iowa a partnership firm 
which has made an extraordinary suc- 
cess in live stock farming. One partner 
furnishes the money, the other partner 
furnishes the ability to do things. 
Neither partner by himself would ever 
have been heard of outside his home 
county, but in partnership they are 
known over the entire corn belt. 

There are two classes of people in 
the world. One class has the ability 
to do things, but hasn’t enough money 
to carry out its ideas. The other class 
is not so very good at doing things 
and has more money than it can use 
to advantage in its own business. Some 
men are so unusually good at doing 
things that they can take a dollar and 
make two dollars out of it inside of a 
year. Other people are so poor at do- 
ing things that they can scarcely make 
a dollar earn anything during a year. 
And if they are at all unlucky they 
may even lose a considerable part of 
their dollar. People of this sort who 
have more money than they can use 
themselves lend it to the people who 
are extra good at doing things. People 
who are good at doing things are gener- 
ally fairly rich, but somehow never have 
enough money. They are always bor- 
xyowing. The people who are not so 
good at doing things generally do not 
have so very much money, but if they 
are of a saving frame of mind they 
usually have more money than they 
can use themselves. People of this 
sort lend billions of dollars every year 
to the banks. 

Young farmers are generally pretty 
good at doing things and decidedly 
short on money. They have to go toa 
bank, an insurance company or a 
friend to borrow. 

Ask your father at what rate he can 
borrow money now. If he goes to the 
bank will he have to pay 6, 7 or 8 per 
cent? Or will the bank let him have 
money under any consideration? Un- 
less your father is a good friend of the 
banker he will probably find it pretty 
hard to borrow money just now. Dur- 
ing the two or three years following a 
big war it is almost always hard to 
borrow money except by paying very 
high rates of interest. During the war 
the government borrows all the money 
it can. Moreover, during the two or 
three years following a war, millions 
of people get the idea that they can 
make a fortune if they only have a 
little money to work with. Right now 
eastern business men are paying 7 per 
cent for money which they could bor- 
row at 5 per cent before the war. Eng- 
lish business men are paying 8 per 
cent for money which they could bor- 
row at 5 per cent before the war. The 
United States government is paying 
5% per cent for money which it could 
borrow at 3 per cent before the war. 
The railroads are paying 614 per cent 
for money which they could borrow at 
4 per cent before the war. Interest 
rates are higher now than they have 
ever been during the past hundred 
years. Farmers have not yet felt the 
full force of the blow, but they will feel 
it during the next year. It may per- 
haps be possible to borrow money on 
mortgages at a fairly reasonable rate 
during this tight money period, but 
the banks will almost certainly charge 
more than they ever charged before. 

Here’s a suggestion for the boys 
who have started to save money in the 
hope of beginning to farm for them- 
selves some time during the next five 
or ten years. As fast as you can save 
your money put it into bonds. The 4% 


per cent Liberty bonds of the United 
States government are splendid. You 






































KLUMB TRACTOR 







— ‘OR of exceptional pulling power 
for its weight, at drawbar and belt, be- 
cause of advanced construction features which 

distinguish it from all others. 








Troublesome and power-absorbing bevel gears 
and bull gears are eliminated. 






Powerful 2-speed, 4-cylinder Climax Motor is 
set crosswise, carries power direct to wheels. 








































throughout. 


A successful kerosene burner; quality built in 
every detail; backed bya strong manufacturing 


firm with long tractor building experience. 


Write for free Illustrated Literature gioing 
full information. Address Dept. | 2 


DUBUQUE TRACTOR & TRUCK MFG. COMPANY 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Dependable traction on rolling ground or hill- 
side, in any soil condition, is assured by wide 
wheels and low forward hitch of 'drawbar. 
Automatic lubrication — all gearsand bearings 


run in bath of oil—Hyatt Roller Bearings used 


The Klumb Tractor turns in its own len 
makes square corners in all field work. Pulls 
3-4 14-inch bottoms continuously in any soil. 











Heavy Work in Any Soil 








can buy them at around $85 or $86 
now, which is $14 or $15 below par. On 
this basis they will return you 5 per 
cent interest every year, and in addi- 
tion when the bonds mature, the gov- 
ernment pays you back $100 for each 
$85 you invest. If money gets tighter 
these bonds may go even lower. But 
sooner or later Liberty bonds are going 
up just the same as bonds issued dur- 
ing the Civil war went up until they 
finally sold as high as $120. The Lib- 
erty bonds may never sell as high as 
$120, but without suuch question they 
will be selling for over $100 within 
eight years. 

When prices are continually going 
higher, as they have ever since 1896, 
those people get on the fastest in the 
world who borrow money. But when 
prices start going down, as they did 
during the twenty-five years following 
1870, and as they probably will during 
the twenty-five years following 1920, 
the people who borrow money have a 
very hard time of it. It is in times 
like these that it is a good plan to save 
all the money you can and let other 
people have the use of it. It is a very 
poor time to go in debt heavily to buy 
farm land. In times of falling prices, 
it is better to rent and put what money 
you have saved into mortgages or 
bonds. Right now, when interest rates 
are so exceedingly high, mortgages or 
bonds may not seem to be such a very 
good investment. But some of these 
days, five or ten years from now, in- 
terest rates are going down, and final- 


ly they will probably reach a level 
even lower than before the war. When 
that time comes, you will find that 


the bonds which you may have bought 
today will be an unusually fine invest- 
ment. They will then be worth 20 or 
30 per cent more than you paid for 
them in the early 1920's. Just remem- 
ber this. Land is a fine investment 
as long as prices are rising; bonds are 





a fine investment when prices start to 
fall. Bonds will be in demand when 
the land boom is dead. 





Steenwyk Corn Is All Distributed 


We have sent 100-kernel samples of 
Steenwyk corn to the 200 boys who 
first applied. Other boys are now writ- 
ing in, but we are unable to take care 
of them. Next year we shall try to 
have a larger quantity of some high- 
yielding strain to distribute. 





Seeding Alfalfa With Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of seeding al- 
falfa with oats in the spring, in the 
same way as other grass seeds? How 
many pounds of alfalfa would you seed 
per acre?” 

The practical way of seeding alfalfa 
in the spring is at the rate of about 
fifteen pounds per acre, in connection 
with two or two and one-half bushels 
per acre of an early variety of oats, 
such as the Iowa 103, Iowa 105, or 
Kherson. The alfalfa can be seeded 
in just the same way as other grass 
seed, by means of a grass seed at- 
tachment to the drill, or else by broad- 
casting and harrowing. 

In order to be fairly 
alfalfa stand, we advise 
oats for hay in late June. If possible, 
avoid cutting the oats for hay in ex- 
ceedingly hot weather. We have ob- 
served that if oats are taken off in the 
midst of exceedingly hot weather, 
there is real danger of cooking the al- 
falfa. For the sake of the alfalfa, it is 
best to delay a few days, in the hope 
of getting somewhat cooler weather. 
We believe that alfalfa seeded with 
oats which are cut for hay is more 
likely to succeed than alfalfa grown 
} under any other conditions, 


sure of the 
cutting the 













DON’T CUT OUT 


AShoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 


£ MARK R 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antisepile 
Uniment for Bolle, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays PainandIngammation. Price $1.25 @ bottle at druge 
gists or delivered. Wil) tell you more If you write. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al) kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our priee list. 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














SILO STAVES,HOG & STABLE FLOORS, 


P SCAL 
Aa ~ eS and all wood work on the 
farm will not rot or shrink if painted with 


Guaranteed. » ARR 
>>, 
Write for Circalars TRADE Bank 
Dept. 143, CARBOLINEUM 
Carbolimeum Wood Preserving Co., Mitwaukee. Wis 









Ovum 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottows St., Leavenworth, Kans 


Sanitary —The a 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water al! the 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct 69.50 f. 0. b, factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, lows 
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Of General Interest 














High Pasture Rents—Reports from Kan- 
sas indicate that pasture in the grazing 
s ons is being rented at from $8 to $10 
per acre, and in some cases as high as $12. 


Record Price for Oats—All 


records for 

s prices at Chicago were broken the 

t i week in April, when No white 
eats sold at $1.07 a bushel, which is a 


record for all times. 


Part of Schleswig Remains German— 
Some time ago one part of Schleswig held 





a vote under the plebiscite provided by 
the treaty of Versailles, and decided to 
join Denmark. More recently another 
part of Schleswig has held a plebiscite 
and this second zone of Schleswig has 


decided to remain German, 


Grass in Texas—The season is opening 
up more favorably in Texas this year. 
Cattlemen have had a bad time of it ever 
since 1916. Drouth has been very severe 
and large numbers of cattle were lost or 
moved out of the country. Rainfall has 
been favorable in recent months, and the 
grass is well started now. 


Oklahoma Indians Raise Good Hogs— 
Students of the Chilocco Indian Agricul- 
tural School of Oklahoma recently topped 
the Oklahoma City hog market with sev- 

hogs which averaged 270 pounds. 
These were all pure-bred Duroc Jersey 
hogs and were sold to Morris & Company 
for $14.30 per hundred. This was 20 cents 
higher than the week’s market. 


enty 


Winter Proud Wheat—Scottish farmers 
are growling because their wheat is win- 
ter proud, They mean that the fall and 
winter have been favorable to a heavy 
growth of wheat, which is likely to lodge 
just before harvest time. Under such con- 
ditions they use the roller to compact the 
soil around the roots and pasture with 
sheep. 





Argentine Corn at New York City—Ar- 
gentine corn was recently quoted at $1.60 
at New York City. This is 20 to 25 cents 
per bushel cheaper than corn belt corn 
laid down at New York City. Fortunately, 
many of the American corn milling con- 
cerns do not have machinery which is well 
adapted to handling the Argentine corn, 
and for that reason the competition is not 
as direct as it might otherwise be. 

Meat From New Zealand—Announce- 
ment was made recently at Chicago that 
Swift & Company had received a carload 
of frozen meat from New Zealand. The 
veal entered the United States by way of 
San Francisco. The shipment is a try- 
out. Plenty more is said to be available if 
the pioneer carload proves satisfactory a3 
a method to reduce the cost of living. 
Cheerful news for the cattlemen of the 
United States! 








Crowds Watch Tractor Demonstration— 
About 1,500 farmers attended the first 
annual tractor demonstration given by the 
Marion County Motor Trades Bureau, un- 
der the auspices of the county Farm Bu- 
reau. Sixteen different tractor concerns 
were represented, all the different types 
being put thru the tests. Awards were 
made on the basis of 30 per cent for qual- 
ity of plowing, 20 per cent for non-stop on 
account of engine trouble, and 50 per cent 
for fuel economy. 


Corn Versus Cotton—Federal indict- 
ments alleging a corner in corn have been 
returned against several traders who were 
recently long on corn, At the same time 
the senate started an investigation alleg- 
ing a combination to depress cotton, 
Which is selling at the highest prices on 
record. In other words, if you are long on 
corn you are a criminal, and the same 
es to one who is short on cotton. 
as if the various brands of crimi- 
depended on what section of the 
try you lived in, or how the various 
voted.—Rosenbaum Review. 








Sections 


Bad Business—It is reported that a 


the perfection of airplane observa- 
ind communication between airplanes 


Tench engineer has invented a cannon 
which will shoot 150 miles, or about twice 
as far as the long range cannon used by 
= jermans in the latter part of the war. 
sil 





Latteries, it is not pleasant to im- 





aging what may happen in case of an- 
Other wi: With cannon that will shoot 
150 r especially if it can carry gas 
£ 


Shells that distance, it would be vossible 
to Wipe out the population of large cities 
“avery short time. 


Eastern Farmers Need Help—A shortage 
of farm labor and a consequent diminu- 
tion ‘ production in New York, New Jer- 
Sey and Connecticut is indicated in let- 





= received from farmers of these states 

Y, the American Land Service, of New 
Many of the writers indicate that 
a 


Contemplate leaving their farms or 
rtailing acreage under cultivation on 
count of the searcity of labor. Requests 
ve been made for more than 8,000 work- 


ae 





NOTICE: We want the 
public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 
is made by the J. I. CASE 
PLOW WORKS COM- 
PANY of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and is NOT the 
product of any other com- 
pany with **J I. CASE*’ 
as part of its corporate 
name. 





























A never-failing source of delight to Wallis owners is the al- 
most total absence of vibration. While the engine is running, 
a glass of water will stand on the fuel tank without spilling. 


This remarkable feat is due 
to Wallis engineering and de- 
sign. In the powerful Wallis 
valve-in-head motor, with re- 
movable cylinder sleeves and 
machine-finished combustion 
chambers, every moving part 
is scientifically balanced. 

This, combined with the 
famous ‘‘U”’ frame, the light- 
est yet sturdiest type of base 
known to science—the 
smooth - running, cut- and - 
hardened steel gears operat- 
ing in a constant bath of oil, 
perfect lubrication and abso- 
lute protection from dust 


TALLI 


. \ 
America’s Foremost Tractor 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. T17 RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in All 


practically eliminates vibra- 
tion and assures long and 
consistent service. 

Wallis represents the high- 
est ideals in tractor building 
and tractor service. In 15 
years of active progress Wallis 
has conclusively proven that 
only the best in engineering 
materials and workmanship 
can cope with the fierce strains 
of farm work. 

Wallis orders are far in ad- 
vance of Wallis production, 
even now. If you hope to 
own a Wallis soon, see your 
local dealer or write us now. 








Principal Cities 

















ers for their emergency periods this sum- 
mer. ‘‘The time is near,’’ wrote a farmer 
at East Chatham, New York, “when we 
farmers will have to curtail production 
and raise only what we need for our own 
use and let the other fellows look out for 
themselves.” 


Corn ts King in Hamilton County, lowa 
—According to the Iowa department of 
agriculture, Hamilton county raised 6,- 
075,000 bushels of corn in 1919, averaging 
45 bushels to the acre. Sioux county 
ranked at the top of the list, with an 
average of 51 bushels, while Allamakee 
was a close second with 50 bushels. Oats 
averaged 41 bushels, the total yield being 
3,628,500 bushels. Other averages in Ham- 
ilton county were: Rye, 18 bushels; bar- 
ley, 24 bushels; spring wheat, 12 bushels; 
potatoes, 55 bushels: while alfalfa aver- 
aged 3.1 toms per acre. 


America’s Share in World Production— 
The Scientific American recently told in 
an interesting way of America’s share in 
world production. A comparison is made 
between American production as con- 
trasted with combined foreign production. 
The United States produces 52 per cent 
of the world’s coal suply, 50 per cent of 
the paint supply, 75 per cent of the wheat 
production, 40 per cent of the elad supply, 
40 per cent of the iron output, 85 per cent 
of all the motor cars, 75 per cent of all the 
corn, 66 per cent of the oil, 60 per cent of 
the cotton, 6@ per cent of the aluminum 


and 60 per cent of the wire. It is readily 
seef that the United States has a remark- 
able hold on world production, but excels 
in the production of corn and motor cars. 


souri Valley was third. In farm crops 
judging Missouri Valley won second hon- 
or, whiel Ames and Denison tied for third 
place. Dr. G. M. Wilson, head of the ed- 
ucation department, was in charge. Six- 
teen teams, composed of sixty-five boys 
and two girls, competed. Silver cups were 
awarded to the winners. 


Minnesota Raises Bars Against Corn 
Borer—Minnesota has put up the bars 
against the European corn borer. A. G. 
Ruggles, state entomologist, from his of- 
fice at University Farm, has declared a 


Sickness Causes Heavy Losses—The an- 


quarantine against the entrance into Min- 
nesota from the states of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and New York of all corn 
on the cob, corn cobs or any portion of 
the corn plant except shelled corn or 
shelled corn products. According to the 
state entomologist, the corn borer works 
not only on corn, particularly sweet corn, 
but attakes celery, Swiss chard, string 
beans, beets, spinach, oats, potatoes and 
tomatoes. Mr. Ruggles says the principal 
danger to be feared here is thru the ship- 
ping into Minnesota from the infested re- 
gions of sweet corn on the cob. 


Blackhawk County, lowa, Judging Team 
Wins—The Orange township high school 
judging team, of Blackhawk county, lowa, 
won the state grain and live stock con- 
test held at Iowa State College recently. 
The team won the live stock trophy, the 
farm crops trophy, and the sweepstakes 
trophy as well. The members of the team 
were: Carl Klingaman, who was indi- 
vidual point winner; Arnold Forney and 
Harold Hoff. In the animal husbandry 
contest, Harcourt was second and Mis- 








nual sick bill of the 30,000,000 American 
wage earners in the United States is over 
a billion dollars. Statistics show that 
each worker in the nation loses thru sick- 
ness an average of nine days every year. 
This means that the working time of the 
nation is decreased by 850,000 years. Half 
of this billion-dollar loss equals wage loss, 
while the other half equals money paid to 
doctors, nurses, for medicine, etc. The 
total is twice the amount "given annually 
in normal times in all the United States 
for philanthropic purposes. 

Trucks for lowa—Fifty carloads of large 
army trucks have been received in Iowa 
for the use of the State Highway Commis- 
sion. The total allotment for Iowa is 
something over four hundred, and a por- 
tion of these have been distributed in the 
various counties. They are to be used for 
both federal and county roads. They are 
subject to the control of the State High- 
way Commission. About two hundred of 
the heavy trucks will be kept by the 
Highway Commission to be used for 
freight purposes. 
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For Land Clearing 
Just punch a hole under the stump or boulder 


you want to remove and load in it two or 
more cartridges of 


Red Cross Dynamite 


Light the fuse, walk quickly away, and watch that 
Stump or boulder shoot up out of the ground! 

Red Cross will clear land with one-tenth the labor 
of grubbing orstump pulling. It is equally effective 
for ditch digging and tree planting and is economical 
and safe. 

Put this Giant Farm Hand to work for you. If your 
project warrants, we will send a demonstrator to 
show you the easiest and cheapest way of doing 
your work. 


See your Dealer. In any case, find 
foryou—and how. Write for “ Handbook of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


-, 


out what Red Cross can do 








The life of an automobile 


> depends on how you take care of 

it. You can’t expect to drive it 
AUTO ENAMEL FINS! around in all kinds of weather, 
without a protecting coat of paint 
and have it last very long. 

The metal parts will rust. The 
wooden parts will warp, crack,and 
decay. Your car gets to be a sight. 

But save its surface and you 
save all. Give it a tough, protect- 
ing coat of Lincoln Auto Enamel 
Finish and you bar the elements. 
Your car will last longer and look 
better. You will have fewer re- 
pair bills. 

No matter what surface have to 
save, there's a Lincoln Paint, Var- 
nish, Stain, Enamel or Finish to do 
the job. Write for “Home Painting 
Jobs,”’ a textbook on painting. 


LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR CO, 
Lincoln, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 


LINCOLN 


PAINTS 4228] NISHES 


























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















‘Veterinary 


SCOURING PIGS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am losing lots of pigs with scours. 
I fed the sows tankage, oil meal, ear corn, 
some oats and ground wheat and oats for 
Swill, and all the fresh warm water they 
would drink I bought a pure-bred sow 
which was supposed to be fed right, and 
her pigs had the scours when they were 
born. The first ones were about two 
weeks old when they got the scours, and 
I lost the most of them. They were all 
born with the black teeth. I had to pull 
them. They all have sore mouths. I have 
a cement floor in the hog house, with 
boards on top, and put fresh bedding in 
every other day.”’ 

Black teeth do not injure pigs, and need 
not be removed. Cutting them off often 
injures the membranes of the mouth, and 
infection by the filth germ, bacillus necro- 
phorus, then causes the worst form of 
canker of the mouth. Overfeeding of the 
sows no doubt is the chief cause of the 
seouring of these pigs. Apply to the state 
agricultural experiment station for a bul- 
letin telling how brood sows and little 
pigs should be fed and handled. On gen- 
eral principles it may be stated that the 
sows should have daily exercise and be 
fed and managed in such a way as to keep 
them muscular and with bowels acting 
regularly To that end they should have 
free access to clover and alfalfa hay, 
roots to regulate the bowels, and only a 
light ration of meals. At birth, souse the 
heads of the pigs several times in warm 
water containing an ounce of permanga- 
nate of potash to the gallon. If any sore 
starts in the mouth, scrape it clean and 
swab with tincture of iodin, then twice 
daily with a one per cent solution of per- 
manganate of potash. 

















PARALYSIS IN SOW. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have an old sow which has lost 
the use of her hind legs. She has not 
done well since she had her pigs (two or 
three weeks ago), but did not lose the use 
of her legs until two or three days ago. 
This sow was fed corn, tankage and al- 
falfa hay during the winter. The same 
feed, with the addition of alfalfa-molasses 
feed, has been used since the sows have 
had their pigs.”’ 

Wean the pigs at once and raise them 
by hand. Add a little bacon grease to the 
cow's milk used for the feeding of little 
or orphan pigs, and they will be more 
likely to thrive. The condition described 
(termed eclampsia) usually is induced by 
the drain and strain of nursing, but as a 
rule only fat, flabby, pampered sows are 
affected. It rarely if ever attacks a sow 
that is kept muscular and with bowels 
open by active daily exercise during preg- 
nancy and the feeding of light, laxative 
rations, including clover or alfalfa hay, 
roots or silage and bran and oil meal. As 
the sow is old, it will not be well to re- 
tain her for breeding if she happens to 
recover—and there is rather poor chance 
of that. Give her four ounces of epsom 
salts in slop or warm water, and after- 
ward keep her bowels relaxed by feeding 
slop containing bran and oil meal, and if 
necessary adding salts or a little raw lin- 
seed oil. 


TICKS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What can be done for ticks on sheep? 
I have a number of sheep, and they are 
bothered greatly with the ticks and are 
losing quite an amount of their wool. I 
want to know if there is anything I can 
do to rid them. I have been told to dip 
the sheep after shearing, but it is quite 
a while before shearing time, and I feel 
that something ought to be done now.” 

Sheep should be dipped before going 
into winter quarters, so that they will 
not be tormented by ticks. Until dipping 
is possible, some good may be done by ap- 
plying insect powder and flowers of sul- 
phur to the infested parts. Ticks migrate 
to the lambs after shearing, so that it 
will also be necessary to dip the lambs. 


FAILURE TO BREED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have two registered Poland China 
sows that we have been having trouble 
to get bred this spring. One is five years 
old. She farrowed sixteen pigs last 
spring. We bought her in December. She 
Was a little too fat; have reduced her, 
but she has not been in heat that we 
know of since she farrowed a year ago. 
The other is a yearling past; farrowed in 
January, after having the ‘flu.’ She had 
eight pigs and lost all of them. Have not 
found her in heat since losing her pigs. 
Pigs were all alive at time, but died in 
a few days. These are both extra good 
sows, and we would like some advice as 
to what to do to bring them around and 
how to handle them.” 

Sows often will quickly come in heat 
if given twelve drops of fluid extract of 
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daminana once daily in a very little slop, 
Periods of heat also may occur if”a gilt 
that is in heat or that has just been breg 
is turned in with a sow that fails to come 
in heat. The popular treatment with 
some farmers is to feed charred ear corm 
as a well-nigh exclusive ration. Daminana 
is more effective, but there is no abso. 
lutely certain way of inducing heat 
periods, 


AILING SHEEP. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Can you please advise me as to what 
to do for my sheep? My ewes are lamb- 
ing now, and are all young ones. They 
quit eating and seem weak in the hind 
parts and back. Each sick ewe wants to 
stand with her head up against some- 
thing. Water runs out of the mouth aj] 
the time. When the ewe walks, she jumps 
and goes sideways. I feed them oats, 
corn and corn fodder, and give them plen- 
ty of exercise.”’ 

The feeding is incorrect for pregnant 
ewes. It induces fat condition and tor- 
pidity of the liver or constipation, and in 
such cases auto-intoxication results a 
proves fatal. That means the poisons 
(toxins) are generated in the digestive 
organs and are absorbed into the blood- 





stream with poisonous effects. In future, 
feed the ewes clover or alfalfa hay d 
allow each of them two pounds of roots 
or silage daily, in addition to a small feed 
of oats and wheat bran The object 
should be to keep the bowels active and 
to prevent overfat or plethoric condition. 


To that end it is well to scatter the hay 
in bunches on a distant field and make 
the ewes walk there for their meals. It 
may be necessary to open roads for them 
with a snow-plow, to make this possible. 
Prevention is of prime importance. Me- 
dicinal treatment rarerly succeeds, but 
Glauber salts in two to four-ounce doses 
in water may be tried. Gad-fly grubs in 
the sinuses of the head, and nodular dis- 
ease of the intestines are common incur- 
able complications of the other disease 
mentioned. 


WORMS OF PIGS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“At what age do pigs become infested 
with worms? Will older hogs become in- 
fested if they are turned into a lot con- 
taining infested pigs, or into an infested 
barnyard? I purchased some pure-t 
and kept them with the other hogs 
past winter, but I intend putting 
into a new hog lot at farrowing time.’ 

It has been determined recently that 
little pigs may become infested with the 
embryo form of ascarides, the commonest 
round worm of the hog, and that the im- 
mature worms, which are microscopic in 
size, enter the blood-stream and may be 
carried to the lungs or other organs of 
the body. Such worms may then be the 
cause of thumps, which formerly was 
considered wholly due to overfeeding and 
lack of exercise or to pneumonia, often 
attributed to dust from the bedding or to 
exposure, which of course also cause that 
disease. Old hogs usually pass the ma- 
ture worms and their eggs which infest 
pigs, but any hog may become infested 
when turned in with infested hogs or 
placed where they have been. The worm 
eggs are derived from contaminated water 
or feed. New treatment is as follows: 
After starving pigs for twenty-four hours, 
give for every fifty pounds of body weight 
—in a little slop or as a drench in water— 
two and one-half grains each of santoni 
and caolmel, one dram of powdered areca 
nut and one-half dram of bicarbonate of 
soda. Repeat the treatment in ten days. 








SWINE DISEASE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have not moved our hogs yet. and 
the hogs died on the farm where we are 
going. The disease was some other trou- 
ble than cholera. Will we need to disin 
fect for pneumonia if that was the 
cause?” 

It not only would be wise to cleanse 
disinfect and whitewash the old hod 
houses, but also to have the hogs immu- 
nied against swine plague (hemor! 
septicemia), if that disease was present 
Try to find the veterinarian who treated 
the sick hogs, and take his advise as t0 
the right vaccination to be applied. It 
may be that cholera was the disease. If 
so, the hogs should be immunized agains 
that disease. If the hogs died in who! 
sale fashion, depend upon it that cholera 
or swine plague was to blame. 














CALF-KNEE, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is calf-knee in a horse termed an un- 
soundness I sold a horse the other day 
te be sound and the fellow would not 
take him because he was a little calf- 
kneed.” 

Calf-knee is bent backward; buck-kneé 
is sprung forward. The latter usually § 
due to hard work when too young, and 
constitutes unsoundness. Calf-knee, 
the contrary, is a congenital defect and 
does not constitute an unsoundness = 
work, but is objectionable in a horse ff 
breeding purposes, as such a conform 
tion may be transmitted to offspriné. 
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LEGAL 


Legal inqutries of general {nterest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
ethers. The full name and address must be signed 
to sll inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
jegal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


INVESTMENT OF WIFE’S FUNDS— 
RIGHTS OF HEIRS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A husband died leaving a large farm, 
but several thousand dollars of unsecured 
debts, almost equal to the value of the 
farm. His wife had inherited some $5,000 
from her father some twenty-five years 
ago, but turned it all over to her husband 
to be used in his business. The wife has 
died before the husband's estate was set- 
tled, leaving two daughters. The daugh- 
ters have brought action to recover the 
$5.000 with interest. There are no legal 
papers to show that the wife did inherit 
‘ from her father, but this fact will have to 
d be established by witnesses who claim to 
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pike know the facts. In the circumstances, can 
. feed the girls recover anything from _ their 
biect mother’s inheritance even tho it be proved e Oa S er oOo a 8s 
nd that she did inherit from her father?’ * 9 
n. The foregoing inquiry is rather of the e * 
ay nature of an invitation to speculate on the 
make results of a lawsuit, and if the present t e oO t e ss s e xX Qu a ] l t l e S 
i writer were going into that kind of busi- 


ness he would prefer to put his money on 
e. horse races or something with a stronger 
Me- element of certainty than the average ac- 
t 
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Speed— Power— Endurance—Econ- 
omy—Utility. It is an Ideal Car 


nin the courts. Practically everything 
| depend in such a case upon the evi- 


i Ience DY a . sties , "hi 

~ ee ig Ta gr egg for Business as Well as Pleasure 

incur- o! believes, which often means as a 

— samt gy lg age ag! Sh eligi The wide uses for which the Essex Essex. These things have been shown 
girls are endeavoring to establish a trust Roadster is adapted in farming activi- in the hands of more than 30,000 
; ¥ Regge sn Mn ’ gp tag aide dane ties are instantly apparent. owners. 
chased therewith. ‘This is also a matter Besides fast, comfortable communi- It was more dramatically proved on 
of evidence and the weight to be attached cation with the city, it has many valu- the Cincinnati speedway when an Es- 
: ae rele aide oe ts Alggeeng able utilities. The carrying arrange- sex stock chassis set the world’s long 
dence we would have no way of giving an ments in the rear deck provide space distance endurance record of 3,037 














ci - = — sek eens ya yoo for large crates, cases, boxes, etc. But miles in 50 hours. The same car, in 

wsul Oo 18 é z. Oo say otnin . : 

O of what will follow. It is quite within the no evidence of them is revealed when three separate tests traveled 5,870 

ue - bounds of possibility, however, that the the Roadster is used as a pleasure miles at an average speed above a 

y thé iris al ; i : : : : P 

os ae girls will establish their claim. car. Every line is smart, trim and mile a minute. Another stock Essex 

nonest graceful. It takes but a moment to set the world’s 24-hour road mark 

: 7 PERIOD OF ADMINISTRATION OF make the change. of 1,061 miles over snow-covered 

ie ESTATE. Iowa roads. 

noe A World Endurance Record eatacts lel 

: ax An Iowa subscriber writes: P. E. dabilit endurance and riding ease make 

ae “My mother died, and in her will be- rove ssex Dependability it ideal for those who must cover 

ne ani queathed $300 to —. gg Pa also some A large class of Essex buyers are wide territory, quickly and frequently. 
oftea tage ey elgg agen o Ribgiag SP alg he farmers. They choose it for utility Though not large, the Essex is com- 

= been dead three years, and I have re- and dependable transportation. It be- modious. There is plenty of room for 

ne ma- bg engge in a wnat can be done to comes, in fact, a part of their business passengers, and its special arrange- 
tv ose us estate: . ° 

: ee" Sah tere a ee system. It must be on the job, keep ments for carrying even bulky, heavy 
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nes Of court to cite the executor and require him all engagements on time, and be as loads make it an unusual conven- 

> worm » show oo —_ ~ estate ges nat responsible as an engineer’s watch. ience in farm service. 

1 water x closed an istribution made of the cas P . . : 

follows: assets in accordance with the terms of the These same qualities, with its rare , Come see the Essex Roadster. Ride 

. hours, will Ordinarily an estate should be good looks, make the roadster unsur- in it. Try its paces. Whether you 
weight “segs —— — =~ og agp of the passed as a smart car for pleasure. want it for business or pleasure, you 
rater— st yes D ate > execi § ea. : . . . 

rere vn ot re Sonar Ne psec Pedy xe gpg Economy, durability and train-like will appreciate why Essex in its first 

d areca traordinary cases a longer time is re- regularity are the standards set by year set a new world’s sales record. 

nate of quired, but there does not appear any 

1 days. g00d reason from the above statement 


why the estate should remain open in- 
definitely. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
“We bought a farm in Minnesota. On 











whether or not the chicken 








this farm when we bought it were chick- 


positively 


coops should go with the place, in the ab- 


Nebraska Yield Contest 


variety and amount of seed planted, care 
in seed selection and methods of cultiva- 


sleanse ol gpaey Reo or 4x8 9 pve! eae and | sence of an agreement or reservation. a The Nebraska wheat, oats and corn yield | tion. 
a eee we roofs in ec Cenae. ome weuld de pend wpen the intention of the contests are on the basis of fancy or There shall be two disinterested wit- 
ol ere used as undivided hog houses. There | seller when he placed them there, to be nesses to the acreage and yield reports. 
3 immu- were also 100 r ce hi , . i P 2s i specially fine five-acre plots. The plan of ge a oe Bee gnc - 
— > al 100 new cedar posts, which were gathered from the circumstances. It is I y I I The report is to indicate how yield was 
ee = — —— -" of a and pointed out primarily a question of fact, and could these Nebraska contests is altogether dif- | determined—by measure or weight. Each 
a ated r a ee tk te, 4 ct gree a a4 cep om ag pen evidence was | ferent from the Iowa corn yield contest, | contestant shall furnish a representative 
ea e t } » ae press afl in. As we have had many occasions vet 8 a atalil e it sample of his product at the sta 
se as to st ated in the presence of several wit- to indicate, nothing is more vexing than where the different strains are grown un- oe This Habe: must es frat p vein 
lied a Besses that these should go with the farm. | the question as to what are and wnat are | der identical conditions. Rules for the | pun and shall consist of fifty ears of corn 
ease a ement of the contract was to be made not real estate fixtures, and this is the Nebraska contests are as follows: or one peck of oats or wheat in each re- 
oh He HP hg ey Be Fine Ney = question involved in this tnquiry. Yield contests will be held with corn, | spective contest. The state shall be di- 
Z h so s yse -; L - ri , i ; secti 
date. the delay in our taking possession winter wheat and. cnte. These contents > candied Gr seed, mae a “an 
ine Sua tae ility an T OF SURVIVING SPOUSE. ;, lenin  eiaaialie d 'd fo eat and oats. 
< due to his inability to fulfill the RIGHT OF SU G SPOUS are open to members of the Nebraska | contestants east of a line drawn south 





terms of the contract by giving an ab- 


Stract showing good merchantable title. 





A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


Crop Growers’ Association, in which any 





from the northwest corner of Knox county 


Me hae also takes a bie top fren the “My father died without a will and person may become a member upon pay- to the Kansas state line shall be classed 
v tank tn. ths Marward , aol oe leaving about 400 acres of farm land, | ment of a $1 membership fee. Each con- | in eastern Nebraska, and all west of the 
d an ut- tight to take and ee the arti ses “se " which his sons occupy and cultivate. His | testant must make entry to the contest | line in the western Nebraska class. Irri- 
her day ati Ser a mer- | estate is not yet settled, tho he died three | previous to June 1st. This entry shall | gated land can not be entered in the con- 

ould not ; . years ago. My _ stepmother’s lawyer | give name, address, county, contest en- | test. 
ttle calf- , 3 wd - trees, we have no hesitation claims that she is entitled to rent from | tered for, and the number of acres en- The awards shall be based on yield and 
. oy dose Phe mat the seller had no right to | the farm for the entire time since my | tered. Each entry shall contain not less | quality and reports. Eighty per cent shall 
wuck-knee “ ve these, especially after the date father’s death. There was no agreement, than five acres: There is no maximum be given to yield 10 per cent to quality 
asually is = ed for delivery of the possession. my father letting us work the farm and limit on the number of acres that can be and 10 per cent to records and reports on 
ung, and - : nih ld also probably apply to the top | pay him what we could afford. Can rent- | entered. Each contestant shall be a per- | cultural methods. Association certificates 
‘knee, 0 ai hate — ae tank. The cedar posts, in al be enforced against us?” son actually engaged in farming. There | of merit will be given to the winners of 
efect and “ata of the understanding existing be- The stepmother would be entitled to the | shall be no age restrictions. first and second, third and fourth premi- 
aness for pia hea parties, should remain with the | income from her share of her husband’s Each contestant shall make a brief re- | ums in each class. Cash prizes will also 
horse for cia and evidence as to this would prob- | estate, such share being determined by | port, for which a blank will be furnished, | be paid for first and second prizes. En- 
son formar “ys o ee to show the intention the law in force at the time of her hus- which gives the previous crop grown on j tries should be made at once to P. HL 
spring. te ‘oy Am an as to whether or not they | band’s death. The rent chargeable would | the land, the methods used in preparing | Stewart, secretary of the Nebraska Crop 
the + es, and consequently a part of | be the reasonable value of the use of the | the seed bed from the time the last crop | Growers’ Association, University Farm, 

€ realty, It would be impossible to state 


premises. 





was removed, fertilizers or manures used, | 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Gasoline 
Problem 


HE grave problem confronting the 

serious-minded men in the petroleum 

industry today, is to keep pace in 
production with the seven-league strides 
of the demand for gasoline. 































In ten years the production of crude oil 
in the United States has increased only 
96 per cent, while during the same 
period the output of gasoline has in- 
creased 560 per cent. 


The demand for no other commodity in 
general use has increased to a degree 
that even approximates the mark 
reached by gasoline. 


In ten years the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has increased its output or 
gasoline from 150 million gallons to 
more than 600 million gallons a year. 


It is apparent that this could not have 
been accomplished except by intensive 
application of improved, scientific meth- 
ods of refining. 


As a matter of fact, the price of gasoline 
is held in bounds only by the sheer force 
of science. 


Except for the ability of such institu- 
tions as the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) to make a wide range of useful 
products from that part of the crude oil 
which is not used to make gasoline, 
you would be paying a much higher 
price for gasoline than you pay today. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
bending every effort toincrease its output 
of gasoline to meet the demands and to 
sell it to you at as low a-price as possible. 


Standard Oil Company 


([ndtana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
2045 
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SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, an Ameri- 
can, goes to Quebec to operate a timber 
tract left to him by his uncle. Lamar- 
tine, a notary, of Quebec, and his asso- 
ciates, Morris, the manager, and Brous- 
seau, geek to ruin Hilary, so they may 
obtain the tract. Hilary demands the 
books of Morris, who becomes angry and 
resigns. Hilary gives Lafe Connell, the 
former foreman, the place of manager, 
and they go over the books. They find 
great deficits, and in order to obtain nec- 
esary funds Hilary makes a lease with 
Leblanc, the chief jobber, who sé 
tract near the Seigneur'’s ch 
angers the Seigneur and his 
Madeleine. When Hilary 
he orders Leblanc to change his 
Leblanc refuses and throws up the 
tract. 





daughter, 
discovers this 
tract. 


con- 


CHAPTER 8&—MARIE DUPONT. 


Lafe was as despondent as Hilary over 
Leblanc’s treachery. Hilary had only one 
cause for satisfaction in the situation, 
and that was a purely personal one. He 
was glad that Leblanc’s cancellation of 
the contract had at least left the chateau 
grounds immune, and so had neutralized 
Brousseau’s first move in the campaign. 

He was conscious that Madeleine Rosny 
had come to play a part in his life that 
was not warranted by the relations be- 
tween them. He had seen her three or 
four times only, and their single interview 
had been a painful one. Yet the girl ob- 
sessed his mind, and Hilary could not free 
himself from the obsession. 

He thought the matter over, and 
frank enough to admit that he did 
want to. He acknowledged, too, that he 
would have given a good deal to remove 
the opinion that she had formed of him. 
He could not see himself in the light of 
a greedy monopolist, when the whole ad- 
venture of the St. Boniface timber rights 
was a proposition of the most desperately 
sporting character. 

What galled him was the reflection that 
in this fight which Brousseau had thrust 
upon him he was fighting Madeleine, too. 
He shrank from the thought of Madeleine 
Rosny as Brousseau’s wife; he tried to 
think of her as sacrificing herself for her 
father’s sake. But this picture would not 
hold together; she was most evidently ac- 
quainted with Brousseau’s designs, and 
approved of them. 

On the day after the interview with Le- 


was 
not 


blanc a new development occurred. Lafe, 
who had been grumbling all day. came in- 
to the office and flung down his hat in 


utter dejection. 
“Something new?” asked 
“There's talk of a strike.” 


Hilary. 
said Lafe, in 


disgust “Brousseau has had his men at 
work among them, and they're saying that 
you're keeping wages down, and that 


Brousseau would give two dollars a day if 
you would. There’s a lot of talk going on 
just now, Mr. Askew.” 

“He wants to get into my capital, eh?” 

“It’s just one way of hitting us I tell 
tough job we've 
men ain't got 
children, Mr 
handing 
shebeen of his at 


Askew, it’s a 
You Know 
They're 
Simeon 


you, Mr 
taken on. 
sense just 

Askew. Duval 
out free drinks in that 


these 
like 
ike 


has been 


Ste. Marie, and telling them what a hard 
master you are, and they’re just swallow- 
ing it.” 

“We'll face that trouble when it de- 


velops,”” answered Hilary. 

But Hilary did some hard thinking, and 
it settled about Dupont. If Brousseau 
could buy out Dupont he was finished, he 
could never get a lumber schooner that 
year, and he must get out seme shipments 
before navigation closed. He decided to 
appeal to Father Lucien to help him out 
in this difficulty. 

But Father Lucien forestalled him with 
a visit that evening. He was agreeably 
surprised by the warmth of his welcome, 


heard Hilary attentively, and at once 
volunteered to assist him “But there 
will be no trouble, Monsieur,’ he said. 


“Captain Dupont is independent, and he 
does not love the Ste. Marie people. 

“I must apologize,”” he continued, as 
they strolled along the beach together, 
“that I have not called to see you before, 
Monsieur Askew. But we are both busy, 
you with your wood, and I with my peo- 
ple. So that is excused?” 

“Certainly. But I am very glad to see 
you at all times, Father Lucien,” said 
Hilary. “And, to be frank, I was going 
to have a talk with you later about cer- 
tain things that are objectionable—the 
liquor trade, for instance.”’ 

Father Lucien stopped and thumped his 
stick upon the chipstrewn sand. 

“Now that is exactly what was in my 
mind when I started out to see you to- 
day. Monsieur Askew,” he answered 
“They are bad people over at Ste, Marie, 





and they are making St. Boniface as ba.) 
as they are. They laugh at me when I 
speak to them. It is bad; but it can not 
go on. Monsieur Askew, as I said to you 
the day I see you, I ’ope we shall 

frien’s. Now I know we shalt be, and, 


please God, we shall at least keep the 
brandy out of St. Boniface.” 

They stopped and shook hands upon 
their compact, and then went on toget 
past the straggling outskirts of the 
lage, beyond the wharf, until they re: 1 


Dupont’s cottage. 

It was well timbered, and superior in 
aspect to most of the St. Boniface homes 
There were pots of geraniums is 
space between the double windows, which 
were nailed up all the year around \ 
fishing net was drying upon the shing 


Behind them the lights’ of St. Bonit 
had begun to twinkle, tho the west 8 
still red. 

The cure tapped at the door. Within 


Hilary could hear the murmur of voices, 
which suddenly ceased. Then there « 
the splutter of a match, and the flame 
of a lamp. Hilary saw a girl’s figur ’ 
silhouette against the shade. 

It was that of Marie Dupont, the cap- 
tain’s daughter, and Hilary remembered 
that there was some mystery about pe 
he had seen her going her solitary way 
about the village, ignored by all and ig- 
noring all, 

At the same time he saw another figure 
slinking away into the shadows of the 
pines. Father Lucien saw it too, and 
darted forward and caught it by the arm, 
and drew it toward the beach. 

It was a girl of about four and twenty, 


with a foolish, weak face and gaudy 
finery. 
“Nanette Bonnat,” said the cure, very 


sternly, “how often have I forbidden thee 
to come here?” 

The girl began to cry and tried to 
twist herself out of Father Lucien’s grasp 
—but he held her by the wrists tightly 

“Is it because thy soul is lost that thou 
must have others to keep thee company in 
hell?” the cure thundered. 

“Let me go!” cried the girl, whimper- 
ing and struggling. 

The door opened and Marie Dupont 
stood on the threshold. The flickering 
light of the lamp within fell on her face, 
illuminating one side and leaving the other 
half in shadow. The face was pretty, but 


sad, embittered and rather hard. rhe 
cure, still holding Nanette by the arms, 
turned toward Marie. 


“So my instructions count for nothing!” 


he said, angrily. 


“Well, why should she not come here, 
Monsieur Tessier?’’ demanded Marie Du- 
pont. ‘“‘Have I so many friends in St. 
Boniface that I should turn from those 
few I have? In Ste. Marie they are glad 
to see me. Is it so wrong that I s! 1 
go there with my friend to dance some- 
times, when the doors of St. Bonifac« e 
closed to me?” 

The ringing scorn in her voice was 
characteristic of some latent strength; 
she seemed to Hilary like one who has 


been hammered into strength on the anvil 
of life. 
“If thy father knew this,” the cure an- 


swered, “he would close his doors upo 
thee And would Ste. Marie recompense 
thee then?” 

Marie was silent; she looked at the 


priest in fear. Father Lucien released 
Nanette. 

“There, run along,” he said, with pity 
in his voice. ‘Do not come here agai, 
Nanette.” He made a swift sign over 
her “God be with thee, Nanette,” he 
said, gently. 

The girl fled from him, sobbing, 2nd 
Hilary could hear her sobs after she had 
been hidden by the pines. 

“Where is thy father?” asked the « 

“He has gone to the store,” faltered the 
girl. “Monsieur Tessier x 

“T shall say nothing,’”’ answered Father 
Lucien. “But do not let this happes 
pgain. Marie,” he continued, “thou hast 
won the love of a good man.” 

Her face hardened, and she looked sul 
lenly at the priest. 








“A girl should think long before refus- 

{ng a good man who loves her.” 
She cast her eyes down; and there was 
ss 


the incarnation of rebellious stubbor! 
{in the rigid figure. : 

The captain's steps were heard, crus! 
ing the wood chips into the shingle : 
old man came quickly forward into the 
are of lamplight; quickly, as if he f ared 
the realization of some terror gnawing # 
his heart. For a moment Hilary saw 
pale gray eyes fixed with the same 


nee 
ace upon his own. Then Dupont knew 
him. 
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extending his hand. 

He opened the cottage door, but the 
cure did not enter. 

“Captain Dupont,” he said, “there has 
been trouble between Monsieur Askew 
here and Monsieur Morris.” 

I have heard of it.” replied the cap- 
tain. 

He had only just arrived, but the gos- 
sips in the store had broached the ab- 
gorbing topic without loss of time. 

“Ask him if he is willing to accept his 
orders from me,” said Hilary. 
cure translated, and the captain 
answered him, stroking his gray beard 
and speaking with slow emphasis. 

“It is all right,” said Father Lucien, 
finally. “Captain Dupont takes his 
freight where he finds it. He takes from 
your company in accordance with his con- 
tract He will not break it. If Brous- 
seau refuses him freight. he can pick up 
all he needs on the south shore. You can 
rely on him.” 

Hilary felt deeply satisfied. If the cap- 
tain was staunch, not Morris nor Brous- 
seau nor all his men should prevent him 
from getting out a record cutting before 
navigation closed. 

He had talked the matter over with 





Askew,” he said, 


The 


Lafe. While it would be impossible for 
the teams to snake the logs thru the 
woods until the snow lay deep. it had 


seemed to them perfectly feasible to cut 
along the east bank of Rocky river and 
dump the logs into the stream, to be con- 
veyed te the mill. Rocky river was al- 
ways full, there was no need to wait for 
the spring freshets, and the one dam 
at the gorge insured a swift flow just 
where the logs were apt to stand. 

“Tell Dupent we'll keep him busy,” 
Hilary said. 

When he was with Father Lucien upon 
their homeward way, he asked him a 
question about a matter that had puzzled 
him 

“Why does Dupont look at me as if I 
were his mortal enemy?” he asked. 

“Ah, Monsieur Askew," said the cure, 
stopping to thump his stick upon the 
shingle, ‘‘there is a story there. So he 
looks at every man when first he meets 
him He fears for the girl Marie—and 
unfortunately he is right in his fears. For 
she has her mother’s nature. 

“It was many years ago, nearly twenty. 
I think, and before I came here, when 
Captain Jules Dupont was a fisherman in 
St. Boniface. He was married to Marie 
Letellier, who was much younger than he, 
and gay and thoughtless. People said it 
was an ill-made match; but she loved 
him. and they were happy. 

“When he left his young bride to go 
sealing off Newfoundland the tongues 
wagged, but he trusted her, and when he 
returned there was the child Marie, and 
awarm welcome. So three years passed. 

“When Jules Dupont returned the fourth 
year his wife was gone. With whom? 
Nobody knew. I know more than anyone 
in St. Boniface, but I never knew. Some 
wanderer from the south shore; and six 
months later she was back with the child, 





pleading forgiveness. He sheltered her 
until her death, soon afterward. Since 
then his fear has been that Marie will 
have inherited the mother’s nature. He 
hever makes a voyage but he returns in 
fear and haste. And he wishes her to 
marry Jean-Marie Baptiste, who loves 
her—but you have seen tonight to what 


her mind is turning. 
“The women recall her mother’s fate, 
and their dislike has made her secretive 


and solitary. And it is lonely here, and 
Ste. Marie so near. How should she know 
the evil there understhe merriment? It 
poisi the countryside, and my author- 
ity is for them to mock at—Simeon Du- 
val, and his brother Louis, and all that 


crew 

4 > is no evil liver along either shore 
but knows that when he is in money he 
can find a welcome at Ste. Marie. There 

no liquor license anywhere in the coun- 
ty, and yet every house there has its keg 
of gin or brandy. There is hardly a fish- 
ing boat but carries its liquor cargo 
— Ss the Gulf, from the south shore dis- 
illeries 






Monsieur Askew, you saw the girl 
tte. She is from St. Joseph, of de- 
parents, who mourn for her. She 

w ured from her home to Ste. Marie, 

3 | have fears that someone is using 

! as a tool to get the girl Marie Du- 

Pont into his clutches But what can I 

watch and wait? 

erefore, Monsieur Askew,” continued 

Fat r Lucien, much agitated, “I implore 

y prevent this evil from spreading to 

s face. It is Brousseau 

1iose poor people there. 

S responsible 


y 






who de- 
It is he 
for all this evil He 
thing for the people, so long as 
is their votes for his creature in 
parliament at Quebec. And this, 
was chiefly the cause of my 
» you tonight, to urge you to keep 
ndy and the dance halis out of St. 
“e, for I hear it being said that one 
t Duvals boasts he will open a dance 
hall there.” 
“No brandy shall 


visit 


the he 
Ror 


of 


be sold on the St. 


Boni ice property, Father Lucien.” 
Mi am glad, Monsieur,” answered the 


oo : But Simeon Duval and his brother 
‘S Doast of Brousseau’s protection, and 
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Why Over 250,000 Farmers 

Endorse “Z” Engines 
i —nothing else—sold 
amillion American farmers. 
Greater and lower operating expense hav 
This rare combination of scientific design and 

. frei ; see 

eeremateatr 1 “Ahancrwend ser wedi solic 
The “Z” is serviced by e00 Bosch Service 
country, in addition to 
the efficient Fairbanks-Morse dealer 
Goto Jour dealer—see the “Z" —find out wh) 
it should be a part of Jour farm equi 
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MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 
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SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to S 00 
disease- waste food-shorten profits. Avoid onan 


this in your herd by worming them with 
0\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-65 
Shores-Mueller Co., HERES PROOF Shores-Mueller Co., OF 50 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Gentlemen:- Gentlemen: 
{can say that Shores Torpedoes sure . : 
bring results, and can highly recommend Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
them to the public as a sure remedy | the worms out quick. They are the best 
for worms. worm expeller I ever used. 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9A.M. | Yours very truly, 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms Levis Pandera 

R. No. 2, 
St. Paul, Nebr. 


NATURALLY 


from them. Yours truly, 
Lester E. Theiss, 
Spencer, lowa 
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Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw falls trees or cuts off 
Jevel with ground. Saws up logs, cuts u 
cutter, runs a jack and otherbelt eer 
on e e 





OTTAWA MFG. GG., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans, 
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Burns Kerosene 
Drives Like a Steam Engine 


“Give me a gas engine strong enough to 
run a separator,” say thousands of 
threshermen. 


Here it is—the 


Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas Tractor 


It’s the result of 72 years’ experience in 
building threshing machinery. 

When gas engines first came into general 
use, Owners wanted to use them on 
threshers as well as other belt machines 
about the farm. But the usual gas engine 
was too light. It lacked the power needed 
for keeping up speed in the thresher. 

We have answered this for you in the 
design of this Oil-Gas Tractor. Its fly- 
wheel is extra large and heavy. It insures 
not only a steady running machine but 
reserve power not stalled with overfeed- 
ing, wet bundles, etc. 

Besides being a good thresher power plant 
it is a practical tractor for general tractor 
work. Burns kerosene or distillate. 


Write for Circulars 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(ia Continous Business Since 1848) 


Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


STOPS THE 
LEAK. 








75c worth of this phenomena! liquid 

ured into water in radiator, will 
instantly cure the meanest leak any- 
where in cooling system, often bet- 
ter than soldering. 


Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 
Always carry a can for emergency. 75c at 
all dealers or sent direct. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


“The WOW People” 
307 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y- 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on redwood 

Logs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 years have been found perfectly sound 

Water tanks made of redwood will last to ” 
Painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

us send you free avery interesting folder 

telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 
Bide. 1904 W. of W. Bide. 
OMAHA 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 





they are dangerous men. You see, Mon- 
sier Askew, when Monsieur Morris was in 
charge here it was agreed between him 
and Brousseau that the dance halls and 
liquor shops should remain in Ste. Marie 
Now, they say, the agreement ends, and 
St. Boniface shall become as Ste. Marie.” 

“For the benefit of Brousseau’s 
pocket?” 

“I do not say that, Monsieur Askew. I 
will not let myself believe that. But it is 
thru Pierre and the Duvals that he keeps 
his hold on the people. They are his go- 
betweens; they do his dirty work, and he 
allows them to do work such as you have 
seen tonight.’’ 

“You have my promise,” 
“that they shall not sell liquor in St. Bon- 

And, by heaven, I'll smash any 
o tries to corrupt my people!” he 
with a vehemence that surprised 











said Hilary, 
iface. 
man wl 
added, 
himself. 
Hilary slept poorly that night. Trouble 
seemed to be thickening about him. He 
thought despondently of Morris’ warning, 
which was, indeed, almost the echo of 


Lamartine’s. Had he, indeed, the power 
to handle these wild people, whose very 
tongue he could hardly understand? 


Then, out of the darkness, there rose, 
in vivid portrayal, the face of Madeleine 
Rosny. He admitted now how much she 
meant to him, enough to make any ven- 
ture worth the while. He thought of their 
last meeting; and in spite of it he dared 
to dream of a happier one to come. 
fell asleep he had decided to 
and try to secure some job- 
Leblane’s lease. At the 
look up the land 
accurate idea of the 
seigniory. 


Before he 
go to Quebec 
ber to take over 
same time he would 
records and get an 
extent of the Rosny 


CHAPTER 9—MADELEINE PRO- 
POSES TERMS. 


Characteristically, he put his plan into 
practice two days later, when the down 
boat arrived, instructing Lafe to hold up 
the dynamiting until his return Lafe 
and he had hardly arrived 
discovering that Morris 
Marie. Hilary sus- 


saw him off 
on board before 
had embarked at Ste 
} 


pected him of having learned of his plan 
and spying on him. The two men eyed 
each other, but did not speak. Morris 
carried a small bag, from which he was 


continually extracting papers which he 

read with ostentatious absorption. This 

confirmed Hilary in his suspicions. 
Hilary put up at the Frontenac, and, 


with the customs office 
shipment of machin- 
ery, a2 small matter requiring a refund, 
he called there, and was disgusted to see 
Morris coming out of the revenue departe- 
ment in conversation with the assistant 
chief. As he went down the corridor, he 
was conscious that the men were watch- 
ing him, and, he thought, speaking about 
him. 

He failed entirely in his attempts to get 
a jobber to sublease Leblanc’s tract. 
There were plenty of small men willing 
to do so on the installment system, but 
none willing to risk an immediate in- 
vestment on a territory with such a rep- 
utation as St. Boniface had unjustly ac- 
quired. Many of them laughed at Hilary, 
and asked him if he thought they did not 
know fir from spruce. 

The most promising of all turned him 
down for another reason. 

“I know the Rosny limits well,” he said. 
“I looked it over myself. That fir story 
fs a lie, and I'd have bought the rights 
if your uncle hadn't done so. It’s a good 
property, but I couldn’t get men to work 
there.”’ 

“What is the reason?” asked Hilary. 


having business 
with reference to a 


“Yourself,"’ said the jobber, bluntly. 
“You see, Mr. Askew, men won't stand 
for ill-treatment and _ violence. You 


thrashed a man out of his senses because 
he had cut a few trees just over your 
line in an unsurveyed district.” 

Hilary hotly denied the story, and at- 
tempted to explain the matter, but fruit- 
lessly. 

“Of course, I don’t dispute your word,” 
the jobber answered. ‘Most likely it is a 
put-up game, by the parties that spread 
that fir story. But it’s a boss’ reputation 
that counts, and if he’s got a bad one it’s 
a job to right it. You have the reputa- 
tion of being too handy with your fists, 
and every lumberman on the north shore 
knows it.” 

Hilary withdrew in chagrin. He knew 
he had to thank Morris for the lie. How- 
ever, there was another surprise in store 
for him He was in the smoking-room 
after dinner, watching the crowds upon 
the terrace thru the window, and feeling 
thoroly discouraged, when he was paged, 
and the boy brought Lamartine’s card, 
which was followed by the notary him- 
self. 


“Well, Mr. Askew, so you have seen 
the seigniory. What do you think?’ he 
asked 


“I think your statement about the tim- 
ber was a lie, Lamartine,” said Hilary, 
reddening. 

The notary was not disturbed. “TI un- 
derstood you had come to the conclusion 


that it was worth developing,” he an- 
swered. ‘I took my judgment from Mr. 
Morris. I am not a timber expert.” 


Hilary felt baffled; Lamartine could not 
have been more plausible, 
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Costs so little 4s 10 cents in 
stamps. May save you gal- 
lons and gallons of paint, not 
to mention days of time. Sav- 
ing paint and painting time, at 
the present price of both, 
means something. 

Don’t think this book is just 
another one of those bragging 
advertisements that tells with 
a loud noise that the paint we 
sell, is “the only paint on 
earth worth buying.” It isn’t 
that kind of a book at all. 






Before you paint 
this spring— 


Ze] Gwe Brothers empooy 


513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON; OHIO 


this book 


It is not even written by a 
maker of paint, but by a one 
time farmer, who has used lots 
of inside and outside paint, 
and is now living in town and 
still using paint. You'll like 
the way he tells things, be- 
cause you will at once know 
he’s telling exactly what’s so. 
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The book’s name is, the 
Happy Happening, a paint 
tale of inside and out. Send 





10 cents in stamps for it. 
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vibration. No choking. 





Ross Cutters are unusually light-run- 

On the Flywheel Type, the Rock- 
wood Fibre Pulley absolutely eliminates belt 
sli and delivers practically the full 
ine or tractor. All Ross Cut- 


power of the e 
ters are hea uty machines--built 
and sturdy to hum right through the wor 


er cutter. Write today. 


ERE is a fair question: Are 


right answer--based on the experiences of 
thousands of American farmers:- 


ROSS Ensilage Cutters 


do better work at lower cost than any other cutter 


that money can buy. They cut cleaner-- because the 
knives cannot be forced away from the shear-bar. They last longer 
«-not only because of the high quality of materials and workman- 
ship, but because they operate at low speed. There is very little 
No chattering. strain. 


Built For Heavy Duty Service 


Write today for free literature and name of nearest Ross dealer. Find out--now-- 


THE E. W. ROSS CO., sp325.8uris Bing 


Distributing Houses in 81 Leading Shipping Points in U.S. A. 











ensilage cutters “all pretty 
much alike”--or is there one 
excels? And here is the 
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“Of course I must now resign my posi- 
tion aS your adviser," continued the not- — 
ary, With an intonation of suave irony. 
“Jn fact, Mr. Askew, I have already done 
so and accepted that of adviser to Mon- 
sieur Brousseau. Does that fact forbid 

7 my mentioning that you have acted in an 
insane manner?” 
Ry no means,”’ answered Hilary, pleas- 




















































































antly 
declined my advice," Lamartine 
pursued. “You went up to St. Boniface Y 
% alone and discharged Mr. Morris, who is | 
tt st judge of timber in the province. in 
y thrashed an employe, threatened Mr. 
Morris himself with violence after mak- | 
ing lections upon his honesty, alien- ——- | 
: iyi 
ated Monsieur Brousseau, who is a power TY ee 
ir thern Quebec, and finally seized 
Monsieur Brousseau’s lumber wuxtner™ = nee | 
ta 1 ou are to be defendant in a suit —_ 2 = 
for damages m } 
Hilary gulped. All he could think of | 
was to dash his fist into the fox face ¥. i : — } 
i mnt of him. He seemed constantly 
urg to physical violence; and yet. be- . | 
fore e came to Quebec he had never . N 
str a man in his life ne ™ 
“You will understand, Mr. Askew,” eo 
p i Lamartine, ‘‘that in this country "7 | 
property rights are respected You can 2 , 
not take a man’s lumber and coolly keep - ° Oh ae 
it f your own. Monsieur Brousseau’s PSa =. “ 
suit is for a hundred thousand dollars. (t] ae — 
H ver, I am authorized to make you 
an alternative proposition, which I earn- 
estly advise you to accept. Monsieur 


Prousseau is willing to drop his suit if 
give back the lumber and agree to 
thirty thousand dollars for your 


Your Rail-less Railroad 


OUR live stock and the produce 1918 alone, 350,000,000 tons of farm 
from your fields, carried in freight produce were transported to local ship- 
trains to the cities, thunder past count- _ ping centers in motor trucks. The same 
less danger-signs with the warning, __ national figures prove alsothat American 
“Look Out for the Cars!” Each one of farmers are the greatest users of motor 
these marks the crossing-place of a trucks—among all industries. No pro- 
country road—a road without rails,lead- gressive farmer can afford to overlook 
ing to railroad and town. Each one impressive facts like these. 
marks a farmer's right-of-way. Your name and address mailed to our 
Since your farm isa 1g20enterprise, office at Chicago will bring you descrip- 
probably it is fitted with most of the tive folders that will prove interesting 
following modern equipment—the tele- and instructive. Put an International 
phone, good lighting and heating,a silo, Motor Truck at work on your farm and 
a manure spreader, a cream separator, an —_on the roads which are your right-of-way. 
automobile, an engine, a tractor. Handle all your miscellaneous farm haul- 
But have your hauling problems found ing with railway efficiency. The nine 
their proper solution? Are the time- International Motor Truck sizes range 
losses and difficulties of a decade ago from %{ ton to 314 ton. Keep in mind 


ights.” 
iry rose. ‘“Monsieur Lamartine, I 
decline your offer,”’ he said. ‘‘And I do 


not wish to receive any more such offers. 
I shall work the St. Boniface tract as 
long as I am able to When I can’t, I 
shall stop working it. But Brousseau 
will never get it.” 

“Why not?” inquired the notary. 
bluntly 

And Hilary could not answer. He 
thought of Ste. Marie and the spreading 
plague-sore that threatened St. Boniface, 
but “ knew this was not the principal 
cause of his refusal. Nor was it pride 
entirely And he knew then. It was be- 
cause of Madeleine Rosny. He was in 
love with her, another man’s fiancee. 

He raised his head, to meet the notary’s 
quizzical eyes. 

“You shall have no more such offers,”’ 
said Lamartine, ‘“‘and henceforward it is 
war to the knife between yourself and 
my client.”’ 

Which was franker than Lamartine had 
ever been since he set up his sign in the 
Lower Town. 

‘a accept that offer,”’ said Hilary, smil- 
Ing “But your threat of a suit is a 
bhi and doesn’t worry me. Lamartine, 
A 
of 
it 
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client is the biggest thief northeast 
‘the Saguenay—and maybe southwest of 




















is well,” he’ added. rt . . 

later that evening, just before it was still impeding your endless carrying of that these trucks have been made for 
a ark, “Hilary saw Morris and Lamartine farm loads? years by the makers of good and trusted 
walking upon the terrace arm in arm. 


He was sure then that Morris had dogged Government statistics*show that in farm machines. 
im to Quebec He felt that even the 


Visit to the revenue department had some 






































reference to himself. He was in a miser- ] NAT ON L HARVESTER co NY 
I mdition of suspicion, wondering NTER ‘ A ¢ a MPA 
Where the next blow would fall. 
: OF AMERICA 
He returned to St. Boniface next day ICAGO QNncORPORA’ 
witt nly one thing accomplished He CH pox v Ss A 
had seen the land map and ascertained | 92 Branch Houses in the United States 
that the upper reaches of Rocky river 
had surveyed, and that the creek 
was wholly on his own land He found, 
t with some surprise, that the large 
i out in the Gulf was part of the 
: iomain It had not appeared on 


rough map. 
Lafe, who met him at the wharf, looked 
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It's a sort of open secret 
going to open up St. Boniface 
i Simeon’s ted 
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‘ biggest dance hall there. There ps ye re age hy = one ee Tad ~ nana tien ted We i 
: f : of shoveling. 
v drinks for everybody; and the me churned. Con high - Stee ge eae me ee peci 
v ea * age of protein and natural lactic acid. Con- | modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine W. F Ss al Offer 
i was in an uproar till Sunday tains no sulphuric acid or other injurious | Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and rite For first 
a peo . _— of rein has been Preservatives. Natural wae acid keeps unadulterated, for quick results. ta Unusual opportunity for firet burer 
till yesterday, which means a Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average niormatios about 
: week The men are only just weight 500 pounds). One barrel makes a of pure, rich, Cub Elevates sue > Portable ef 
Sober > oun buttermilk feed. Order lovato 
ne r VE in’ 1e¢ worst , every * 
toto that ain't the worst, by a CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY sjitereremtates want 


Dept. 209 Lincoln, Nebraska 


G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 














ells here while I was away?” | 
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, ? angrily 
“Woe . 
said Lafe “There ain't no j 
= vw being sold here than usual— 
4a OT course yo an’ 2 I > | 


u can't stamp out those MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at 
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I © Ws along we roac 1¢ 2e ‘ 

Kee of » ndy-in Sun Sb Genin os ee | 25% OR MORE SAVING 
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Perfect,new tires,all sizes, non-skid or ny 
tabrie or cord. Prepaid on approval to 


an 2,000 Miles Guaranteed 
talog Free. _ Agents Wanted. 
"oo poly 


== —~ 
J 959 Service Bidg., Kansas city, Mo, 
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ae nd sell nickel drinks to Crawabed: |) to you. “Don aren eonaider buying atl you baresent 








Cents per Foot onkenn up. Ooste tens then wood. 10 
p A mang Alistee!. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 


us complete | ist 4 —_ =F ape need and have our estimate 


“y re going to open up if they can. return mail, SMB! ER < 
wna ay eta (aa. vas rented tmat | BARMERS ‘LUMBER ‘CO. 


the old stables that Jean Bap - | 2442 BOYD STREET MAHA, NEBR. 
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There’s A Special 





Minnesota Paint for Every 
Paintable Surface-Inside or Outside 


OU Ican get the most satisfactory resulis in any kind of 


painting job—with Minnesota Paints. 


There’s a correct 


kind for every purpose—pure lead-zinc-linseed-oil house 
paint—weather-resisting mineral paint for roofs, barns, fences, 
etc.,—shingle stains—concrete finish—porch floor paint and im- 
proved combined stain and varnish for refinishing old furniture 
and woodwork—Grainatone, for producing a new grain finish 
on old worn floors and woodwork,—Flat Interior Paint, that 
makes those pleasing velvet-finish washable walls and ceilings,—tough, dure 


able stellar varnishes, automobile enamels and varnishes 





auto top finishes— 


wagon and implement paints, screen and stove pipe enamels, etc. 


For a half century we have rigidly maintained the highest possible stan- 


dard of quality in all 


Minnesota Paints 


and in our own pure old process Minnesota Linseed Oil which we use in our paints, 
The experience of thousands of users has proven that it pays to pay a little more per can 


for “Minnesota” quality. 
job is assured. 
mark be your guide 


Buy of the Dealer 


n buying paint. 


1 It's far more economical in the end—and a more sati 
WwW ~ 4 take a chance with cheaper paints? Let the Minnesota Paint tradee 


actory 


Your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer can give yo 
tions regarding the kind of paint to use i any AaB Weite 


for his name and valuable 64-page book of painting information. 






Minnesota Oil Meal 
is the ideal stock feed. 
Ask for our booklet on stock 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company 
1115 South Third St, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 
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SEED CORN 


Grown in Ida county, the best corn county in lewa; 
the kind that has proven on a 15 year test to be the 
best carly dependable varieties, the kind that will 
mature and yleld good crops when others fail: Ida 
County Yellow Dent, 9 Day Yellow Dent, White 
King, Stiver King. All grown here on my seed farm, 
eariy picked, seed house dried, germination tests 
$2 to 100%. Sold on a 15 day approval test, guaran- 
teed satisfactory or money refunded. Price $5.00 per 
bu., tested, shelled, graded and sacked, f. o. b. Hol- 
stein. Order any of this seed, and if you do not find 
it as or better than any seed you ever saw, 
return the seed and | will refund price paid. Be sure 
of your seed corn—order now. Samples free. 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM, 
Allen Joslin, Prop'r, Route 3, Holstein, lowa 


The Best Dwarf Essex 


Seed is imported*by 
us direct from the 
growers. Is superior 
to ordinary stocks. 
As nearl rfect as you can 
procure. Full information how to 
grow it, 130-page illustrat 
Jog and special red ink 
price list of farm se 

3 on request, 


Write today 




















SOWA SEED CO.. Dept 30 Des Moines, iowe 
Griffith’s Karly and Reid's Yellow Dent. Oats, 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. @. Griffith, 
McNabb Putnam county lilinois. 

: eiedealinmissimenuipiitin 
Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet Corn 
94.00 per busbe! and Golden Bantam 64.50 per bushe! 
Bags at cost. AWE BROS., Blair. Neb. 


SEED COR Bariteat strain of Ret 


bushel in THE EAR. Grown and sold by 
W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, Lowa 


SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 


Memphis. Tenn 
References: Any Memphis Bank. 








65.00 per 






















A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors {n handling woo! for sale 


are: Working into dependable commercial 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmanship. 


After concentration at some certain point, the 
wool should be carefully graded and made 
available, in a merchantable way, to meet the 
milling demands of the country as they arise 
from day to day. This takes the woo! directly 
from the producer to the manufacturer 


Asa selling agency. under the direc. 
tien and control of wool growers who 
neither buy nor speculate in any way, 
weare endeavoring to bring about a 
better plan of merchandising farm- 
grown weools by which the owner can 
obtain, one year after another, open 
market walue for his preduct, and 
thus retain the profits which specu- 
lators have heretofore made. 


Substantial progress was made last year in 
handling and selling a large tonnage of Farm 
Grown Wool from lows, Illinois and other near- 
by states. This wool was worked into broad 
commercia! grades and sold direct to the mills 

A broad working plan of this kind wil) help 
greatly in establishing values and stabilizing 
markets, making it possible for the wool grower 
to obtain the market price for his wool, and 
ultimately bringing the producer and consumer 
closer together, 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 


A Growers’ Selling Organization 
43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 














we, EKST quality Alfalfa Seed Kansas 
produces, €39.00 per hundred. Ask for sample. 
BOWMAN BROS. SEED CO., Concordia, Kansas. 





tiste used to occupy last year before it 
began to go to pieces, and he’s going to 





have a dance hall in there, and sell 
brandy 4 

Hilary was furious. “Not if I have 
anything to say,” he answered. 

“Nor me,” said Lafe. “I've been a 
prohibitionist for twenty years, and I 
guess the stuff does as much harm here 


as down in New England. The trouble is, 
where do we start in? We can’t fight the 
whole town single-handed. I was won- 
dering whether we couldn’t wire the reve- 
nue people——” 

‘“‘No!” said Hilary, sharply. ‘We'll fight 
our own battles, Lafe.” 

Lafe subsided in a hurt sort of way. 
The evidences of demoralization were ob- 
vious in St. Boniface. The men were 
slow and surly, the women sullen, slat- 
ternly, and hopeless-looking. It was clear 
that they had little hope Hilary could 
counter this new project. St soniface 
had been, on the whole, a hard-working 
community since the Morris-Brousseau 
agreement banished the drinking-shops 
to Ste. Marie Hilary was aware of a 
feeling in the air, as if he was being 
tested. He saw furtive glances as he 
went by, he recognized reluctance in the 
sullen touch of the cap and the unsmiling 
faces, while not hostile, watched him with 
something like resentment, as if his atti- 
tude toward the Duval proposal was dis- 
counted beforehand. 

The next day Hilary encountered Louis 
Duval, Leblane and Pierre. The three 
were standing in a little group near one 
of the flume posts, looking toward the 
gang still working upon the boom, and 
exchanging jeering remarks, apparently 
concerning it. They called out contemptu- 
ously to the mill-men trooping back to 
work after the mid-day intermission 

There was nothing in the men’s pres- 
ence to which Hilary could take exception, 
for he had himself canceled Morris’ order 
against trespassing. He was sure, how- 
ever, that they were there to set his 
men’s minds in agitation. As he passed, 
Duval turned to Pierre and made some 
sinister remark that caused the others to 
laugh. Pierre’s mirth changed to a scowl 
as Hilary’s eyes met his, but he did not 
sustain his glance. 

Hilary took no notice of them, but the 
incident increased his resolution to bring 
matters to a head at the first opportu- 
nity. So long as he remained on the de- 
fensive, Brousseau would have the tac- 
tical advantage over him. Therefore, he 
half welcomed Louis Duval’s project, as 
affording him his opportunity. 

He had kept in his mind the plan of 
cutting along the bank of the river, with- 
out waiting for the snow. It seemed to 
him a feasible plan to fell right beside 
the water. and float the logs down, this 
requiring no teams to haul, a process im- 
possible until the snow was deep. On the 
Saturday he went out afoot to survey the 
timber in the upper reaches. There had 
seemed to him to be some good wood in 
the hollows higher up the stream, where 
scrubby second-growth birch and azalea 
had grown up over a partly burned dis- 
trict. In order to get a clearer view,. Hil- 
ary took the public road that ran along 
the eastern bank, within the Ste. Marie” 
limits, and ascended to an elevation op- 
posite the low-lying tract on the west 
side. 

He had nearly reached the branch road 
which ran in toward Ste. Marie, along 
which Lafe and he had driven on that 
first morning. when he perceived Made- 
leine Rosny and Brousseau ahead of him, 
at the top of the rise. He was almost 
hidden from their view by the summit and 
by the branches of the trees that over- 
hung the road. They seemed to be talk- 
ing earnestly, and Hilary held back, un- 
willing to surprise them Presently he 
saw Brousseau spur his horse and gallop 
away in the direction of Ste .Marie, while 
Madeleine came slowly toward him. 

She saw him and turned her horse aside 
to let him She had been crying 


pass 


and there were traces of tears still on her 
cheeks She would have waited for him 
to go by, her face averted, but Hilary 


placed his hand upon the horse’s bridle. 
“Mademoiselle * he began. 
‘Let me go on,” in a low tone. 
“I want to speak to you And if you 
are in trouble, I want to help you.” 
She smiled wearily. ‘I am not 
ble, and if I were I should 
your aid, Monsieur Askew,” 


Rosny—— 


she said, 


in trou- 
hardly ask 


she answered 


Then, with sudden vehemence, ‘““‘Why did 
you come here?” she cried. ‘“‘Why could 
you not have left St. Boniface alone, in- 
stead of stirring up hatred?” 

“It seems to me,” said Hilary, ‘‘that 
the hatred has been on the part of my 
neighbors, who resented my exercising 
my legal rights here The motives of 
some of them are obvious, but not yours, 
Mademoiselle Rosny. I am not conscious 


of having wronged you.” 
“Is it not enough that my father should 
have been compelled to your uncle 
our trees, without your coming here to 
exult over our shame?” 
“TJ have not exulted, 
Rosny: I am sorry.” 
“Take back your pity. 
it What has Monsieur 
to you—or Mr. Morris?” 
*“‘Morris, since you inquire, 
dled me out of several thousand 
worth of lumber, Mademoiselle Rosny. 


sell 


Mademoiselle 


We don’t want 
Brousseau done 


has swin- 
dollars’ 
As 








for Monsieur Brousseau, the trouble is 
of his own seeking.” 

“Did you not refuse to 
with Monsieur Brousseau 
to you?” 

“He gave me no chance, Mademoiselle.” 

“You went upon Monsieur Brousseau's 
land and quarreled with one of his we 
men, and you ill-treated him shamefu 
just because you are big and strong 
not afraid of a weaker man. And 
and your hired men—our men who ser 
you—have taken Monsieur Brouss 
lumber, and you are going to sell 
your own. You ought to be ashamed 
yourself, you outlaw!” 

“You are altogether wrong, Made: - 
selle Rosny,” answered Hilary, quietly 
“The quarrels were none of them of 
seeking Monsieur Brousseau, w! 
quite capable of taking care of himself, 
lays claim to land and lumber whict re 
his. I suggest, Mademoiselle, that 
you have not shown sufficient caus¢ . 
your hostility. And, furthermore, you 
showed it before, and not after the events 
to which you have referred.” 


work amicably 
when he came 


Aan 


not 


“We resented your coming here and 
cutting down our trees. We have lived 
here since the first settlement of the 


country. 
“That is not a fair attitude.” 
“Why isn’t it fair?” 


“Because, Mademoiselle, the good-will 
goes with the trees.” 

“Never!” she cried. 

‘IT have done you no wrong,” urged 
Hilary. ‘I have come here to take charge 


of a legacy which my uncle left me. It is 
all I have in the world. It has been y 
hope to make the task successful, and, 
in succeeding, to consider my neighbors 
and help my employes. Is not this a se 
for our working amicably together, as you 
suggested in the case of Monsieur Brous- 
seau? Come, Mademoiselle Rosny, let us 
forget our quarrel and be friends.” 

She did not take the hand that he ex- 
tended, but she looked at him in wonder, 

“You. spoke of my good-will,” she said 
presently, with a touch of mockery. ‘“‘What 
is that to you? Surely my father’s feeling 
toward you, which is mine, can have no 
power to help or injure you?” 

The small gloved hand that clenched 
the riding-whip lay tantalizingly upon the 
reins within reach of Hilary’s. The ¢g 
poise, her bearing, the sudden railler 
seemed to reveal a consciousness of pow 
and a pride, too, that hardly brooked his 
presence upon her ancient fief. 

“It means much to me, your good-will, 
Mademoiselle Rosny,” said Hilary. 

She leaned forward in her saddle. He 
could see that she was breathing quickly, 
in spite of her assumption of mockery. 
‘Monsieur Askew,” she said, “‘listen to 
me. If you value my good-will, you shall 
have it on one condition.” 

“On any condition.” 

“That you leave St. Boniface.” 

“Except that,” said Hilary. 

“It is not that I grudge you your 
possession,’”’ resumed the girl, hurriedly. 
“Believe me, I am not thinking of that. 
As you said, the money was paid, and 
the rights are yours. But this is no place 
for you, Monsieur. I could esteem you 
and—and give you my good-will if you 
said, ‘I have made a mistake,’ and went. 
Why do you stay here, to stir up trouble 
and agitate us all? Yes, I include myself. 
I have asked myself why you have come 
here to this land which is not your home. 
What is it you want, that you will not 
take the value of your trees from Mon- 
sieur Brousseau and go?” 

“I have a natural objection to being 











driven out of my own property,” said 
Hilary. 

“It should never have been yours. Mon- 
sieur Brousseau wanted it, but my 
father ms 





She broke off in agitation. Hilary laid 
his hand lightly upon the rein, nearer b¢: 
own. 

‘‘Mademoiselle Rosny,” he urged, 
scious that he was as agitated as she, “+ 
want to ask you something. I. do not 
want you to go to Ste. Marie. I said 1 
wanted to help you. Perhaps I had n0 
right, but I do not want you to go there. 
It is because I honor you, and i 

She was staring at him in greater 
tress He hardly knew whether she un- 
derstood 

“If Monsieur Brousseau 
half choking. 

“Forgive me, Mademoiselle, bu 
he mean so much to you as that?” 
started and twitched the rein away. 
‘You are insolent!” she cried. ‘‘How dare 


con- 





dis- 


she began, 





+ Toes 


She 


you question me or lay down thé to 
me? No, I have heard enough Stay, 
then, Monsieur Askew, an@ cut down the 
trees that you have bought, and sell them; 
but do not presume to speak to me any 
more!” 

She touched her horse with her spur 


and the beast bounded away, almost ng 
ing Hilary to the ground. Her face was 
flaming; yet as she rode, Hilary < uld 
hear her sobbing again. 

He was sure that Brousseau W 
cause of her distress. He recalled Late 
words to himself on the night of 
first meeting. Brousseau’s grasping 
Was stretched forth not only ’ 
seigniory but on its heiress; and he vo 
that the battle between them should 
fought out on this ground also. 

(Continued next week) 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices were weak last week not be- 
of excessive receipts, but because of 
poor transportation to the east. There is 
not much prospect of any great strength- 
ening in hog prices any time during the 
next month. There is good prospect, how- 
é 
f 
I 


ause 


ver, for much higher prices after the 
st week in June. Hogs right now could 
e sold for $19 a cwt. if farmers were ef- 
ctively organized for collective bargain- 
prices in England recently ad- 
a cwt. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 

i prices as they have prevailed week by 
v k from April 4, 1919, to date: 
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(Figures show per cent of avera 
Zz 
Li a 66 Gealéean'e's< 123 
eT 2 eR ae 118 
EE ESE” eran | Sas 
April 25 to May 2 ....... 119 
“te 7 Se ee eee 129 
ay BGO GES sssecockarecx | 134 
Bia A 2 oe ke ds sie chaste 127 
Tere Ne eae 137 
d 2, TS eee 154 
j ON ee eae } 125 
J OS AS en | 165 
J af. eer i. Bag 
j SY. 60 FONTS cecctus | 147 
\ a ae Lihehasneuen | 120) 
ie DR BACT eiswaxe canes } 149] 
July 27 AS DAs ccccces ‘ 92| 
July 24 to 31 ee 104} 
Angast 4-60 7% Scesecsa 78 87 
A st ee eae | 75] 85 
A WE SES Eo caters ce } 92] 102 
August 21 to 28 ..... scacl oxen “dae 5 
August 28 to Sept. 4 ....] 127] 158! 172 
September 4 to 11 ...... } 130} 116} 170 
September 11 to 18 ...... 90} 99] 159 
s mber 18 to 25 ...... 101) 93} 163 
September 25 to Oct. 2 | 138} 101} 155 
October 2 to 9 ......... 103} 101) 149 
October 9 to 16 ......... } 94f 138! 144 
October 16 to 23 .........| 114} 106] 141 
October 23 to 30 ......e0. | 83) 84) 137 
October 30 to Nov. 6 | 112} 94) 150 
November 6 to 13 ...... 120} 99] 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... } 118] 101] 150 
November 20 to 27 ...... } 120) 101] 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 ...| 112] 105] 147 
December 4 to 11 ...... } 122} 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... | 105} 106} 145 
December 18 to 25 ...... { 132} 149] 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1...) 117} 107| 145 
Janu tt 8 ‘ 122} 125] 151 
Jar 3 ees { 133} 126] 151 
Jat TG CRED vncecelen 116] 122) 155 
January 22 to 2) .......: 118} 124) 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 76} 98! 149 
February 5 to 12 ...... | 68} 75) 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... | 93! 110) 141 
February 19 to 26 ...... } 90! 75! 138 
February 26 to March 4.} 78} 99] 138 
Marek’ .4 to FE... sess 95} 102] 136 
March 12 to 18 ......... 1 114) 111) 135 
March 18 to 25 ........ } 117] 125! 137 
M 1 25 to April 1 | $2) 112) 133 
Apr ae ara } 20] 104] 13 
Ce a Se | ee eee | 27) 7{ 133 
April 15 to 22 spbsaneesn 107} 99} 138 
A i we eer = 108} 108] 129 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 


erage has been 128,567 hogs at Chicago, 
492.200 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.26. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 154,280 at Chicago and 
590.640 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $18.02 as the answer. 


Stock Yard Charges 


The workers at the Union Stock Yards, 
at Chicago, after striking and remaining 
out for several days, went back to work 
on the agreement that their grievances 
would be arbitrated by Judge Alschuler, 
the federal arbitrator. The judge handed 
down his decison on April 26th, and grant- 
ed an increase in wages of $9.50 per month 
per man, plus a certain bonus, and ruled 

] that the men should be paid over- 
time for all time in excess of eight hours 
per LV. 











Stock Yards Company last week 





is 1 a notice to the effect that the ad- 
v ranted by the arbitrator, coming 
on top of advances granted in 1918 and 
1919. would make it necessary for the 
ny to increase its yardage charges 
in ler to secure money enough to meet 
t necessary expenses of operation. 

a new rates, which became effective 
wr - 


+ 


Is provide a 
for cattle, 


yardage charge of 35 
20 cents for calves, 12 
for hogs, 8 cents for sheep, 35 cents 
Based on the 1919 receipts, 
ll make a total advance in charges 
Chicago yards of $440,000. 


c 
c 
f rses, 
, 





Danish Agriculture in Difficult 
Situation 


tor Medsen-Mygdal, of the Dalum 
ltural School, has written an ar- 
published in the Danish press, on 
: at the close of 1919. 
Danish agriculture at the 

f 1920 isina peculiar and diffi- 
Sition. This is the case both with 
to the export and the import of 
ltural products. The conditions for 

¢ Just now seem to be good, as Den- 
S at present practically the only, 

in Europe which has an impor- 
Surplus of foodstuffs, of which there 
‘ortage in all other countries On 

© other hand, the sale of nearly all the 





culture 


] 
ms that 








leading Danish export articles—butter, 
cheese, pork, cattle, horses, seeds and 
potatoes—is dull, The reasons are, main- 
ly, the disorganization of European eco- 
nomic life, the general lack of ability in 
the countries of distress to pay for food- 
stuffs, inefficient means of transporta- 
tion, and other unfortunate conditions. 

The import conditions are no better, the 
article states. Denmark's whole animal- 
products industry is based upon the im- 
port of raw materials from America, 
where the high dollar rate—at present 
more than 40 per cent above normal— 
means a considerable increase in cost. 
Added to this are the enormous steam- 
ship freights, which have made it pos- 
sible for the Danish shipping trade to earn 
large sums of money for the country, but 
which have at the same time prevented 
agriculture from doing the same 

The American foodstuffs industry has at 
present the advantage in that the Atlantic 
freights on refined product, in proportion 


to the value, is only a small fraction of 
the freight on raw material. This fact 
will be especially decisive for the resump- 


the Danish production of pork, in- 
as 1 kilo of pork demands about 
l 


tion of 
asmuch 


five times its weight in grain Likewise 
the Danish milk production will prob- 


ably be affected. 

Upon the whole, Danish agriculture 
should be prepared for extraordinarily 
high running expenses during 1920, 
cially on account of Denmark's relatively 
high price level. 


espe- 





Corn Borer Quarantine 


A quarantine to prevent interstate ship- 


ment of carriers of the corn borer has 
been promtilgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture against the states of Massa- 


chusetts, New Hampshire, New York and 
Pennsylvania, but it applies only to such 


portions of those states as are now or 
may later become actually infested. No 


restrictions are placed on shipments from 
points in the quarantined states outside 
of the infested areas, tho authority is re- 
served to extend at any time the areas 
officially designated as infested. 

The articles specifically covered in the 
quarantine are corn and broom corn, in- 
cluding all parts of the stalk, celery, green 
beans in the pod, beets with tops, spinach, 
rhubarb, oat and rye straw as such or 
when used as packing, cut flowers or en- 
tire plants of chrysanthemum, astor, cos- 
mos, zinnia and hollyhock, and cut flow- 
ers or entire plants of gladiolus and dah- 
lia except the bulbs without stems. The 
restrictions do not apply to shelled corn 
and clean seed of broom corn, nor to other 
articles after they have been manufac- 
tured or processed in such a way as to 
eliminate risk of carrying the corn borer. 

All of the articles covered may be 
moved interstate to points outside of the 
infested area only after they have been 
inspected by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and certified to be 
free from the corn borer. Every car or 
other container in which these products 
are moved must be accompanied by such 
a certificate, which will be issued only 
for products actually inspected. The only 
exception on this point is that individual 
premises or districts within an infested 
area that are themselves free from corn 
borer and have been maintained so free of 
weeds as to prevent the possibility of corn 
borer occurrence in that way, may secure 
from the inspector of the department a 
permit which will be valid until revoked, 
and copies of which may be accepted by 
carriers in lieu of inspection certificates. 
It is required that carriers thoroly clean 
all cars, boats, or other vehicles within 
the infested areas at the point of unload- 
ing or destination, so that no litter or 
refuse or plants that may carry the corn 
borer shall be moved interstate. 

Plants and plant products originating 
outside of the infested areas may be 
shipped from points within the infested 
areas only under permit from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

A heavy penalty is 
plant quarantine act. Any person who 
violates any provision under the act or 
who counterfeits, forges, alters, defaces 
or destroys any certificate provided for 
under the quarantine may be fined up to 
$500 and imprisoned for one year 

The corn borer is the first important 
foreign insect pest of corn which has 
gained access to this country for many 
years, and this fact, together with the ac- 
tual damage which it has caused in limit- 
ed districts in New England, has given it 
much importance in the minds of farmers 
thruout the great corn-growing areas of 
the middle-west. During the last two 
years the Department of Agriculture has, 
under special appropriations from congress 
for the purpose, been making a _ thoro 
study to determine the actual economic 
importance of this insect, its present dis- 
tribution, and also has been conducting 
quarantine and other control measures to 
prevent the spread of the insect thru the 
agency of infested farm products. 

The experts of the department have 
fully realized that the extermination of 
the corn borer in this country is, unfor- 
tunately, not possible, its widespread dis- 
tribution, now known to involve four 
states and probably many others, and the 


provided by the 











fact that it breeds in all common weeds 
and other succulent plants, absolutely 
eliminating any possibility of eradication. 
Any serious effort to eradicate the insect 
would involve the removal of practically 
all vegetation over a wide section of the 
country, an undertaking which would be 
physically impossible, even if federal or 
state powers permitted of such attempt. 
The work which the Department of Ag- 
riculture has under way with this insect 
is of a practical nature, and such as is 
believed to be possible of reasonable ac- 





complishment. These activities are, first, 
the, determination, as promptly as pos- 
sible, of the present distribution of the 


insect and of its economic_importance to 
the different corn and other 
cultivated plants; the demonstra- 


classes of 
econd, 












tion, on a scale sufficiently large to yield 
significant results, of what can be done in 
the way of practical field control, and, 


third, and most important of all, codpera- 
tion with the several states in quarantine 
and other measures to prevent spread, in- 
cluding in such work a clean-up as thor- 
is practicable of the outlying areas 
of infestation. 





oly as 





The possibilities of wide distribution of 
the insect, and the necessity of determin- 
ing such distribution as a preliminary 
to other work are clear. The practical 
control work which is under way in the 
der nstration experiments has for its 
chief object the determination of farm 


methods and the devising of suitable ap- 
paratus for broad scale control work, and 
should yield results of value in all future 
control operations against this insect. The 
quarantine measures and the clean-up of 
outlying points of infestation are for the 
purpose preventing further spread of 
the insect, pending determination of these 
fundamental factors of distribution, 
nomic importance and control possibili- 
ties 


of 


eco- 





Abortion in Brood Sows 


frequently attrib- 
uted to traumatism, inferior feed or 
tions deficient in mineral elements It 
may occur as a sequel following cholera, 
or other diseases accompanied by a high 
fever. Other outbreaks have been 
ciated with the development of goiter. 
Reports of abortion in brood sows during 


Abortion in sows is 


asso- 


a recent period of six weeks from differ- 
ent localities of the middle-west suggest 


the possible existence of a contagious 
form of the disease in some herds. 

Until the cause of the disease can be 
definitely determined, all aborting sows 
should be isolated and the feti and the 
vaginal discharges burned. The hog 
houses and sheds’ should be thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected. Valuable sows 
that abort should not be sold pending fur- 
ther observations, since it is believed that 
future farrows may be strong and healthy 
even if the type of the disease in question 
proves to be a specific infection of the 
uterus and fetal membranes. 

Several samples of undeveloped pigs 
have been submitted to the university 
laboratory for bacteriological examination 
and it is highly important to eliminate 
or confirm the existence of a contagious 
abortion in swine. Blood samples from 
valuable sows are also being subjected to 
the agglutination test for diagnostic pur- 


poses, This test may be employed on all 
suspicious animals for diagnostic pur- 
poses, and it is believed that the extent 


or presence of the contagious tyne of the 
disease may thus be determined. 

There is no charge for the laboratory 
tests. Veterinarians should be employed 
for drawing blood samples for shipment 
to the laboratory.—Robert Graham, Lab- 
oratory of Animal Pathology, University 
of Illinois, 





Navy Efficiency—Rear 
who has 


Admiral Sims, 
charge of our navy operations 
overseas, has been testifying before the 
senate committee which is investigating 
the part our navy played in the war. Ad- 
miral Sims is probably the best informed 
man in the navy. It was he who taught 
the navy to shoot straight. His testimony 
is not pleasing to our self-esteem. He 
says that our navy was very inefficient 
during the first six months of the war, due 
to lack of headwork at Washington; that 
it violated the fundamental principles of 
warfare; that it was six months before 
it adopted the policies which every intel- 
ligent naval commander knew must be 
adopted; that it was unprepared, altho for 
two years it had been evident that the 
United States would probably get into the 
war. He said that the failure of the navy 
prolonged the war at least six months, 
and that this resulted in the loss of 3,000 
lives and $100,000,000 every day. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your articles on Hoover and the Amer- 
{can farmer are to the point, and I want 
to thank you for your frank and open way 
{fn discussing Hoover. I do not want a 
man for President who will promise the 
farmer a just price for his products and 
when he produces them must sell them 
below cost of production. I hope Wallaces’ 
Farmer will keep on fighting for the farm- 
ers. Yours for a fair and square deal for 
the American farmer.—Henry A. Schae- 
perkoetter, Lafayette County, Missouri. 








Your New Harness 


Should Be The BOYT 


Your new harness will 
be the BOYT if you buy it ° 
by comparison and con- 
sider quality as well as 
price. Your good judg- 


ment will confirm the 
truth of our claim that 
there is no better work 
harness made than 


on — fe om 


Price $110.00 


Made only of highest 
quality selected stock. 
Bronze trimmed. Improv- 
ed one-piece cheek and 
blind construction. Flat 
strap bearings through- 
out. No frills—just honest 
money’s worth harness; 
perfect in construction 
and quality. 


Send For Circular 

Look for THE BOYT HAR- 
NESS at your dealers. if you 
don’t know the BOYT dealer 
in your locality write us for his 
name. Send today for illus- 
trated circular describing this 
better harness. 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY, Inc. 


218 Court Avenue 
DES MOINES IOWA 


LUMBER wntiinn 


E can furnish lumber 
and millwork cheaper. 
Our enormous pur- | 

| chases of lumber at last 
year's lowest prices—and our 

improved facilities for manev- 
facturing millwork, enables 
us to ship promptly, best 
qualities for much less than 
present market prices, One 
trial will convince you, 



















At Reduced 
Prices 


4 East Side Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co., 
2033 State Street, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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Feed Your Hogs Without Waste 


You can fatten your hogs faster on less 
feed and save the waste by using an 


ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 


Made of genuine white pine, in fiVe sizes 


—4 ft.6in. to2 ft.61n. long. Capacities, 20 to 6 
bu. Holds all kinds of feed and tankage. Feed 
opening is adjustable so that it may be used for 
ear or shelled corn and all kinds of grain. 

Don’t continue to waste feed—write teday 


for particulars and priccs, 
ALTA, IOWA 


\ i Can Ship 
/Your Engi 


' Ss 
7 x on. to $500. 
eect Foreble te ie 
ignition on order. Gatalcs 




















ges. 83! 3. 

‘rms, BOSCH ignition ™ 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1533 Oaktand Aves 1533 Empire 
Gansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BINDER TWINE 


At astonishingly low price from warehouse near you. Club om 
ders a specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Free samples 
THEO, BURT & SUNS. Bos'§g MELROSE, OHIC 
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WAL LACES’ FARMER 
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HOGS. LIBERTY BONDS. 
« 2/s = 
. - © a S 5 
General Price Outlook e1ei§ = ae 
~ Pt rv a Cc 
OUR METHOD—To judge the price of | F>>>7Gs07DO be ESE a & 
any product, we must know rma! rela- ak ays ta ig s7eN1F 1, eo | U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
tionships. For the ten Mays from 1910 ME WOGR 22200 , 14 79/15.45) 14. OE. re . /$100.00/ $85.85 
to 1919 corn averaged 98 cents. It is now I an een, Retire RE del te 14.75|16.03/14.€ Week before ........ sain a 85.00 
$1.77%, or 181 per cent of the ten-year av- — - yo teen oe U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
erage. Hogs averaged during these ten We Tigh Te aaa ete te 14.50 is 1 Last a. dpeettedeannen’s 100.00) 90.31 
fays $11.11. They are now $14.68, or Seeger Matictecanigg Da i ea ri puna Week SS Gee 90.10 
132 per cent of the ten-year ert 1Be. In Smooth heavy packing U. S. Liberty 4%%’s, 
like manner we work out other ucts Bs: (260 xg ae 12 22\19 E2119 75 Last BOM cc ccc ccceccece 
week by week. In this way we can + ter- ie go ya's Sane se'ee 13,00 = oa : 3 WU END 500d e-cuwnenie® 
mine which products are relatively high Pit Neg a ee . SAAS de tei peemeeeed w 2 Victory 4% s— 
in price and which are relatively low. Rough packing sows (200 | Last REI. 100.00) 96.81 
gg ao 13.13/42. 13112.13 rman Reeteey 96.46 
a ee sas JOCK .ccccccccsce 0.10) 12.15 12.10 
CATTLE—Fat cattle strengthened 9 _ Week before ......... 12.63)12.75) 11.63 Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4\'s 
ints, to 128 per cent of the ten-year Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | J mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
; es Ca rs and cutt ams rair ed 17 Ne er rer ys rt 14.38 Nov. 15, 1927; third 4\%’s mature Sept. 15, 
average. anne rs anc itters ga i q Week be fore XR ALA GRAN 15.38 1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 
points, to 127 per cent, while stockers | Stock pigs— | _| but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
and feeders held steady around 122 per EME WOOK 2 ccccsvcases 1. 3 Se 13.50 4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
cent of the ten-year average. Week before ......... | 8 eee 14.13 | able June 15, 1922. 
HOGS—Heavy hogs fell 6 poirts, to 126 FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
per cent. Light hogs fell 5 points, to 138 SHEEP. , ———————— ee 
per cent, while pigs tumbled 10 points, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
‘ Z medium to prime— ! ' - is 
to 143 per cent. ’ , Co - » -/17.30)17.25/18.38 _ ie 
SHEEP—Lambs weakened 18 points, to Week before ......... 17.83/18.25119.83 = 2. /8 
164 per cent, while wool held steady at Lambs, culls and common ! | ’ 5; g g ' 
around 160 per cent. Last week ............ 114.25) 13.38)15.63 & tL | “< 
GRAIN—Cash corn gained 9 points, to 187 - Week before ..... ,++++/14.88)14.75/16.38 s Ha 126 
a) 2 _ | | i _ i= 
per cent of the ten-year average, while ee rs, medium | | Srltich sterling ox: . 
een Cals sirengthenes 32 points, to 2° Last week ............ 114.75/14.88/16.25 change ee 
per cent. Wheat gained 2 points, to 189 Week before ......... 114.75|15.50/16.88 Ene  -E $4.867 |$3.8714|80.0 
per cent of the ten-year average. Ewes, medium to choice— | WE NING: oss sheeshes ecuke 3.90 \80.1 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton Mn WE Saesescscnsd 111.75}12.00/13.13 French franc— — et 
fell 8 points, to 243 per cent jutter fell Week before ......... 12.00}12.00)13.63 Last week ......... | .193 -0612/31.7 
4 points, to 185 per cent of the ten-year | Feeder lambs, medium to | | gan eek owes ie a eee -0610/31.7 
te die choice— erman mark— 
average. . Last week ... 4.75|14.00} ree | (2383 0170! 7.1 
PROVISIONS—Lard gained 5 points, to| | Week before 5.00/14.00| WOU DONIG s ninnsasses ea ess | _.0164| 6.9 
128 per cent, while ribs lost 2 points, to ~ NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 
121 per cent. Ham held steady around | olasses of live stock are quoted at an av- 


cent, while bacon also remained 
around 155 per cent 


172 per 
steady 


FUTURES—July corn gained 5 points, to 
151 per cent, while September corn is 
now 151 per cent July lard strength- 
ened 4 points, to 132 per cent, while July 
ribs held steady around 122 per cent. 
September lard is now 138 per cent, 
while September ribs are now 130 per 
cent. On the basis of lard futures, the 
price of hogs in July should be $14.74 
and in September $15.64. On the basis 
of rib futures the price of hogs in July 


should be $13.63 and in September $14.73. 














July cotton is 210 per cent of the ten- 
year average. 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
a = = 
| | 2 





Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— { 
00/13 








‘a eshbons seu 13 95/13.08 
Week before ......... }13.00) 13.18) 13.05 
Good— | | 
rer 12.00/12.95)11.95 
Week before ......... 12.00)11.93)12.00 
Medium— | | 
ee 10.88/12.13/11.05 
Week before ......... 11.00/11.05/11.25 
Common— 
Orr ere } 9.88}11.38] 9.80 
Week before ......... 10.00/10.30)10.00 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | 
gee 113.00}14.08/13.63 
Week before ......... 13.00)13.33)13.10 
Medium and good— | 
i TOE, ccannaseeess }11.88}12.90)12.13 
Week before ....... }12.00/11.90/12.08 
Common— 
CEE. Kn ccs cbeuune | 9.63]11.08) 9.80 
OD ssccoseess } 9.88/10.13! 9.70 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers | 
Tt SE scevsees ches } 9.38]11.20]10.00 
‘Week before ......... | 9.63/10.13)10.00 
Cows— | | 
Last week ...... ; } 8.88)10.38) 9.38 
Ge DETERS ceoccecess | 9.13] 9.28] 9.38 
Bulls 
OS ] 8.50) 9.75) 8.25 
Week before ......... | 8.38) 9.13) 8.25 
Canners and cutters— 
SO seseyiseeve 5.38] 6.38) 5.70 
Week before ........ 5.63) 5.50) 5.75 
Feeder steers— | j 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
DE ccstéesssuds }10.40)10.43)10.75 
Week before ........ 10.40/10.38/10.75 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
sh acheeise cx 10.13)10.25)10.45 
Week before ........ 10.13)10.20, 10.45 
Light (800 Ibs. down) 
Last week ...... eesees}| 9.88/10.05! 9.70 
Week before ......... 9.88/10.00/10.20 
Stockers— ! 
Steers— | 
Last week ........ oi 9.00) 9.08) 8.88 
Week before ........ 9.00) 9.05) 8.88 
Cows and heifers— 
PE EE 260064is0%s< 7.38] 8.13) 8.1 
Week before ......... | 7.38] 8.13] 8.13 
Calves, good and choice | 
I 1 9.75!10.12) 9.88 
Week before | 9.73/10.18! 9.63 
Calves, common and | 
medium— | | | 
Last week ....... : 7.75) 8.63) 7.25 
Week before ......... | 7.75] 8.63) 7.13 
HOGS. 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | ] 
oS ee }14.00]14.08]14.00 
Week before ......... 13.75}14.68/13.63 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Oe Oe = 114.50/15.03!14.30 
Week before ........./14.63/15.50/14.43 











erage of prices from common to choice. 
GRAIN. 











Des Moines. 





Corn, No. 2Y¥— } | | 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.7814/1.68 |1.73% 
Week before ../1.7 

Corn, No. 4Y— 

Last week ....]..... 1.6314]1.71 |1.63% 
Week before 1.58 re 

Oats 
Last week ..../1 
Week before 

Barley— } 

week ..../1 

before ../1.72% 


~~ 


1.66% 
1.63% 


1.07 1.01 


-9644 


Last week 
Week before 


week asap 
Week before oo (2.8 











Kansas City. 


Chicago. 





Clover, No. 1— | | | 
Sw. SPs } 
Week before ........... | 

Mixed Clover, No. 

Last week .... 
Week before 

Timothy, N 
Last week 
Week before wee 

Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Last week } 

Week before ...........|32.50/35 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week e¥aeascbeces 132.00/34 
Week before TTT 34. 

Alfalfa, Standard 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Ph iacssannacsante 
Week. before ....... 

Oat straw ! 
Last week 
Week 


is 5 sa 
eeeccecceveece 133.50/35 | 
50 

| 

50) 
00] 


00 
30.25 


<0 


oe ‘ 
28.00/31 
27 oo 





| 
50] 


19.50/23.25 


| 
‘ .114.50 
50 14.50 


before 





Milwaukee 
Kansas Cit 


|Minn 


| 
| 
| 


Bran— 
Last week. 
Week before 

Shorts— 
Last 
Week 

Hominy 


od. 


an 
Co ae 
“1-3 





week. ./58.25) 56. 
before /57.25/56.00! 55.25'62.00! 57.00 
feed— 

week... 

before /67.50).... ° 

meal (op)} | 

Last week. ./70 
Week before!72 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)—} 
Last week..!77 
Week before|77.00|......[...../..... 
Tankage— } } 
Last week 
Week before 
Gluten— 
Last week 





SS 64.00 


. 164.00) 67 


00 


g Oo 


70.00|.....] 70 


50 
2.50 
115.00 
1115.00 
.| 72.00 
| 72.00 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 

















MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


last week 
prime clover, 


Chicago—Choice timothy, 
$10.75, week before $10.75; 
last week $46.60, week before $46.60; hog 
millet, last week $3.38, week before $3.38. 
Kansas City, Timothy, last week $9.75, 
week before $9.75; alfalfa, last week $2 
week before $25; blue grass, last week $26, 
week before $26; millet, last week $2.63 per 
ewt., week before $2.63; Sudan grass, last 
week $10 per cwt., week before $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Bene 








Butter, creamery extras, last week 
63c, week before 64%c: cheddz ar cheese, 
last week 28%c, week before 27%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 41% c, week before 
41%,c; prime white ducks, last week 38c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 2lc, 
week before 22c 

. 
The Chicago Markets 

Chicago, May 3, 1920.—Within a short 
time prices for the several grains have 
reached the highest figures ever paid, but 
farmers contend that prices are not any 
higher than they should be in view of the 
greatly increased cost of production, the 
cost of labor in many agricultural dis- 
tricts being almost prohibitive, compelling 
farmers to farm no more land than they 
can attend to personally. In many dis- 


tricts it is stated that farmers will reduce 
their grain area, and sowing of oats has 
been deferred from one to three weeks by 
the cold and wet spring. Higher prices for 
wheat and rye are reflected in prices for 
wheat and rye flour, and flour production 
is all the time decreasing, for the week 
ending April 16th having been reduced to 
1,507,000 barrels, comparing with 2,707,000 


barrels for the corresponding week last 
year. At times grain advances are highly 
sensational, and the other day rye moved 


up 11% cents a bushel. Recent cash sales 
were made of No. 2 white oats at the high 
record price, $1.10. Within a short time 
large purchases of wheat and rye have 


been made at the seaboard for export to 
France, the United Kingdom and other 
countries of Europe, such sales aggregat- 












ing in a week more than 10,000,000 bush- 
els The wheat market has been greatly 
strengthened by the reduced acreage re- 
ported in the northwest and Canada, with 
the North Dakota wheat acreage lowered 
10 to 15 per cent on account of the late- 
ness of the spring and the serious short- 
age of farm workers. The wheat stocks 
in this country are at last increasing, but 
are far less than a year ago. The visible 
grain stocks in the United States are 42,- 
969,000 bushels of wheat, 5,660,000 bushels 
of corn, 00 bushels of oats, 18,030,000 
bushels of rye and 3,054,000 bushels of 
barley, these comparing with 61,323.00 
bushels of wheat, 3,581,000 bushels of corn, 
21,540,000 bushels of oats, 17,234,000 bush- 
els of rye and 14,143,000 bushels of barley 
on the corresponding day last year Re- 
cent sales were made of May corn at $1.74, 
comparing with $1.644% a year ago; May 
oats at 9954 cents, comparing with 70 cents 
a year ago; May rye at $2.10%. compar- 
ing with $1.69 a year ago, and May barley 
at $1.73%, comparing with $1.1014 a year 
ago. 

Cattle were marketed last week much 
less freely than a week earlier, the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange having sent 


out warnings to country shippers to hold 
back supplies until there was a reaction 
in prices, cattle having declined in a week 
largely $2 to $3 per 100 pounds. Smaller 
receitps followed, and the market gradu- 
ally got into much better shape, prices be- 
ing largely $1 to $1.50 higher than a week 
earlier, By the middle of the week the 

















bulk of the steers were selling at $11 t 


Oo 
$13.50, and choice to fancy heavy steers 
and yearlings brought $13.75 to $14.50. 
Good steers sold at $13 and over, medium 
grade steers at $12 and upward, and sales 
were made down to $9 to $10 for y 
canning steers. Butcher stock sold r- 
ticularly well, cows and heifers goin t 
$7 to $13, and sales took place of prime 
yearling steers and heifers at $14.40 to 
$14.50. Canner cows sold at $4.50 to &s 
cutters at $6.10 to $6.75, and bulls 
to $10.50. Calves sold at far lower prices 
than a short time ago, light vealers ¢ 
at $9 to $14, and not many heavies " 
fered. Stockérs and feeders had 
sale at $7 to $11.75 for inferior stock steers 
to prime fleshy feeders needing a short 


finish. A four-load bunch of steers w h 
averaged around 950 pounds went 
New York feeder at $9.85. Feeding « 3 
and heifers showing any flesh were sold 
to packers as killers, bringing consid 
ably more than they would have bro t 
as feeders a few weeks ago. Sales of 
stock cattle were largely for eastern ship- 


ment. During the latter half of the week 
the demand for beef cattle fell off mate- 
rially, and much of the early advance in 
prices was lost. Steers averaging over 
1,500 pounds sold down to $13.35, wi 


800-pound yearlings and extra fancy 1,650- 
pound steers sold for $14.25. At the week's 
best time sales of steers at $13.50 to $1 
made a very fair showing. 

Hogs were ‘marketed more freely last 
week, but the supply was very far from 
burdensome, the receipts being on a n ’ 
smaller scale than a year ago. Owners a)- 
pear to believe in higher prices later on, 
and the daily receipts of hogs run n ” 
more largely to heavy lots than some 
weeks ago. Recent receipts have a\ 
aged in weight 245 pounds, being tw 
pounds heavier than a year ago, as 
as that much heavier than the nine 
average at this season. The bulk of 
sales have covered a range of about $ 
per 100 pounds, with rough, heavy pax 
going lowest of all, and prime light but 
ers weighing 190 to 230 pounds and prir 
bacon hogs weighing 160 to 190 po 
topping the daily market. At times corn- 
petition between shippers and small pack- 
ers for the 150 to 220-pound butcher hogs 


Z2OoOtVH B® 


he 


was lively, but the big packers fought the 
advances and allowed large numbers of 
hogs to be carried over unsold at s , 
times. Big, heavy packer hogs were n ? 
the worst sellers, and were the first to 
weaken in price. The heavies are unusu- 
ally plentiful, while three years ag: 2 
hogs marketed were averaging but 7 
pounds. Five years ago the best hogs 
sold at $7.70 There were late sales of 
hogs at a range of $12.25 to $15.65, the t 


heavy butchers selling nearly $1 below 
the top price Pigs have been sell t 
$12.50 to $15.25 

Lambs were marketed during the past 
week rather freely, but supplies were t 
large, and the aggregate supplies offered 
ran greatly behind a year ago. A liberal 
share of the receipts arrived consigned 


direct from other markets to the big pack- 
ers, and these were used successfully as 2 
club by the packing interests to put prices 
lower. During the pervious week prime 
wooled lambs sold up to $21.75 per ) 
pounds, but the top last week was $2 


and there were late sales of the best 

$20.25, with sales down to $17 for ordinary 
flocks. Most of the lambs were clipped, 
and sales were made late in the week at 


$14 to $18.25 for poor to prime lots. A few 
spring lambs were sold for $16 to $21 per 


100 pounds. Wooled ewes sold at $7 to 
$15.50, and wooled heavy wethers brousg 
$17.15 to $17.50. Colorado 82-pound lambs 
sold for shearing purposes at $20 Top 
wooled lambs sold one year ago at $19.50, 
two years ago at $21, three years t 
$17.40, four years ago at $11.50, and e 
years ago at $10.65 

Horses were in better demand last week, 
with better transportation facilities t 
cars were still in too small supply t t 


all needs, and with about 1,000 horse - 


fered on Monday, the offerings proved - 
cessive, altho there was a good atter ? 
in the auction, the first held since April 
6th. Numerous eastern buyers wer 

ent, and they reported large dé 

thruout the east for high-class firm 
chunks, but this business was curt i 
for lack of cars on eastern rail . 
Horses sold from $15 to $25 per head r 
—the better class of drafters de 4 
least, and the ordinary to fair « 3 
catching the worst of the decline, t > 
selling off as much as $25 from pr 3 


paid in the ring three weeks earlier 


ers of farm horses insisted upon gettns 
horses ready for immediate work on 3 
farms, as farmers are too busy with t r 
farm work to attend to putting hors n 
shape. W 





Pork Exports Increase—Pork exports for 


the month of March were 175 ) 
pounds, which is larger than at any 

since August of last year. The March, 
1920, exports are not as large as the «X- 


ports of March, 1918 or 1919, but ars re- 


er than in any March previous to 
The exports during March, while nearly 
double the pre-war normal are not large 


enough to have any immediate effect 02 
hog prices. If exports continue to run 
heavy during April and May, we may &x- 
pect somewhat higher hog prices late iD 
the summer, 
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weather so far this week has been too wet 
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of proportion to production.—Oscar Royse. 


to aceomplish much in the fields. 


# Fresh From the Country 








not to be had at any price 





nuch farm work 











and cattle feeding as usual this 





he soil is now soaked 


(e) Mo., April 17th.—The 
wet and cold. Not much 
yet Early fruit all killed. 
slowly. Oats coming thru 
The railroad strike has 
ck feeders without feed, 


put stock on the market. 
something was being done 


ines L. T. Douglass. 





having black, un- 








I 





very slow. in start- 10 potatoes planted yet. Pastures 





rmers are still flockin 





Webster County, (sc) Mo 








(n) Mo., April 16th.— 


cold and wet Not many 
sowed The wet weather 
farming very much There 


are 
Oats, $1; corn, $1.65; eggs, 
Watkins 
, April 16th.— 


weeks late. Snow and frosts 





i the early fruit. Wheat 
1al; about 65 per cent. 
a large acreage planted. 
nted and most of the plow- 





Last year’s seeding of clover 





n cold and the ground 



































of three-year-ok 
























No plowing for corn 


ooks well Frosts on the 
did some more damage to 

k wintered well, but 
priced. Some cat- 
CC, Preston 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


y » Ss. D April 22d.— 
a lot of wet weather now. 
ng for more than a week 
t Seeding is behind, but 


being dons Prices on 
n are about the same 








Our county is going to 
ptember Ist 2d and 3d, 
State Wool Growers’ As- 
as many pi raised this 


FEF. E. Armstrong 








WISCONSIN, 
nty, (ne) Wis., April 15th. 
re still holding potatoes 
name their own prices, 
$ } per bushel. It is the 
ile price ever paid for po- 
vy has started on the large 
laced at one time for dyn- 
ural purposes Orders 
tively by Marinette 
carloads (180,000 pounds) 
the Marinette County 
Association, which aims 
acres in 1920 This is as 








entire state cleared in 1919. 
-seekers from other states 





farmers are busy in the fields sow- 





land here in 1919 are mov- 


ing in at this time Good grade dairy cat- 


1ised here this year.— 








The pig crop is 





at $200 up.—Howard IL 


farron County, (nw) Wis., April 17th.— 





and saved only seven 
up somewhat better than they 





very backward No field 
The winter grain does not 


good. The clover is not hurt 
freezes almost every night. 


luck with their lambs and others lost 
Corn is selling at $1.70 per 


Alfalfa, clover and fall 
When, O when shall things be right- 


cold that there have been 
pigs lost. All other stock 


Not getting many lambs yet. 
colts are making a part of 





heavy storms have 


Farm work is coming along in fine shape. 


the pastures. Potatoes are 


selling at $5.75 per 100 pounds. Certified 





Most of the farmers h: 
and will soon be ready to plant corn. Re- 


soon disappeared 





There will be a lot planted 


They generally yield from 200 
to 400 bushels per acre.—Carey R. Jones. 


cent rains have held up work in the fields 
to some extent, 


St. Joseph County, (n) Ind., April 20th. 





weeks late. Have had 


weather Twelve inches of 
ster, with the mercury at 11, 
rrees for the following week. 
rainy yet. Very little land 


nt of loss of young pigs.—B 


_ 


Very little sunshine this 


plowed for oats 





crop is very uneven as to number potatoes planted. 


Buds are starting. The 


wheat looks very bad Lots of it killed, 


and warmer weath- 
f it is all right yet 











in oats. The greatest loss 
ever known; more than 
Farmers are short of help; 
farm what we can and let 
idle. Strikes in South Bend 


have everything tied up. People are suf- 





get coal; teamsters and 
all stopped. Bob Jones 
success.—A. J. Byers. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 
following data are quoted from a 
table, prepared by the Bureau of Animal 
showing the annual per capita 
consumption of meat in the United States. 
They present some interesting contrasts. 
The figures given are in pounds. 


Young pigs are doing well.—E. B. backward spring. 


Grass is coming slowly 


Good crop of calves, and only 





Ogle County, (n) Ill 


—=— & 


Wheat looks poor, most of 


Grass is very slow - 
rrass is very slow. | jamb and calf crop. 





Corn planting will be late.— 


3 


» freezing.—J. D. B. 
April 26th.—Wet, 
Oats mostly up. 


ee eee eee eeeee 





eee eeeerees 


Knox County, (w) IIL, 
Mutton and lamb .. 


: Randolph County 
backward season. Cone hae punty, 


(n) Mo., April 24th.— 





1917. 1918. 1919. 
61.23 66.74 58.95 
6.39 6.90 7.96 
4.59 4.95 5.90 





evecccccccce -18 14 .09 
Pork (excl. lard) ...... 57.59 71.35 69.08 


f cloudy weather. 





. . too we o work well. Some 
avy mortality among spring ot ie sin 


Hessian fly in wheat. 
Fruit not seriously 














eceescceeel 29.98 150.08 141.98 





cocccsecvesecces 11.51 14.57 12.48 





Total meat and lard..141.49 164.65 154.46 





weeks by too much 


Agricultural Coliseum—In McLean coun- 
ty, Illinois, a joint committee of the Farm 
and the Bloomington Association 
of Commerce is planning to build a great 
coliseum building, which can 
live stock sales, agricultural 
automobile and machinery shows, 
and large entertainments and gatherings. 
It will include a banquet room, committee 
offices for the Farm Bureau and 
for the Association of Commerce. They 
figure that such a building as they want 
will cost in the neighborhood of $250,000, 





before small grain is all 





Wheat about 50 per cent of a normal acre- 
and looks about 50 per cent of normal 
Small acreage of oats put out 


Minn., April 21st.— 





a sudden stop when, morning “of the 


and then some rain. 
not be much seeding this week. Not 
sowing so much wheat this year. 
Potatoes high and scarce. Cat- 
came thru the winter very good, with 








Farm help scarce. 
eral feel like this is a good time to buy 
nothing that is not absolutely necessary, 
and conditions being 


Farmers in gen- 








nsiderable seeding to be done yet, as 
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DUROC JERSEYS 
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URBANSIDE 


The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


pigs by Orion Great Sensation and 





A few choice fall boar 
Big Bone Giant. 

Also a few choice late summer yearlings by 
Sensation and Big Bone Giant. 

They are out of our top herd sows and give promise of some 
outstanding herd boars. 

Everything immuned. 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 


Orion Great 














Duroc-Jerseys Are Prolific 
,.—t“‘(‘isc 


Profitable 


They raise dig families. Hardy, 
easy-feeding, quick maturing. 
That is why Duroc-Jerseys today 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a//the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 percent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROFITABLE” 
pablished and mailed free by the largest swine record association in the world (over 10,000 members) for the 

mefit of hog raisers everywhere. 

THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATION 
\ Dept. 220—PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LEFEBURE DUROCS 
Have Put Others At The Top, They Will You 


Fairfax, lowa 

















Henry Lefebure Sons Company, . . 





Pleasant Hill Durocs 


35 open sows, Mostly yearlings and by Ming Orion Cherry, Jr. 7 yearling boars, one by 
Orton Great Sensation and out of a Pathfinders Giant sow, one by Long Pathfinder, 5 by King Orion 
Cherry Jr. 30 fall boars by King Orion Cherry Jr. It will be worth your while tospenda 
day looking over a berd that for one has established type, If you have seen bigger or better we will be 


giad to be so informed. We price our stock (0 sell. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, lOWA 


DUROC DALE 


Home of the phenomenal yearling Orion Sensation 332483 
His name tells the story. He is by Royal Sensation out of the $2.250.00 Queen 
of Orions by Joe Orion V Booking sows to breed to him for fall 
farrow. Also offering a few fall boars by Orion Great Sensation 


Write me in regard to these. 
J. C. te star FAIRBANK, IOWA 





Sac County, 











TOMMY ROBINSON'S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHE DER SUPERIOR 
BROOK DALE ORION SENSATION 
Two leading specimens of their respective families; something to talk about. 
Four September boar pigs offered by the champion, GRAND MODEL'S 
EQUAL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des 


Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow, 
THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, 








IOWA 














Offering a few fall boars by our great herd boar 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


Also gilts, bred to Pathfinder’s Victory, and others sired by bim and bred to High Top Orion, first 
prize senior boar pig at lowa State Fair,1919. We have a large herd. Wecull closely. We ship 
nothing but good breeding animals. Write us or visit our farm 


J. M. BROCKWAY & CO., Letts, lowa. 








Pathfinder Fall Boars 


— GILTS FOR SALE 








by PROUD PATHFIN DER, full 
ted Great een 1 In 
bred for late Aiso the 
promising berd boar, PATHFINDER'S I RING K, 
Pathfinder. Call or write 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 

















Alexandria, “Neb. 


2spring boars by Joe ef ll, 3 by Jack 
Orion King 2nd,1 by Jack Friend 7th. All 


R. F. SMYLIE, 
oat of Orion Cherry K ng dams 


5 Write us about these mese boars. = 


DUROG FALL BOARS 


Shipped on approval. We are headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs. Will weigh up to 200 Ibs. Are the get 
of Hancock Wonder, a 700 Ib. senior yearling son of Great Wonder I Am. They are a well grown, good 


turned lot. Mail orders 
eth C. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 





given careful attention. 








THE UTMOST IN LIVE STOCK ACHIEVEMENT 


happens when the best reserve blood of two of the 
greatest sires of any breed are scientifically blended 
into one herd. 

The best reserve blood of the world’s famous 
Epochal, the acknowledged greatest imported Berk- 
shire boar, and of the greatest living American- 
bred Berkshire sire, Laurel Champion, is now being mated 
together in the Ravinia herds. The most wonderfu! 
Berkshires of modern history are resulting. 

Those who are looking ahead are reserving some of 
this unequalled combination. Are you? 


GOSSARD BREEDING ESTATES 
MARTINSVILLE, IND. PRESTON, KANS. = AXIAL, COLO. 


Address all correspondence to General Offices, Dept. W, 
1006-1012 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





‘ghe -+ 


ee 








EPOCHAL SALLIE 5th, 
Four times grand champion 1919 
National and State Fair Circuit. 


ad 


Try Silver's Hampshires [Eva 


Hampshire breeding stock of all ages on hand. Sold under h 
famous ‘‘Silver Guarantee.’’ Write for private sale lists. 


WICKFIELD FARMS—F. F. SILVER, Prop’r [3 
BOX 77 CANTRIL, IOWA = 


POLAND-CHINAS 
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WIEBE’S BIG POLAND BOAR BARGAINS 


8 real choice herd boar prospects, and 80 rugged, high class farmers’ boars. 


They are big boned, smooth, and long, and weigh up to and over 300 Ibs. We guarantee to please you, or wi!i 
pay return express. We also offer some tried sows, fall andspring gilts. Bred to Wiebe's Big Timm, son of 
of the champion Big Timm and Big Susie; Mammoth Giant, son of the $3,300.00 Geratdale Jones and Mammoth 
Giantess 13; and the Gage Co. champion, Big Orphan Timm. Our prices are low, quality considered. It will 
pay you to see our herd, or get our prices before you buy. Address, 


G. A. WIEBE & SON, R.R. 4, Box W, Beatrice, Nebraska 


GRITTERS’ POLAND HERD HEADERS 


Pigs at weaning, both sexes, also sows bred for Aug. and Sept. 
litters to G.’s Big Chief, Gritters’ Big Wonder and King’s Wonder. 


E. GRITTERS, PERKINS, IOWA 




















SPOTTED POLAN D-CHINAS. 
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Faulkner's Famous Spotted Polands 


The World's Greatest Pork Hog 


Now booking orders for spring pigs, shipment when weaned. Pair 
or trios no-kin. Foundation stock a specialty. 


FALL SALE SEPTEMBER 29TH 
H.L. FAULKNER, Box W, JAMESPORT, MO. 

















DUROC JERSEYS. 


HADLER'S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won- 
der] Am. Also « few Short-born bulls. 


W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 


Sunny Hill Stock Farm 


Herd headed by the champion 
Duroc boar, 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 





~—~ 


Spotted Polands 


Spring Pigs for June Shipment 


All are well spotted and have the right breeding, from 
my Spotted Sampson 108814 and other noted sires. 
Immuned, recorded and guaranteed to please 


E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, Versailles, Mo. 


TANWORTHS. 











ae eee 


CEDAR GREST AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 


Prices reasonable on 
stock from the pio- 
neer herd in south- 
west lowa. Inquiries 
promptly answered. 
J. B. MACKOY 
Farragut, Ia. 








O’Brien Sensation 


A number of good fall boar pigs offered by O’Brien 
Sensation and Great Wonder I Am. 


RIENFELD BROS., Moneta, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
Orion Cherry King, Challenger or Sensation 


blood Itnes. 
Lu DeYOUNG R. F. D. 4, Sheldon, lowa 1 W. August boars, gilts bred to Myers Mode! 
« for August pigs, wt. 200 pounds, $50.00 to @60.0, 


OA K G Be OV E D U R Oo eG oS c.O D. Photo. _Bert A. Randell, Keosauqua, lows 


Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr., star of 
eastern lowa. Also the home of Lucile Path. 
finder, the 63,250 sow. Great things are expected 
from the above pairof Durocs. You will hear from 
us later. How ara L. Cook, Manchester, ia. 


DUROCS: Th ree choice weanling boar pigs, 


"by 4th aged boar at 
Fair 1919, out of an I)! 
620.00 each EIcH 


POLARD- CHINAS. 





cH ESTER WHITES. 











NH ESTER White Bred Gilts for April, 
/ May and June farrow; a few spring boars and 
also October boars. Am booking orders for February 
and March pigs. EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lows. 








boar 








Ue crerecceeer cea ANGUS. 


Ang us Bulls 


sired by igus Ben a 
Blackbird bull that has proved a 

great breeder. The bulls are: Trojan 

Ericas, Blackbirds, Prides and Queen 
Mothers.—Quality to suit and prices 

to move the stock. An early choice 

gets the best calf 

Will sell a few females 
J. AURACHER, Shenandoah. 


‘aos Bulls 








sire red 
the I))inois State 
ustrator-Defender dam at 
IN & CO., Olmey, Ill. 








lowa 






















m lot for 
Au igust farrow 
Write me your want 
Ifyou wants vr FOR SALE 
herd boar prospect, we have ‘ 
then Am offering my Blackbird herd bull. Berns 
Home Dale 222711: weighs a ton, and smoo 9 
M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa some good young bulls, ‘‘real Doddies,”’ at farmers 
— oe | prices. Come and see them, or address 
Big Tres Pola nd- -Chinas CLARENCE PEARSON, Mitchellville, lows 
Booking iers now fo ing pigs. the 900 pound . 
Kind, backed by the Parctem guar antee, Par 


rish’s Great Joe in service. Wr 


H. S. PARRISH, R. F. D. tt, 


ee 
‘HAMPSHIRES. | 


rite your wants to 


Carbondale, Ill. 


ANGUS BULL 


For sale. Three-year-old herd bul, Oak Gle 
231,256, sired by Bredo 2d 178271 


ROY R. FUSSELL, 
When writing to advertisers mel 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


actin inne mean tana annanmnaa nadia Fayette, lowa 

HAMPSHIR pigs of both sex. Best of breeding me 
Good size and plenty of bone. If 

looking for extra good Hampshires, call or write. 

E. R. HEM, Selma, Iowa. 























